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by the prompt publication of 
his father’s collected speeches, Lord 
Lytton has earned that double por- 
tion of gratitude which is accorded 
to him who, when he gives, gives 
quickly. We hailed with satisfaction 
the early announcement that they 
were to be given to the world with 
as little delay as possible; and we 
have perused them with delight, 
and with a sense of profit which 
we think will be shared by many 
sorts and conditions .of readers. 
The general public—more familiar 
with other sides of Lord Lyt- 
ton’s intellectual life than with that 
which finds expression in these 
volumes, and turning to them 
rather as a literary recreation than 
a political study—will find their 
expectations more than fulfilled. 
Here they will discover all that 
scholarly finish of style, all that 
width of erudition, those graceful 
excursions of a delightful fancy, and 
those luminous results of earnest 
thought, with which his other 
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works have familiarised them. 
And let us hope that, with such,. 
something more than a pleasant 
literary recollection will remain 
after perusal, and that the ideas 
which animate these pages will 
bear fruit in many lives.. For 
politicians—for those who are oc- 
capied, either as theorists or as 
practical men, in the science of 
politics—it would be difficult to 
overestimate their interest. But 
the full force and importance of 
this book is for those who are about 
to enter on a political career, with. 
the honest desire to do their duty 
as Englishmen. 

Exhumed from the pages of Han- 
sard—which, for the general public 
at least, constitute the tomb rather 
than the museum of our parliament- 
ary eloquence—or rescued from less. 
authorised receptacles, or now pub- 
lished for the first time, the con- 
tents of these volumes take their: 
place by the side of Lord Lytton’s. 
other works, and complete -the case 
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with which his fame stands before 
the bar of contemporary opinion 
exactly as it will appear before that 
of posterity. Second to none of bis 
. other performances as evidences of 
mental power, they possess a higher 
moral significance than any of them, 
inasmuch as they display, in a clearer 
light, the motive, and touch with a 
firmer emphasis the keynote, which, 
formed the inspiration and the basis 
of all his intellectual achievements. 

All readers of Lord Lytton’s 
novels must have been struck with 
the motives and the philosophy 
which guide the ideal lives and en- 
rich the sage utterances of the best: 
of those philosophic heroes and 
heroic philosophers who live and 
move, and act and teach, among the 
splendid multitudes peopling that 
kingdom which he has added to 
the world of fiction. But as no 
author can be held as sympathis- 
ing with the depravity, in sentiment 
or action, which he attributes to 
characters introduced as types of 
ibad men and women; so, on the 
-other hand, he cannot expect to be 
‘credited with all the excellences of 
ihis virtuous types. Indeed, it is 
perhaps not too much to say that 
‘the higher the genius of the writer 
—the greater the individuality of 
his characters—the less chance will 
there be that, either for praise or 
blame, his own moral attributes shall 
be confounded with those of his 
creations, Hence, valuable though 
fiction may be as an indirect in- 
strument for moral and philosophi- 
cal teaching, much of its force is 
lost, not merely by lack of con- 
centration, but, and chiefly, by the 
absence of authority. To be com- 
pletely authoritative, a teacher must 
be personally responsible for his 
own doctrine. Now the senti- 
ments of imaginary personages, 
however much they may com- 
bine elevation with solidity, are 
inevitably discredited in the eyes 
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of the general reader by the medium 
through which they reach him. 
He is too apt to Jook upon them as 
merely the dramatie attributes of 
certain characters which the author 
proposes to delineate. As a rule, he 
seeks only amusement; and if his 
attitude is critical at all, it is rather 
that of the art-critic than of the 
philosophical inquirer: and so he 
regards them less from the poini of 
view of their instructiveness, than 
of their fitness or unfitness to assist 
the development of the writer's de- 
sign. * In these volumes, however, we 
have the teacher speaking in his own 
character, under every condition 
of responsibility, in language most 
emphatic and distinct ; and, side by 
side with the records of what he 
thought as the political theorist, we 
read the records of what he did 
and said as the practical politician. 
Thus we are able to remark how 
the issues of his own career grew 
forth, as legitimate fruit, from the 
doctrines which he taught. Aud 
hence the higher moral@significance 
of this book, wherein we find 
practice vindicating for precept the 
authority which sincerity gives, 
and without which sanction, hear- 
ing ears will not be lent to the voice 
of the teacher, nor the lives of men 
be submitted to the influence of his 
lessons, 

We have said that the fullest 
value of this publication is for the 
rising generation of politicians; and 
we say so in no partisan spirit, as 
implying the desire that all the ris- 
ing generation should move in one 
groove, as the disciples of one 
pelitical school. But we say so for 
the following reasons. Let us re- 
member that such doctrines and 
opinions as profoundly affect the 
lives of nations are seldom the pro- 
duct of a single generation. ‘They 
require more—sometimes many 
more—than one, to fill in what was 
sketchy or to'mature what was crude. 
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The spirit of each age through 
which they pass before reaching 
axiomatic rank, constitutes the 
moulding and correcting influence. 
Necessarily, therefore, if the spirit 
of an age be morbid, its influence 
upon doctrines will be pernicious ; 
whereas, if it be healthy, it will 
either suppress unsound doctrines 
altogether, or transmit them to the 
next stage of their development 
purged of impure elements, And 
so of the gravest importance, as 
affecting the political spirit of an 
age, must be the influence which the 
teaching and example of a great 
public man exerts upon the youth 
of the generation, while still un- 
warped by the bias of party, while 
still warm with the generous aspira- 
tions of youth. The influence may 
be for good or for evil—it will cer- 
tainly be great; and where, as in 
Lord Lytton’s case, their young 
enthusiasm is awakened by the 
splendid achievements and _ suc- 
cesses of the man, while their 
attention Is conciliated by his con- 
stant sympathy with youthful 
hopes and efforts, the influence 
must be very great indeed; and 
happily, in the instance before us, 
it will be in the highest degree salu- 
tary. For what will they learn from 
this book, which contains the epi- 
tome of Lord Lytton’s political phi- 
losophy and the record of his politi- 
cal actions? with what kind of 
spirit ought its pages to inspire 
them? Anticipating the result ofa 
critical analysis, we venture to say 
that it will teach them that it is 
impossible to aspire too nobly; but 
that aspiration without effort is 
not only fruitless, but poisonous to 
the moral and intellectual life. In- 
culcating the heroic standard, it 
will at the same time show them 
that, to harmonise the results of a 
life with such a standard, nothing 
wili avail but earnestness in pur- 
pose, and patience, perseverance, 
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and thoroughness in action. It will 
offer them the exemplar of a career 
in which the true ends of political 
life were felt to“ be the good and 
improvement of the body politic, 
and not personal aggrandisement, 
and in which political action was 
constantly dictated by sincere, and, 
because sincere, unselfish patriotism. 
It will teach them that though 
“ party,” as an institution, is essen- 
tial to the equilibrium of the State, 
party allegiance ought to be sub- 
ordinated, on questions of vital mo- 
ment, to a conscientious conviction 
of what is necessary for the good of 
the country. 

{t appears to us that these are 
noble lessons, worthy of accepta- 
tion by all who, of whatever party, 
seck to be guided by sincere pa- 
triotism. That prime element of 
political morality ennobled Lord 
Lytton’s political career from its 
commencement to its close ; and we 
cannot breathe a better wish for our 
country than that its youth may 
listen to his teaching and follow his 
example. Important, therefore, as 
we consider this publication, the im- 
portance, from the point of view in 
question, of its early publication, 
was in a direct ratio with its in- 
trinsic value. And we feel that, 
in resisting the temptation to re- 
serve for the comprehensive history 
of his father’s life some valuable 
illustrative matter, Lord Lytton 
has done a loyal service to the 
country, and has thereby all the 
more piously executed the trust 
bequeathed him by the illustrious 
testator. 

The contents of the volumes be- 
fore us naturally resolve themselves 
into three divisions: the prefatory 
Memoir, illustrated by a few frag- 
mentary letters and memoranda, and 
a remarkable essay on the Genius of 
Conservatism; the parliamentary 
speeches, either spoken or prepared 
for delivery; and lastly, the occa- 
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sional addresses upon topics con- 
nected with literature and social 
science. 

The Memoir itself infringes but 
little on the province of that com- 
plete biography which we are pro- 
mised, It is a history of opinions 
rather than of the events of a life; 
and the latter are chronicled not so 
much for their own sake as explana- 
tory of the development or modifi- 
cation of the former. What we are 
told as to the events, may be very 
briefly summarised. A political ap- 
prenticeship, served in the Union 
Debating Society at Cambridge, 
prepared the then Mr. Edward Bul- 
wer to commence his political career 
at an early age; and the connection 
between university life and public 
life (arising out of the system of 
nomination boroughs) which then 
existed, but which was dissolved by 
tne Reform Act of ’32, procured his 
entrance into the Legislature as mem- 
ber for St. Ives, in 1831. So thai it 
was through the medium of what 
his son calls “the one felicitous ac- 
cident of a system otherwise con- 
demnable,” that he was brought 
into the House just in time to in- 
augurate his career by assisting to 
“verthrow the system in question. 

Among his contemporaries in the 
University Debating Society were 
several men afterwards distin- 
guished ; and among others, Lord 
Chief-Justice Cockburn, Winthrop 
Praed, Dr. Kennedy of Shrewsbury, 
Charles Buller, and Charles Villiers. 
And, on one or two occasions, Ma- 
caulay, though their senior, and not 
then in residence at Cambridge, 
came to take part in their discus- 
sions, From what his son says, we 
gather that although Bulwer passed 
through all the grades of official 
distinction at the Union, his emi- 
nence was not due so much to mere 
oratorical excellence as to the 
thoroughness with which he mas- 
tered all the details of a subject, 
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and the force with which he grasped 
the real merits of a question. 

On entering Parliament in 1831, 
he took his place in the Liberal 
ranks, mainly influenced, no doubt, 
by the attitude of that party with 
regard to the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform. His son tells us 
that he was all his life “a reformer 
aiming at improvement ;” and for 
a young man of such a bias, the 
anomalies which marked the old 
electoral system would stand out in 
such strong relief as to blind him to 
its other elements of compensation 
and advantage. At the general 
election which followed the passing 
of the Reform Bill in ’32, he received 
overtures of support from no less than 
three constituencies,attention having 
been attracted to him byhis agitation 
for the removal of taxes upon know- 
ledge—a reform which he was the 
first to advocate in Parliament, and 
which he supported with his vote 
from the Conservative benches when 
a Liberal Minister carried it in 1855. 
Of the three seats placed at his dis- 
posal, he selected Lincoln, guided 
in his choice by the identity of his 
views with those of that constitu- 
ency—and which were opposed to 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, 

The question of Constitutional 
Reform being settled by the Act of 
’32, he continued during the next 
few years to work zealously for 
reforms of other descriptions, in- 
augurating and supporting several 
measures which aimed at the moral 
and intellectual improvement of the 
people. 

In 1834, on the dismissal of the 
Whigs from office, he published 
his celebrated “Letter to the late 
Cabinet Minister on the Crisis.” 
The influence of this publication 
upon the opinion of the country 
was so great, that Lord Melbourne 
attributed to it, in no small degree, 
the result of the general election 
issuing in the restoration of the 
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Liberal Government; and in ac- 
knowledgment of this service, Mr. 
Bulwer had an offer of office pressed 
on his acceptance. This promotion 
was declined, partly from unwill- 
ingness to surrender political inde- 
pendence, and partly because his 
literary labours at that time were 
of most engrossing interest to him. 
The offer, we may remark, was 
not renewed at any subsequent 
period by the Liberal chiefs; and, 
indeed, his son states that, during 
the eleven years (1841-1852) of his 
father’s absence from Parliament, 
he had to complain of something 
more than neglect at the hands of 
the party, whose agents and leaders 
consistently strove to prevent his 
return to the Legislature. 

In 1841 the first section of his 
political life was brought to a close 
by the loss of his seat at the general 
election in that year. 

His son sums up the amount of 
his labours, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, while he sat on the Liberal 
side of the House, and justly pro- 
nounces his intellectual industry 
and fertility to have been astonish- 
ing during this period. Not only 
was he taking an energetic part in 
the legislation of the day in his 
piace in the House, but indirectly, 
through the press, he was influenc- 
ing the Legislature, and suggesting 
schemes and ideas which were 
destined to form the bases of many 
admirable measures. Among the 
chief objects of his activity, we may 
again mention the removal of im- 
posts upon knowledge—his efforts 
in which cause reached, during this 
period, the first stage of their 
success; the Act conferring copy- 
right on dramatic authors, which 
he originated ; the reform of our 
Poor-Law system, which was in- 
debted to him for many valuable 
suggestions ; the amendment of the 
Factory Act of 1833, which he 
strongly supported ; and the aboli- 
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tion of property in slaves, still 
corruptly tolerated — on which 
question he achieved what his son 
describes as his greatest parlia- 
mentary success, by a speech which 
had the rare fortune to decide 
the result of a division, and pro- 
cure a majority for the side on 
which it was delivered. There 
are many others besides these, 
which we have not space to enn- 
merate; but on all of them his 
conduct, let us remark, was obvi- 
ously inspired by that love of im- 
provement so characteristic of thé 
man. 

Retiring, as he did, from Parlia- 
ment in 1841, and not returning to 
it till 1852, the intervening period 
of his life does not come within the 
cognisance of a purely political me- 
moir; but, during this interval, 
though engaged in producing the 
most distinguished of his literary 
works, and in the management of 
a large property now inherited, his 
interest was never withdrawn from 
public events, whether domestic or 
foreign. Evidences of this are sup- 
plied in some of the political and 
other fragments which illustrate the 
Memoir, but of which we will speak 
farther on. 

In 1852, he (now Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton) returned to Parlia- 
ment as one of the three Conserva- 
tive members for the county of 
Hertford. His son very lucidly 
vindicates the implied change of 
party. He reminds us that the 
programme of the Whig section of 
the Liberal party was exhausted 
when those constitutional reforms 
which his father advocated were 
carried into effect. Henceforth any 
movement in the same direction was 
likely to be dictated by the Radical 
adherents of the party, with whose 
advanced views on such questions 
Sir Edward Lytton, content with 
what had been achieved, could not 
agree. Moreover, the Liberalism of 
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the day was vitally affected by the 
tenets of the Manchester school; and 
certain economic doctrines which he 
opposed throughout his entire career 
had grown from open questions into 
tests of party allegiance. On the 
other hand, the disruption of the 
party formerly led by Sir R. Peel 
had all but annihilated 'Toryism— 
in}the original sense of the term. 
Many of Peel’s followers had gone 
over to the Liberal ranks; joining 
a party for the moment, as Lord 
Lytton puts it, “less identified with 
the constitutional reforms which the 
Tories had opposed, than with the 
principles of economic reform to 
which they had been converted.” 

The remnant of the late Tory 
party, opposed in principle to these 
economic doctrines, but accepting 
the constitutional reforms which the 
old Tory party had resisted, now ap- 
pealed, again to quote directly from 
Lord Lytton, “to popular sympathy, 
as the Conservatives of a reformed 
constitution, which had, twenty 
years before, been presented to the 
nation as the perfection of popular 
freedom and political sagacity.” 

It is quite obvious that, unless 
Sir Edward Lytton chose to stultify 
himself by sacrificing all his own 
principles for the sake of fidelity, 
not to a party—for it had half lost 
its identity—but to a mere party 
name, it was with this Conservative 
party that he must now act. He 
had prepared the way for this move- 
ment by refusing to stand for the 
Liberal borough of Westminster, on 
the ground that he was at variance 
with the Liberal party on economic 
questions; and in 1851, in his 
“Letters to John Bull,” he mani- 
fested the opinions which for seven- 
teen years he had entertained on 
tliese matters, and indicated that, in 
acting up to them and his other 
principles, he was impelled to sup- 
port the party which Lord Derby 
now led. Such is, in effect, the case 
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which the son submits for the father . 
—a satisfactory answer, it seems to 
us, to the charge of political apos- 
tasy. One party left him, another 
came to him—he moved but little 
himself. His change was geogra- 
phical, simply: ‘“ sedem non animum 
mutavit.” 

In all the grave questions which 
made memorable the ten years suc- 
ceeding his return to public life, 
Sir Edward ‘Lytton was actively and 
authoritatively engaged; and this 
part of his parliamentary career was 
by far the richest in those oratorical 
efforts which it is the main object 
of this publication to preserve. 

The Crimean war—its origin, its 
conduct,—the negotiations which 
marked its progress, its close, and 
its net results for the nations en- 
gaged in it, and for Europe in gen- 
eral; no subject, during the last 
fifty years, has more profoundly oc- 
eupied the thoughts and interests 
of Englishmen, or provoked more 
bitter controversy, lasting even to 
this day. How much Sir Edward 
Lytton occupied himself in public 
about it, will be seen by the numer- 
ous speeches which he devotes to its 
various phases; and not the least 
interesting of the private letters and 
memoranda embodied in the preface 
are those which bear upon the same 
topic. 

Next after the discussions on the 
Crimean war, those on the war with 
China, which he opposed, on the 
transference of India to the Crown, 
which he also opposed, and various 
fiscal questions connected with the 
Excise Duties and the Income Tax, 
—were the principal matters in 
which he took part prior to his pro- 
motion, as Secretary for the Colonies, 
in Lord Derby’s Government of 
1858. Without any previous train- 
ing to official life in subordinate ca- 
pacities, he threw himself into the 
duties of that onerous position with 
characteristic zeal and thoroughness, 
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which so amply compensated for 
the want of a routine experience 
that his son is justified in pronoun- 
cing his brief career of office to 
have been “ pregnant in results.” 
His principal achievement, as 
Colonial Secretary, was undoubt- 
edly “the calling into existence of 
the magnificent colony of British 
Columbia;” but further on, our at- 
tention will be more fully directed 
to this point of his career. 

In 1859, the question of Parlia- 
mentary Reform having been again 
brought before Parliament, and by 
the Conservative party, Sir Edward 
Lytton was able, from the nature of 
the bill introduced, to co-operate 
cordially with his colleagues’ efforts 
to expand the electoral system. 

In the following year, with still 
greater vigour, he opposed Lord 
John Russell’s measure on the same 
subject, believing the principle on 
which it rested an extension of the 
franchise to be unsound. 

In 1866, he resisted a similar 
bill on similar grounds, and made 
his last speech in the House of 
Commons in opposition to it. 

In July of that year he was 
called to the House of Lords, by the 
title of Baron Lytton of Knebworth, 
having, as we are led to understand, 
declined to enter Lord Derby’s 
Cabinet, on the ground that his 
physical strength was unequal to the 
strain of official life. From various 
fortuitous circumstances, he never 
addressed the Upper House in a for- 
mal speech, though we find in this 
collection six speeches, upon as many 
subjects (among others, one in sup- 
port of the Reform Bill of 1867) 
which were prepared for delivery in 
that assembly ; and his son tells us, 
that these are merely selections from 
humerous drafts of speeches com- 
posed with the same view. After 
his elevation to the peerage, his old 
infirmity of deafness increased so as 
to interfere with his power of fol- 
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lowing a debate; and this, with 
other bodily ailments, inclined him, 
in his latter years, to forego public 
life in favour of those labours of the 
study which resulted in that splen- 
did aftermath of his literary genius 
still so fresh to the public. 

Such is the skeleton outline of 
Lord Lytton’s political career, which 
the contents of these volumes en- 
able us to fill in, so that we have it 
before us in complete form and sub- 
stance, and with it the vital princi- 
ples which gave it energy and direc- 
tion. If we were to define generally 
the great motive power which influ- 
enced his life, we should say it was a 
passion for improvement ; and the 
forces by which this principle was to 
be carried out were patient labour, 
perseverance, and thoroughness—all 
inspired by that enlightened pa- 
triotism which is one of the 
expressions of pure philanthropy. 
The application of his master-prin- 
Self- 

We 


ciple began with himself. 
culture was his life-long habit. 
find him inculcating it on all who 
came under his influence, and in- 
viting the co-operation of others that 
the range of its eflicacy might be 


extended. Whether he is address- 
ing an assembly of schoolboys or 
the comitia of a university, or the 
members of a mechanics’ institute; 
whether he is instructing a colonial 
governor who is his subordinate, or 
suggesting schemes to his own poli- 
tical chief,—for all he has the same 
adjurations, “ Improve yourselves,” 
or “ Enlarge for others the means and 
the motives for self-improvement.” 
The incentive to self-improvement 
in his own case was, his son tells 
us, in comparing a trait in his 
character with a corresponding one 
in that of Goethe, “always an in- 
tense desire to be instrumental in 
the improvement of his fellow-crea- 
tures ;” and he says of himself, 
that “his ideal aim, in relation to 
popular liberty, was to elevate the 
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masses in character and feeling,” and 
“to aristocratise the community.” 
The nearer this heroic standard 
could be approached by the English 
people, the greater would be the 
influence exercised by England over 
other nations—an influence which 
he desired, because, if so obtained, 
it could not fail to be beneficial to 
mankind. 

Thus, with him, the spheres as 
well as the motives for self-im- 
provement were personal, patriotic, 
and philanthropic—three links com- 
pleting the chain which connects 
the sympathies and destinies, moral 
and social, of the unit with those of 
the race. 


It has been remarked of Jord 


Lytton that, distinguished as his 
intellectual history was by growth 
and progress, there was a singular 
maturity in his youth, and a remark- 
able youthfulness in his maturity ; 


and this was to some extent due to 
the firm grasp which, while young, 
he took of the principle we have 
been discussing, and which, strength- 
ening with his own development, 
gave a perennial vigour to all his 
efforts. ‘The general motive power of 
his life being thus improvement, the 
motive power of his political life 
was simply the application of this 
principle to that special department 
of his activity. 

Now, between this spirit of im- 
provement which implies healthy 
progress—at fitting times—and the 
spirit of restless change which in- 
volves perpetual progress, no matter 
in what direction, there is, of course, 
the widest distinction. No one re- 
cognised the distinction more clearly 
than Lord Lytton—and his recogni- 
tion of it affected, as we have seen, 
his relations with parties. But what- 
ever tends really to improve a Con- 
stitution, must tend to preserve it; 
and thus, in political matters, im- 
provement by healthy and well- 
timed progress is equivalent to the 
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doctrine of conservation by i improve- 
ment, which was the logical issue 
of Lord Lytton’s master-principle, 
and the cardinal point alike in his 
political creed and in his social 
philosophy. 

Let us now look into these yel- 
umes and verify, as we are confi- 
dent we can do, all that we have 
attributed to Lord Lytton as the 
motives of his public conduct. The 
highroad to every sort of national 
improvement is, obviously, educa- 
tion. Education was therefore the 
first object of his attention; and 
the earliest of the fragments which 
enrich the prefatory Memoir are 
portions of letters on this subject 
addressed to Lord John Russell, 
then (in 1846) at the head of af- 
fairs. Lord John had _ ineluded 
“Social Reform” in his Ministerial 
programme; and his distinguished 
correspondent had designed to direct 
his attention, by these letters, to 
that branch of the subject which 
contemplates improved instruction 
for the people. His views were con- 
fined neither to merely intellectual 
education nor to the instruction of 
children: they took a wider scope, 
—comprehending, in addition, a 
special system of industrial training, 
varying with the requirements of 
localities; and also Government 
aid in affording to adults the means 
of acquiring instruction in ‘such 
sciences as might bear upon their 
daily avocations. From this com- 
plex scheme he perceived that, be- 
sides all the other advantages of 
education, two grand national gains 
would directly issue,—Ist, the na- 
tional wealth would be immensely 
multiplied ; and 2d, the growth of 
a criminal population in the great 
towns would be promptly arrested. 

He contemplated, therefore, such 
a system of education as should se- 
cure the moral and material, as well 
as the intellectual, progress of the 
nation. If we turn to his speeches, 
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we find that he never lost an op- 
portunity of promoting-the cause of 
popular enlightenment, which, in- 
deed, of all public objects, was the 
one nearest to his heart. His four 
speeches on the Newspaper Stamp 
Duty are remarkable for their ar- 
gumentative lucidity, and for the 
familiarity which they evince with 
the practical details of a question 
somewhat clouded in its moral and 
political aspects by contact with 
fiscal considerations. But they are 
still more remarkable for the 
warmth with which he demands 
for the people freedom of access to 
every channel through which in- 
struction and intelligence may reach 
them. The restrictions upon news- 
paper circulation which formerly 
existed, were so severe as to be, in 
so far as the great body of the 
people were concerned, altogether 
prohibitory. Endless evils resulted 
from this state of things. The 
people were not only deprived. of 
that knowledge of passing events— 
including changes in the laws bear- 
ing on their condition and conduct 
—which it was essential for them to 
possess ; they also lost, in being 
shut out from the newspapers, an 
easy system of mental training, which 
familiarised uncultured minds with 
the habit of reading, and smoothed 
the way, while it furnished an in- 
ducement, to more extended study. 
Nor was this all, nor even the 
worst. By the excessiveness of a 
tax, smuggling is invariably en- 
gendered ; and by the excessiveness 
of the imposts upon newspapers, 
the country was flooded with all 
manner of contraband publications. 
Violating the law by their very 
existence, it was vain to expect 
from them sound opinions or whole- 
some doctrines; and as a matter of 
fact, what the people did find in 
them were distorted statements of 
public events, and social and politi- 
cal theories which, however crude 


and untenable they might be, yet 
exercised a dangerous and deprav- 
ing influence upon the ignorant 
classes to whom they were address- 
ed. No correcting influence was 
available. The newspaper stamp 
duty withheld the replies of order 
and respectability from those who 
stood in need of guidance; and 
since respectability and order could 
not adopt illegal weapons to vindi- 
cate theinselves against their anta- 
gonists, the very illegality of tho 
contraband sheets insured for them 
an undisputed sway over the pop- 
ular mind. ‘The price of the illegal 
sheet was one penny, that of the 
legal newspaper was sevenpence : 
thus, as Bulwer epigrammatically 
put it, “the poison sold for a penny, 
and the antidote for sevenpence.” 
His speeches against the taxes upon 
knowledge, although they have no 
longer the interest which attaches 
to a subject still unsettled, are well 
worthy of the closest attention. 
They illustrate to perfection many 
of his political motives, and bring 
out in a strong light his hatred of 
class antagonism, and that relianes 
on the fundamental right-minded- 
ness of the English people which 
distinguished him, as it distin- 
guishes his friend and colleague, 
the present Premier. One or two 
short extracts will illustrate the 
point of view from which he re- 
garded the effects of education upon 
the relations between the governing 
and the governed :— 


“Do not let us believe that there 
is anything in the diffusion of informa- 
tion which is hostile to our political 
security! At this moment, when 
throughout so many nations we see 
the people at war with their institu- 
tions, the world presents to us two 
great, may they be impressive, exam- 
ples! In Denmark, a despotism with- 
out discontent—in America, a republic 
without change! The cause is tho 
same with both—in both the people 
are universally educated. What con- 
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soles mankind for inequality in condi- 
tion like the ‘consciousness that there 
is no barrier at least to equality in 
intelligence? We have heard enough 
in this House of the necessity of legis- 
lating for property and intelligence ; 
let us now feel the necessity of legis- 
lating for poverty and ignorance! At 
present we are acquainted with the 
poorer part of our fellow-countrymen 
only by their wrongs, their murmurs, 
their misfortunes, and their crimes ; 
let us at last open happier and wiser 
channels of communication between 
them and us.” 


A little further on he inquires, 
“Ts it not time to consider whether 
the printer and his types may not 
provide better for the peace and 
honour of a free State than the 
jailer and the hangman? whether, 
in one word, cheap knowledge may 
not be a better political agent than 
costly punishment?’ In ‘another 
of these speeches he says, “I call 
upon the noble Lord to repeal this 
tax, because it is the great nation- 
al obstacle to knowledge ;” and 
again :— 


‘Tt is above all things necessary 
that whatever changes may be forced 
by the multitude upon their rulers, 
shall emanate from their enlighten- 
ment, and not from their passion or 
their blindness. If there is a spec- 
tacle which all true patriots, all states- 
men of large views, behold with ex- 
ultation or delight, it is the gradual 
rise of a great people into power by 
the necessary and safe consequence of 
knowledge alone. - But if, on the other 
hand, there is one prospect from which 
all honest men recoil with dread, it is, 
in times of difficulty and trouble, the 
advance of the giant force of a demo- 
eracy from whom the opportunities of 
knowledge have been carefully ex- 
cluded ; who, therefore, have only the 
stimulus of want, without the percep- 
tion of relief, and who are exactly cal- 
culated to frustrate the objects of li- 
berty, because they are impatient of 
restraint. I call upon the noble Lord 
to preserve us from that danger ; I call 
upon the noble Lord to fulfil the 
pledge which his public character, for 
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nearly thirty years, has given to the 
country in favour of his attachment to 
the diffusion of knowledge ; I call upon 
the noble Lord to be alive to the high 
ambition worthy his principles and his 
name—to open the prison-house of the 
mind—to remove the fiscal chains that 
now fetter and cramp opinion—and 
finding knowledge the monopoly of 
the rich, to leave it the inheritgnce of 
the poor.” 


All these quoted words were 
spoken from the Liberal benches ; 
but he carried the same sentiments 
to the Conservative side of the 
House, and showed that, even from 
a party point of view, the Conserva- 
tives ought to share them. Speak- 
ing, in 1855, for the last time, 
on the newspaper stamp question, 
then on the eve of settlement, he 
asks :— 


‘* Are we not bound, we Conserva- 
tives bound especially, to justify re- 
sistance to wanton inroads on that 
constitution, by showing that it needs 
no hazardous Reform Bill to give to 
the people every access to knowledge 
—every facility to make themselves 
better and wiser? And it is because 
I believe this to be our duty and our 
policy as true Conservatives ; it is be- 
cause I hail an occasion to show that 
we do not dread the good sense of the 
humblest class of our countrymen in 
any fair discussion between them and 
us ; it is because I am convinced that, 
as we widen the field of literature, we 
raise up new champions for ourselves, 
and best counteract the poison to 
which a worthless law now forbids the 
autidote—that I give to the main prin- 
ciple of this measure my most cordial 
and hearty support.” 


The crusade against the taxes 


upon knowledge, in which Mr. 
Hume and Mr. Milner Gibson de- 
serve to be remembered with Lord 
Lytton as champions on the pop- 
ular side, was carried on some- 
what intermittently for a period of 
thirty years; but each renewal of 
the agitation was marked by a par- 
tial success for the cause of enlight- 
enment. After a series of reduc- 
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tions, the stamp duty was finally 
abolished in 1855; the advertise- 
ment duty had been previously re- 
moved; and the fall of the paper 
tax in 1861 cleared away the last 
restriction imposed by the Legisla- 
ture upon the diffusion of know- 
ledge. We have now had fourteen 
years’ experience of this complete 
emancipation. Evils, indeed, there 
may be to deplore in connection 
with it, as with all other human 
arrangements; still the net result 
is so unequivocally beneficent, that 
Lord Lytton, who justified his 
action on the question by predict- 
ing issues which have actually fol- 
lowed, derives therefrom as strong 
a claim to the credit of political 
prevision as to the nobler renown 
of a generous philanthropy. It is 
not likely that in the last genera- 
tion there were many who enter- 
tained such a jealousy of the masses 
as inspired them with a conscious 
desire to keep the people down by 
keeping them ignorant; it is at 
least certain that few among the 
number had the courage of their 
opinions. The proverbial danger of 
“a little learning” was relied upon 
by the opponents of popular en- 
lightenment as a substantial reason 
for shutting out the light altogether ; 
that is to say, from fear of incurring 
the risk of some concomitant evils, 
they were willing to forego certain 
grand advantages, altogether out 
of proportion to the disadvantages, 
which were, after all, not essentially, 
but only contingently, concurrent. 
A little learning is of course, in 
one sense, a dangerous thing; but it 
is not questionable that total igno- 
rance is, in every relation, a far 
greater evil. Yet, even supposing 
that this were not the case, there 
was no warrant for assuming that 
knowledge among the people must 
continue crude or elementary. The 
possession of light begets the desire 
for more light, and the demand for 
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knowledge increases in a direct 
ratio with the growth of knowledge ; 
for the early revelation that know- 
ledge is power gives a magical im- 
pulse to the energy of its pursuit. 
But Lord Lytton was, of all men, 
unlikely to shun the consideration 
of points which might tell against 
the object which his temperament 
led him to favour. Prejudice and 
predilection had nothing to do with 
his convictions, which were based 
upon conclusions arrived at by pro- 
cesses of research and induction 
singularly patient and __philoso- 
phical. And indeed it is quite 
obvious, from the fulness and 
elaboration of his speeches, that 
he never made a public appear- 
ance upon any question until all 
sides of it had been scrutinised 
with judicial impartiality. It was 
this thoroughness which made him 
at once the most candid and the 
most formidable of antagonists; for, 


so far from avoiding the strongest 
positions of his opponent, he con- 
stantly addressed himself primarily 
to them, and only began to build up 
his own case when that of the oppo- 
sition lay in ruins before the assaults 


of his logic. This “little learning” 
difficulty was therefore not at all 
likely to escape him; and so, when 
all legislative restrictions upon the 
spread of intelligence had been re- 
moved, he was not satisfied to leave 
knowledge to develop itself accord- 
ing to the natural law by which its 
progress, when thus freed, though 
gradual, would be inevitable. He 
sought to‘assist the action of the 
natural law, to stimulate the growth 
(to use his own metaphor) of “the 
divine plant of education,” by arti-* 
ficial expedients. He wished to 
foster the desire for education by 
encouraging “its results carried to 
the highest”—that is to say, by offer- 
ing to art, literature, and science, 
the supreme encouragement of re- 
wards and honours conferred by the 
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State; and he suggested a variety 
of methods whereby this principle 
might be carried out. Other purely 
material inducements to self-culture 
were directly involved in that branch 
of his dual system of education which 
contemplated industrial training and 
Government support for mechanics’ 
institutes. And lastly, recurring 
to his firm faith in Englishmen— 
to his belief that, underlying all 
their grave defects of character, there 
is a deep-rooted sympathy with what 
is upright and generous and good— 
he insisted that, if all the influences 
of educated intelligence were con- 
sistently directed to keeping before 
the nation an ideal standard of ex- 
cellence in connection with the 
national character, the quickened 
moral sense of the people would 
materially aid those other and less 
heroic incentives to self - culture. 
In all his own efforts as a public 
man, he aimed unceasingly at this 
object. Love for England and pride 
in England—these were the watch- 
words he proposed for every Eng- 
lishman ; and that the words might 
not be mere unmeaning sentimen- 
talisms, he wished to make every 
Englishman feel himself responsible 
for the national credit—responsible 
that, in so far as his own individual 
action could atfect the matter, Eng- 
land should be increasingly worthy 
of love and pride. In this sense 
he addressed himself to individuals 
as well as to classes of all kinds— 
high and low, rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, young and old. There 
is scarcely a speech in this coilec- 
tion where the idea is not brought 
forward and reiterated. It is the 
‘stimulant which he offers to the 
efforts of .the veteran statesman ; 
it is the aspiration with which he 
seeks to kindle the young ambi- 
tion of the schoolboy. All his 
motives and actions are so instinct 
with this wide and living patriotism 
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that he rises above class distinc- 
tions. He is for England first of all, 
and not for any special section of 
English society. In one of his 
speeches he tells the members of a 
mechanics’ institute that there is 
not a single class in the country of 
which he would not have been proud 
had he been born a member of it, of 
which he could not have said, “] 
belong to the class which has made 
England great.” Thus he had an 
indisputable right to approach all 
sections of the community, and to 
claim their sympathy when he de- 
manded from each an unenvious 
concession of the rights of others, 
and a loyal acceptance of that 
bond of brotherhood with which he 
thought that the common name of 
Englishman should unite the entire 
nation. Men may smile at such 
beliefs as utopian, and ridicule as 
illusory such expedients for promot- 
ing the national culture; and, in- 
deed, in an age like this, with its 
cosmopolitan ideas and utilitarian 
scepticism, the words may sound 
somewhat anachronistic. Dut, after 
all, may it not be that they are only 
utopian and illusory because the 
educated intelligence of the day 
which moulds the plastic mind of 
the people has chosen to adopt a 
baser standard, and to inculcate less 
exalted motives? and only anach- 
ronistic, because the man has come, 
but not the hour? We do not 
abandon the hope that the hour 
will come. If we could believe 
that the voice of Lord Lytton’s 
patriotism was but an echo from 
the past, which might have had 
import and virtue for a bygone age, 
but which can have nothing to do 
with us, or with those who are to 
succeed us—then, indeed, we should 
despair of the destinies of the coun- 
try. But this we refuse to believe; 
we prefer not to abandon hope; we 
had rather run the risk of being 
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over-sanguine with Lord Lytton, 
than accept the alternative which 
would join us to the scepticism of 
smaller men. 

Having thus seen how his master- 
principle of improvement was de- 
veloped in relation to the intellec- 
tual, moral, and material wellbeing 
of the community, let us now consid- 
er it as it bore upon the condition of 
the people, considered as the body 
politic. With all his broad and 
generous views—liberal in the truest 
sense of the term—for the culture 
and general improvement of the 
people, Lord Lytton was, heart and 
soul, an aristocrat. But so far from 
his aristocratism and his liberalism 
being antagonistic to one another, 
the latter was a direct corollary from 
the former. His aristocratism was 
national—not sectional, nor exclu- 
sive; for his theory was to aristo- 
eratise the whole community. His 
liberalism was thus also national, and 
not sectional nor destructive; for it 
contemplated the elevation of all 
and the subversion of none. 

In his “ Essay on Conservatism,” 
which is printed for the first time 
in this collection, he tells us that, 
on examining the vital principles of 
the English State, “the characteris- 
tic that will most strike an intelli- 
gent observer is the prevalence of 
aristocracy. But it is an aristocracy 
very peculiar in practice, and realis- 
ing to a considerable extent the 
ideal dptoroxpareia of the Greeks.” 

Aristocracy means, as he farther 
on explains it, the ‘‘ general influ- 
ence, both on laws and on society, of 
the chief men or the best, whether 
in character, intelligence, property, 
or birth ;” and to aristocratise the 
community implies the elevation of 
the masses “in character and feel- 
ing to that standard which Con- 
servatism seeks in aristocracy, 80 
that the greatest liberty to the 
rreatest number should not be the 
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brief and hazardous effect of a sud- 
den revolutionary law, but the 
gradual result of that intellectual 
power to which liberty is indispens- 
able.” And here we are struck 
with the harmony which subsists 
between his social and his politi- 
cal philosophy, observing how the 
virtue of education and intelligence 
are fundamentally recognised in 
both,—in the former, as being the 
most reliable bulwark of the social 
fabric ; in the latter, as the cardinal 
principle upon which our political 
system ought to hinge. 

The first grand desideratum for 
the solid foundation of the social 
fabric is, of course, to obtain guar- 
antees for order; and the surest— 
because the most permanent—guar- 
antee for order is, that all classes, 
and especially the Jower strata of 
society (from which quarter order is 
most likely to be assailed), should 
be freed from the influences of pre- 
judice and passion by enlighten- 
ment. From this point of view, 
therefore—if, in seeking after social 
stability, you go to the root of the 
matter—you must educate the people ; 
and this is what Lord Lytton wished 
to do. Again, that which a sound 
political system mainly contemplates 
is, to preserve the wellbeing of the 
social fabric by such machinery 
as shall secure the largest amount 
of liberty compatible with order. 
In our political system, complex 
as it is, and combining in itself 
many nice adaptations from other 
and even antagonistic systems, the 
will of the people is admitted, by 
an organic law of the constitution, 
to be a grand power in the State. 
Now it must be remembered that 
the democratic element, when once 
admitted, and however admixed it 
may be, is never an clement of re- 
pose. If left without any definite 
check or control, ita tendency is 
perpetually to advance and to ag- 
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grandise itself—sometimes with the 
spasmodic action of a revolutionary 
convulsion, sometimes by the slow 
but sure method of scarcely percep- 
tible, yet continuous, aggression. 
Left without check or control, it 
progresses till despotism is invoked 
to save society from the terrors of 
anarchy ; and liberty, confounded 
with license, is offered up with, it 
on the altar of social order and 
public security. Under such a con- 
dition of things a community oscil- 
lates perpetually between liberty 
without order—that is to say, 
anarchy—and order without liberty, 
which is the death-in-life of nations. 
In a mixed constitution like ours, 
therefore, no political consideration 
is so momentous as this—how the 
action of the democratic element is 
to be regulated, so that it may work, 
in due and harmonious proportion, 
with the complementary elements, 
and without risk of disorganising 
the whole political machine. 

And here again, Lord Lytton, in 
seeking for a theoretical solution of 
the problem, turned his eyes to 
education and intelligence. His 
theory was, that in our constitution 
popular power should be propor- 
tioned to popular intelligence ; and 
that thus education and _intelli- 
gence should be the controlling and 
checking influences upon the demo- 
cratic element. And if an entirely 
new system had to be constructed, 
this theory might perhaps be simply 
enough carried out by such an elas- 
tic electoral contrivance as should, 
while preserving the principle, at 
the same time satisfy the popular 
aspirations. 

But in Lord Lytton’s time a task 
more difficult and complicated 
than the construction, ab initio, of 
an electoral system, confronted those 
who approached with critical eyes 
and improving designs the repre- 
sentative department of our con- 
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stitutional machinery. They found 
there an old system full of anom- 
alies of gradual but ancient growth 
—with principles affirmed in theory 
which were latent or neutralised in 
practice, and with forces practically 
at work which were not in harmony 
with the theory of the original 
scheme. And in addition to this, 
the whole was so interwoven with 
the habits and life of the nation, and 
so buttressed by the prejudices of 
powerful classes, that no sagacious 
reformer could have hoped to gain, 
in a remodelled system, more than a 
partial recognition or embodiment of 
any abstract theory of amelioration 
—however philosophical it might 
be—nor even to gain that without 
compromises, and the continued 
toleration of anomalies... Lord Lyt- 
ton’s theory, that the power of the 
people should be proportioned to 
their -intelligence, was not, therefore, 
brasquely obtruded. And, indeed, 
at the commencement of his career 
as a reformer, it would have been 
impolitic in him to advance it; for, 
between the earlier and later stages 
of that career, there was this grand 
difference, that, in the former, he 
considered that the constitutional 
rights of the people had to be assert- 
ed and fought for, while in the latter 
their claim to what he thought an 
unconstitutional preponderance. in 
the State seemed to him to call for 
resistance. So that his theory was 
developed in the later period by the 
requirements of the times—that is 
to say, when it became evident that 
a checking influence upon the dem- 
ocratic element was, necessary. 

It is essential, if we would do 
justice to the real consistency of his 
political career, that we should bear 
in mind the varying circumstances 
which made him at ,different. times 
the friend and the opponent of 
measures of Reform, (To the syper- 
ficial observer these variations may. 
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naturally enough, suggest inconsist- 
ency; but a very slight investi- 
gation will show that, whether he 
opposed or supported this or that 
Reform Bill, his action was always 
consistent with the principle of 
giving to every class (by their qua/- 
ified representatives) a fair and equal 
share of electoral power, but no 
more than a fair and equal share. 

According, therefore, as a class 
was at one time unfairly eclipsed, 
and at another unduly preponderant, 
his efforts wouid be for or against 
the class in question. 

The speeches in the collection 
before us are sO numerous and so 
heterogeneous that, within the li- 
mits of our space, it would be im- 
possible to undertake even a cursory 
glance at many of them. We shall 
select, therefore, for more special 
consideration, one or two groups of 
speeches, turning first to those which 
bear on the topic which we have now 
reached—that is to say, Parliament- 
ary Reform. It is unquestionable 
that Lord Lytton brought his parlia- 
mentary energies to bear more upon 
that than upon any other question 
which came before the Legislature 
in his time; and in selecting his 
specches on that topic, we feel that 
we not only make choice of his best 
oratorical achievements, but also 
adopt the readiest method of illus- 
trating the points of view from which 
his moral and intellectual instincts, 
and the growing experiences of his 
life, led him to regard all constitu- 
tional questions. — 

Entering public life under the in- 
spirations noted above, and with a 
temperament at once ardent and 
philosophical, his eyes were natur- 
ally turned to those points in our 
political machinery where reform 
seemed necessary. The defects 
infour representative system had 
resisted for generations the at- 
tacks of reformers. The fears of 
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revolution, inspired by Continental 
events, the preoccupations of a gi- 
gantic war, the prejudices of the 
privileged classes—these were all 
potent influences in favour of the 
status quo. But beyond these, and 
of greater moment, was the absence 
of unanimity among reformers them- ° 
selves, and the wide disproportion 
between tlie aims which the pro- 
gramme of reform contemplated 
from time to time. From Lord 
Chatham’s first advocacy of an in- 
quiry into the representative system 
in 1766, to the passing of the Act 
of 1832, Reform may be said to 
have been in the attitude of a person 
who constantly raises his hand to 
strike — sometimes with vigour, 
sometimes with hesitancy—and as 
constantly drops it without striking 
the blow. There was no steady 
growth of opinion in a definite di- 
rection. The movement was all 
spasmodic, inconsistent, and irregu- 
lar. At the commencement of. the 
controversy we find doctrines more 
advanced than those which were 
apologised for or condemned as it 
approached its close. Thus, in 1780 
the Duke of Richmond presented a 
bill for establishing annual parlia- 
ments, universal suffrage, and equal 
electoral districts ; while, forty years 
later, Lord John Russell, then the 
rising apostle of Reform, was able to 
satisfy his zeal by no larger a pro- 
posal than that boroughs in which 
bribery was proved to prevail should 
be disenfranchised, and their rights 
transferred to towns with a popula- 
tion of 15,000. 

In 1829, however, many cireum- 
stances arising out of the passing of 
the Catholic Relief Act—such as 
the disorganisation of parties, the 
resentment of the Tories against 
their leaders, &c.—had brought 
over a large accession of adherents 
to the cause of Reform; and when 
Brlwer entered Parliament, what 
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was to be the final struggle was in 
full progress. Joining, as we have 
seen, the Liberal party, he sided 
with the Reformers. To a youthful 
philosopher of his complexion, the 
existence of anomalies indefensible 
upon abstract principles would ap- 
pear more to be deprecated than the 
hazards of a change the issues of 
which could only be dimly foreseen. 
The speech which he delivered on the 
second reading of the second Re- 
form Bill of 1831, is the first in this 
collection. It was also, we believe, 
his maiden speech in Parliament, 
and as such it is chiefly to be noted ; 
for it falls far short of the merit of 
his other appearances on later Re- 
form measures. It must be remarked, 
however, that its scope is avowedly 
far more restricted. The battle, at 
that time, had been fought over and 
over again, and the great arguments 
had been exhausted by the great 
leaders. His main object, in the 
speech in question, was to combat 
the position of anti-Reformers that 
the result of the bill would be to 
paralyse, not merely the illegitimate 
power of the aristocracy, but also 
their due and wholesome influence ; 
nnd it is to be noted that, although 
the tone of the speech is popular, its 
motive is constitutionally Conserv a- 
tive. 

Bulwer left Parliament, as we 
have seen, in 1841, and did not re- 
enter it till after the miscarriage of 
that Reform Bill which, notwith- 
standing the finality doctrines of 
the old Whigs, Lord John Russel] 
yielded in 1852 to the pressure of 
his Radical supporters. The dis- 
cussion of that measure does not, 
therefore, fall within the scope of 
this paper; nor shall we dwell 
upon that other bill (of 1854) 
which faded away before the ab- 
sorbing interest of the Crimean 
war, since, in these volames, there 
is no record of Bulwer’s participa- 
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tion in the controversy which mark- 
ed its languid progress to extinction, 
With the Reform Bill of 1859 we 
meet him, for the second time, as a 
constitutional reformer. 

It will be remembered that when 
the Conservatives acceded to office 
in 1858, the question of Reform was 
in this condition of intermittent 
vitality, that it only cropped up 
when there was no other national 
issue of even moderate importance 
to occupy the attention of Parlia- 
ment and the country. The ques- 
tion, however, had formed the sub- 
ject of more than one Ministerial 
measure, and had come to be looked 
upon as something that could not 
well be dispensed with in the con- 
trivance of any Cabinet programme. 
The Conservatives retaining office 
during 1858, rather because the Op- 
position was disorganised than be- 
cause it was forbearing, were in 
such a condition of weakness that 
they could not well avoid any course, 
within the lines of Conservatism— 
liberally defined—which appeared 
to be the popular course, however 
partially public opinion expressed 
itself; and they accordingly under- 
took to produce a Reform Bill. 

There was no inconsistency in 
this line of conduct. They had 
yielded, as a party, to the logic of 
facts accomplished in 1832; and 
never having made finality a party 


‘dogma, they were as free as any 


other political combination to deal 
with the improvement of the repre- 
sentative system. The bill they 
brought forward was .- distinctly 
such as a Conservative Government 
was entitled to produce. They 
thought the limit had been reached 
below which the borough franchise 
could not be reduced, without sub- 
ordinating the principle of property, 
which it expressed, to that of num- 
bers, which it would then dispropor- 
tionately represent. Without mak- 
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ing any reduction in that quarter, 
therefore, they aimed at the identifi- 
cation of the franchise in counties 
with that in boroughs; while the 
county constituencies were to be 
modified by transferring from them 
to the town constituencies those 
forty-shilling freeholders who, their 
residences being urban, had hitherto 
voted in the counties. With these 
rg ape of compromise, there was 

» be no total disfre unchisement of 
any borough, but only a numeri- 
cally trifling interference with such 
as enjoy ed a double representa- 
tion. But by far the most interest- 
ing features in the bill were 
those new franchises which it was 
proposed to create, the principle of 
which was, it is fair to say, borrow- 
ed from the bill of 1854. Weallude 
to those provisions in the bill which 
sought to recognise the claims of in- 
telligence and education by enfran- 
chising all legal practitioners, all 
properly registered medical practi- 
tioners, all university graduates, min- 
isters of religion, and certificated 
schoolmasters; while intelligence 
and probity, as evidenced by fore- 
sight and frugality, were to be farther 
represented in the electoral body 
by the admission of those who, from 
the invested fruits of their labours, 
enjoyed a certain income in divi- 
dends, owned a certain savings-bank 
deposit, or who were entitled to a 
small annual*pension. These pro- 
visions—the principle of which ad- 
mitted of their extension in com- 
mittee, so as more fully to satisfy 
the elaine of increasing intelligence 
and education—were entirely in 
harmony with Lord Lytton’s reform- 
ing theories, which contemplated 
conservation by progressive im- 
provement, and the proportioning 
of popular power to popular intelli- 
gence. And, indeed, it has always 
seemed to us that, in proposing these 
new tests of fitness to exercise the 
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suffrage, an opportunity offered itself 
of establishing the nucleus of a self- 
acting system, in accordance with 
which, finality in legislation might 
have been readily reached, and upon 
rational principles—a_ self-acting 
system, whereby the electoral body 
would have continuously enlarged 
itself in a direct ratio with the ex 
pansion of education and_intelli- 
gence. But finality was, of course, 
the last thing which the Radicals 
really desired; to keep Reform 
in their own hands, to keep it an 
open question, and to keep it open 
by piecemeal legislation — such 
were notoriously their objects. And 
so the opportunity was lost by party 
selfishness, and these valuable new 
franchises were treated with con- 
temptuous indifference. The opposi- 
tion to the bill, strengthened by the 
secession of two Cabinet Ministers, 
was chiefly directed against the 
clause which assimilated the county 
to the borough franchise, and against 
the transfer of the forty -shilling 
freeholders ; while it was contended 
that the £10 borough suffrage now 
excluded large numbers whose other 
qualifications to vote were undeni- 
able. It mattered little, however, 
what were the ostensible grounds 
on which the bill was opposed. Its 
fate was a foregone conclusion, the 
Liberal party having selected opposi 
tion to it as a rallying-ground for 
their disunited forces. 

Lord Lytton’s speech, in the de- 
bate on the amendment to the 
second reading of the bill, is an 
exceeding brilliant one. Though 
full of spirit and animation, the 
reasoning is wholly unclouded by 
party prejudice, and nothing can 
be more candid than the ‘way 
which the bearing of the measure 
upon the respective interests of 
the contending parties is stated. 
“Tt is a compromise,” he says; 
“of course, it is a compromise. 

U 
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The apathy of the general public on 
the question, and the extravagance 
of opinion entertained by that small 
section of the public which was not 
apathetic, made it evident, either 
that no bill should be brought forward 
at all, or that none could succeed 
which was not of the nature of a 
compromise. 

Addressing himself to those evils 
which were admitted by candid men 
on all sides to require redress,— 
viz., first, that some large constitu- 
encies were unrepresented; and, 
second, that some large classes did 
not possess the franchise, — he 
claims, with regard to the first, that 
the grievances of the large towns 
are, in fact, redressed by the bill ; 
and that in committee the re- 
dressal, if incomplete, can be per- 
fected; while, with regard to the 
second, he urges that the provi- 
sions of the bill extend the fran- 
chise on a far more logical and com- 
prehensive principle than that con- 
templated in the amendment by 
the mere lowering of the borough 
suffrage. The difference between 
the spirit of the bill and of the 
amendment is, he says, that the 
former extends the general fran- 
chise of the nation, while the latter 
merely lowers abrupily the borough 
franchise, so as to admit the work- 
ing classes in undue proportion. 
Which, he asks, is more likely to 
produce beneficial results for the 
commonwealth? Is it the system 
which will return a legislative as- 
sembly, representing, as equally as 
possible, all interests—wherein pro- 
perty, intelligence, education, and 
population have all their just influ- 
ence—or that which, by its nature, 
tends to make paramount a class 
most unfitted, by the very condi- 
tions which constitute it a class, to 
exercise a supreme control in the 
counsels of the nation? And here, 
in objecting to the political pre- 
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ponderance of any one class, he as 
usual guards himself from the im- 
putation of class-antagonism by pay- 
ing a discriminating tribute to the 
merits of the working man :— 


“We country gentlemen, by the na- 
ture of our pursuits, by the habits of our 
lives, are brought of necessity into an 
intercourse with the village workmen 
around us, more familiar, more friend- 
ly, than can well exist between the em- 
ployer and the operative in great towns, 
We are not likely to fear the working 
man. And for my part, I am_proud 
of the English workman, whether he 
be the simple village peasant, with his 
homely virtues, or that more agitated, 
but, amid all his faults, that noble 
human being, the skilled mechanic of 
our manufacturing towns, with his 
thirst for knowledge and his dreams 
of some political Utopia quite as ra- 
tional as Plato himself had dreamed 
before him. But it is one thing to 
admire the individual, to respect the 
class he belongs to—one thing to de- 
vise modes by which every individual 
amongst it who gives proof of intel- 
ligence by forethought for the morrow, 
or who by the investment of earnings, 
however modest, wins a stake in the 
preservation of order, shall come wel- 
come and honoured into the franchise 
—and it is another thing to say that to 
that class you will intrust all the des- 
tinies of England.” 


Addressing himself to the effect 
upon parties which the lowering of 
the borough franchise would pro- 
duce, he adroitly suggests that it 
would probably tell more against 
the party proposing it than against 
their opponents; because while, on 
the one hand, the urban spirit is 
already so democratic that a further 
debasement of the borough suffrage 
would not materially weaken the 
position of the Conservatives, it 
might, on the other hand, probably 
render the Liberals less formidable 
as candidates for power, by swamp- 
ing the intelligence of the party in 
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the House of Commons with the 
ignorance and passion of demagogic 
delegates. Pursuing his argument 
addressed to party selfishness, he 
further points out that the logical 
tendency of this method of extend- 
ing the franchise would be to an- 
nihilate the small boroughs; in 
which case, as statistics clearly 
proved, a redistribution must in 
justice assign the majority of the 
seats taken from them to the coun- 
ties —the strongholds of Conser- 
vatism. At the conclusion of the 
speech, he makes a very telling 
allusion to the middle class as the 
one most interested in the success 
of the bill :— 


“The bill therefore, I own it, is 
emphatically a bill for the middle 
class. The cause is theirs; it is not 
the cause of the aristocrat; it is not 
the cause of the Conservative country 
gentleman, who, of all parties con- 
cerned, now tenders the largest conces- 
sion. The cause is that of the middle 
class, down to the verge at which the 
influence of that would melt 
away amidst the necessities of. manual 
labour and the turbulence of con- 
centrated numbers. If they of the 
middle class like to abandon that 
cause, they abdicate their own power, 
and with it all which has hitherto 
made the resources of England un- 
shaken amidst the vicissitudes of com- 
merce and the calamities of war. If 
they honestly think the time has come 
when it is safe to accept the counter- 
principle which you advance—namely, 
that political power should descend to 
the working class—not knowing, so 
far as I can judge by the language of 
popular meetings, where that principle, 
once adopted, can stop till it reaches 
manhood suffrage,—then, I say, with 
the middle class the responsibility 
must rest. Meanwhile you in this 
House will determine whether it ‘is 
your duty thus abruptly to sign away 
the influence of that class of which 
you are still the representatives and 
trustees,—whether you really secure 
the title-deeds of their commerce, and 
take solid guarantees for the safety of 
their old English freedom, by accept- 
ing an amendment which commits you 
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to a pledge to the working class—a 
pledge which you can never redeem 
to their satisfactidn until you have 
placed capital and knowledge at the 
command of impatient poverty and 
uninstructed numbers.” 


Lord John Russell’s Bill of 1860 
embodied the principles of his 
amendment on that of 1859, lower- 
ing the borough franchise to £6, 
and substituting, in counties, for 
the old £50 occupation franchise, 
one based upon a £10 bona fide 
holding. It encountered the op- 
position of the Conservatives, on 
whose side by far the most effective 
speech delivered was that which 
stands third of the Reform series in 
this collection. In this magnificent 
oration, though many arguments are 
necessarily reproduced from the 
speech of 1859, we see the impress 
of thought still more fully matured, 
and of conviction more intensified.. 
The treatment of the subject is ab- 
solutely exhaustive ; without check 
or flaw, the line of argument runs: 
from beginning to end perspicacious, 
trenchant, and, in our opinion, as 
unanswerable as it was, in fact,,un-- 
answered. While sophism after 
sophism is demolished, while false 
issues are exposed, while political! 
cant and hypocrisy are pointed to 
with a contempt that almost dis- 
dains to be contemptuous,, fair ar- 
gument is, at the same time, fairly- 
met, and honest motives invaria- 
bly receive the most candid and re- 
spectful recognition. The fulness. 
of political knowledge which the 
speech evinces is not more remark- 
able than the aptness of its employ- 
ment, and notably in the introduc- 
tion of historical parallels to sub- 
serve the elucidation and develop- 
ment of the argument. With the 
light touch of a master’s hand, the 
ancient republics and the modern 
are brought before us— Athens, 
Rome, Venice, France,, America; 
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they all appear as vvitnesses, and 
from the testimony of each we read 
the justification of Lord Lytton’s 
grand position, that a free State is 
sustained and advanced by securing 
to its legislative council “ the high- 
est average degree of the common- 
sense of the common interest ;” and 
that this can never be reached by 
the électoral predominance of any 
one class—much less of a class 
swayed by ignorance and passion,— 
the class, in a word, which this 
bill proposed to make paramount. 
Pleading the cause of intelligence, 
of property, of purity, of indepen- 
dent opinion, as against ignorance, 
poverty, corruption, and intellectual 
subjection, he proves that under a 
system of government by mere num- 
bers, which this bill would inaugu- 
rate, the former qualities are crushed 
by the deadly weight of the latter. 
Yet, again, there is no lack of 
sympathy with the lower orders of 
society. He repeats and empha- 
sises his eulogium on the working 
man. He will do everything to 
raise him, to educate him, to make 
him, if possible, his equal in intelli- 
gence; but this one thing he will 
no more do for him than for any 
other single class—he will not 
make him master of the political 
situation. To our thinking, there 
is more symmetry of build and con- 
tour in this speech than in any 
other which he spoke or wrote. 
The rhetoric is better tempered to 
the uses of the logic; the march of 
the argument is never clouded by a 
pomp of words; and the oratorical 
excursions neither overpass nor fall 
short of the limits prescribed by the 
severest sense of what is harmonious 
and effective. It is indeed a splen- 
did piece of parliamentary speak- 
ing, in the highest class of that 
kind of oratory which recommends 
itself to the House of Commons. 
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When Lord Palmerston eulogised it 
to the Queen in enthusiastic terms, 
we can well believe that he spoke 
sincerely. We can picture to our- 
selves how, from his safe coign of 
vantage on the Treasury bench, 
he listened to it, in fullest sym- 
pathy with the arguments which 
demolished those of his own subal- 
terns—an_ intellectual _sympathy 
nore the less keen that it was 
quickened by the instincts of self- 
interest. For the “qgwieta non 
movere” policy was, by this time, 
the doctrine of his old age; and the 
opponent who, with blows so tren- 
chant, smote down a measure s0 
likely to disturb the repose of the 
body politic, must have been, at the 
moment, more to the astute veteran 
than many lieutenants. 

We extract from the speech the 
two following specimens, selected 
almost at random, of its tone and 
spirit :— 


‘But this bill is to amend the re- 
presentation. How will it do that? 
Will it make the House of Commons 
wiser? - Will it make our councils 
more enlightened? Will it increase 
the knowledge, the integrity, the pe 
cuniary independence, and the mental 
discipline, without which we should 
have no strength in public opinion if 
ever we had to protect our freedom 
against an able tyrant and a standing 
army? We read in that masterly 
contribution to our history which Mr. 
Forster has just published, that when 
Charles I. attempted illegally to seize 
five members of this House, all London 
rang with cries of ‘ Parliament’! 
‘Privilege ! and why? Because at 
that moment this House represented 
property, station, and knowledge, as 
well as patriotism and valour; and 
therefore it had strength in public 
opinion. But a few years later Crom- 
well expelled all the members, and 
locked up the House itself ; and there 
were then no cries of ‘ Parliament ! 
‘Privilege !’ There was scarcely 4 
murmur heard out of doors. Why 
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was that? Because the House was 
then only a Rump Parliament. it 
had ceased to represent property, sta- 
tion, and knowledge ; and therefore it 
had no strength in public opinion, 
though its majority, even then, were 
stanch reformers; nay, they were 
actually discussing a new Reform Bill, 
not altogether different from that of 
the hon. member for Birmingham, at 
the very moment Cromwell and his 
pikemen entered. Is there any gentle- 
man here who will tell us he expects 
to return to Parliament a wiser man 
—a sadder man, perhaps, he may be— 
when he knows he has ceased to re- 
present property, station, and know- 
ledge, and has become the delegate 
of the poorest householders in the 
borough he represents ?” 

‘‘ Well, then, I think this change 
will not make the representative body 
wiser, nor the constituent body purer. 
But an hon. member said in the former 
debates that ‘this was an age of pro- 
gress ;’ and from that fact he argued 
that, because we had railways and 
steam, therefore we ought to have a 
£6 constituency. I {do not see the 
sequitur. Steam and railways are 
produced by the science of the learned 
and the capital of the rich; and I 
cannot understand by what principle 
of logic I am to call that a progress 
which ¥places our legislation at the 
mercy of men who are the reverse of 
learned and the opposite of rich. The 
Home Secretary says he supports the 
bill ‘ because the time has come to 
make some further progress in the 
same direction in which we made so 
great an advance in 1831.’ But by 
this bill you do not advance; you go 
back, and in the direction from which 
that great reform so resolutely departed 
you go back by one long stride towards 
the old scot-and-lot voters, whom the 
great Reform Bill was originally de- 
signed to get rid of—go back to the 
very constituency which the experience 
of centuries had proved to be venal. 
It seems to me that we thus engender 
the coarsest vices of democracy without 
any of its redeeming grandeur.” 


During the next six years, as 
all will remember, the question of 


Reform, with other burning ques- 
tions, enjoyed an all but unbroken 


slumber, under the administration 
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which terminated with Lord Pal- 
merston’s life, late in 1865. 

The Radicals, under his mesmeric 
influence, ceased from troubling ; and 
the Conservatives, having nothing 
to oppose, and the Whigs, being in 
office, were alike at rest. But no 
sooner was the quiescent influence 
removed, than the period of storms 
was reinaugurated. Earl Russell, 
acceding to office, was true to the re- 
forming instincts of his career (il- 
lustrated as it was by the success of 
one Reform Bill, and the destruction 
or miscarriage of four), and lost no 
time in announcing and introducing 
a sixth Ministerial scheme destined 
to add another to the list of abor- 
tive measures,’ 

The excitement and passion 
which marked its progress through 
the House, till it perished with the 
Ministry, were in marked contrast 
with the real apathy and spurious 
enthusiasm which waited on its pre- 
decessor; and the fierce democratic 
spirit which its collapse awakened 
out of doors, testified to the power 
which influential agitators can com- 
mand, when they do not seruple, in 
reaching their ends, to trample on 
the securities for public order, and 
to court degrading alliances. 

The. main feature of the Bill—the 
lowering of the borough franchise, 
was identical with that of its pre- 
decessor ; for the difference between 
a £7 and a £6 franchise was too 
trifling to conciliate any opponent 
who, for the sake of a temporary 
settlement, might have accepted a 
principle of extension which he dis- 
approved. 

But it was against the principle 
as an unsound one, that the attack 
was mainly directed, and the various 
side issues which were raised were 
merely technical expedients to give 
effect to an hostility inspired by the 
democratic tendencies of the mea- 
sure. It was against this principle 
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that the “Cave” sent forth its 
memorable exhibitions of reasoning 
and invective ; and the same motive 
inspires the two speeches which 
Lord Lytton prepared (though one 
of them was not delivered) for the 
occasion. It will be remembered 
that Government employed a pecu- 
liar method in submitting their 
measure to the House, proposing to 
introduce it in two separate instal- 
ments—the first of which dealt ex- 
clusively with the franchise, while 
the second was (when the question 
of the franchise had been settled) 
to deal with the redistribution of 
seats and the new definition of 
boundaries. Lord Lytton, in his 
first speech (on the first instalment), 
took a preliminary objection to this 
peculiar form of proceeding; and 
indeed it was clear that all calcula- 
tion as to the effect of a bill which 
dealt with the franchise alone, might 
be nullified by the provisions of the 
redistribution and boundaries bill 
which was to follow. He urged, 
therefore, that unless the two sec- 
tions of the measure were dealt with 
concurrently, and passed into law 
simultaneously, the following dilem- 
ma would arise :— 


‘“*We should be literally members 
without constituencies. We should 
have extinguished our old constitu- 
encies, and be without authority to 
act for the new constituencies, that 
have never chosen us. Suppose we 
did deal with some 20 or 30 seats, and 
in so dealing failed to satisfy the next 
Parliament, chosen by a more demo- 
cratic suffrage, would not our successors 
say with truth, that when we ex- 
tinguished our constituencies we had 
lost the right of representatives to pre- 
judge questions affecting the electoral 

ies to which we were without an 
existent responsibilities? And with 
what heart should we set about the 
most ordinary work of legislation ! 
With what uncertainty of temper 
should we address ourselves, no longer 
to the men who sent us here, but to 
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that Virgilian threshold of souls not 
yet launched into the world, whom we 
must seek to propitiate before they are 
even born !” 


It will not be forgotten that Lord 
Grosvenor’s amendment, embodying 
these objections, obtained so strong 
a support, that Government yielded 
to the opinion of the minority, and 
a concurrent redistribution bill was 
soon introduced, in accordance with 
which, forty-nine seats, obtained 
partly by operating on boroughs with 
a double representation, and partly 
by the grouping of smaller boroughs, 
were placed at the disposition of 
larger constituencies. 

In the former of his two speeches, 
after making the preliminary pro- 
test above alluded to, he addresses 
himself to the distinction, which the 
supporters of the bill were disposed 
to magnify, between the numbers of 
the working-classes which would be 
admitted by a £6 and a £7 fran- 
chise respectively. In the discus- 
sions on the bill of 1860, Mr. Glad- 
stone had challenged the accuracy of 
his computation that a £6 franchise 
would give to the working classes 
the lion’s share of the representa- 
tion—which, according to Mr. Glad- 
stone, Government did not contem- 
2% and would never concede, 

ut statistics, subsequently obtain- 
ed, had proved the correctness of 
Lord Lytton’s allegation ; and so, he 
says, on this occasion, as the lowest 
verge to which Government can ven- 
ture to descend, they content them- 
selves with a £7 franchise. He 
then contends that, though this fran- 
chise will immediately give the 
working classes nearly one half of 
the borough constituency, that is 
only the first result; for, from the 
operation of causes which he traces 
with much skill and felicity, a £6 
rental is raised by time so rapidly 
—even without parliamentary in- 
terference—to the level of a £7 
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franchise, that, in three years, the 
results of this so-called more mo- 
derate measure, would be identical 
with those accruing from its prede- 
cessor. Out of their own mouths, 
therefore, he convicts the Govern- 
ment of introducing a measure, the 
logical results of which they repu- 
diated. After reiterating his objec- 
tions to the preponderance of the 
democratic element, and showing 
that, in our constitution, there is no 
equipoise provided to check it, he 
says that this bill is the inevitable 
step to democracy, not merely by 
the actual franchise which it con- 
cedes, but also, and even more espe- 
cially, from the abstract principles 
which, in defending it out of doors, 
eminent members of the Govern- 
ment had enunciated. Referring to 
Mr. Gladstone’s well-known “ flesh- 
and-blood” utterance, “ How,” he 
asks, “can Mr. Gladstone oppose 
universal suffrage, consistently with 
his own declarations?’ “ What 
has he to say to the millions who 
will ask him one day— 


“¢ Are we an invading army? Are 
we not fellow-Christians? Are we 
not your own flesh and blood?’ Does 
he think it will be answer enough to 
give that kind of modified opinion 
which he put forth last night, and to 
say, ‘Well, that is very true. For my 
own part, in my individual capacity, 
I cannot see that there is any danger 
in admitting you ; butstill, you know, 
it is wise to proceed gradually. A £7 
voter is real flesh and blood, but you 
are only gradual flesh and_ blood, 
Read Darwin on the Origin of Species, 
and learn that you are fellow-Christians 
in an imperfect state of development’? 
That which is an amiable sentiment 
when applied to the claim of all man- 
kind to our humanity and compassion, 
becomes a doctrine formidable to those 
who dislike universal suffrage when it 
is applied to a principle of political 
franchise by the most conspicuous 
Minister of the British Crown.” 


When the whole Ministerial scheme 
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was before him, he denounced it, 
in his second speech—which is 
worthy of his other appearances on 
the question—as~a deliberate at- 
tempt to eliminate all conservative 
influence from the electoral body, 
first, by directly swamping it, in 
the boroughs, by the overdue ad- 
mission of the working classes ; and 
next, by the lowering of the county 
franchise to such a limit (£14) as 
would exclude the humbler classes 
whose interests are bound up with 
the land, while it would admit a 
deluge of urban voters who regard 
agricultural owners and occupiers 
with the jealousy of an antagonis- 
tic class, 

The speech is mainly devoted to 
proving the vital necessity for a 
strong Conservative party in the 
State, and the disastrous effects upon 
the public -welfare which its total 
subversion would involve; and it 
completes Lord Lytton’s case against 
such schemes and methods of re- 
form, as would, in his opinion, se- 
cure, not reform, but revolution. 

We now approach the final stage 
of the Reform controversy, in which 
Lord Lytton took no active part, 
although he wrote, for delivery in 
the House of Lords, the unspoken 
speech which is reproduced in this 
collection. Every one remembers 
the position of the Conservative 
party when they found themselves 
in Office as a result of the defeat 
of the last measure. Confronted by 
an angry majority, subjected to an 
overwhelming pressure from with- 
out, expressing itself in violent and 
seditious turbulence, and weakened 
in their yindication of public order 
by the cynical indifference—or at 
least silence—of the Opposition 
leaders, the consideration of Reform 
was forced upon them as the only 
solution of a political dead-lock. 
Every one remembers how their 
scheme of household suffrage in 
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boroughs, and of a reduced occu- 
pying franchise in counties, reached 
the House of Lords shorn of nearly 
all those counterbalancing securi- 
ties—consisting in the educational 
and tax-paying franchises, in the 
compensation of the dual vote, and 
in voting papers—without which, 
it is probably not too much to 
say, the Minister who introduced 
it to the House of Commons could 
not have induced his party to ac- 
cept the main principle of the bill. 
Every one remembers how, as a ball 
of snow held in the hand, gradu- 
ally diminishes in bulk, the measure 
which originally contained provisions 
intended to please all parties, passed 
into law, favoured by none save 
those extreme democrats whose nu- 
merical and general insignificance 
made their pretension to dictate so 
advanced a measure to the House 
and to the country, a thing that 
would have been laughed to scorn 
had it been gravely advanced. With 
them, however, remained a victory 
resting upon accomplished facts. 
Every one remembers all these 
things; but can any one exactly 
explain how they all happened ? 
This will be a curious speculation 
for the politicians of a succeeding 
age. We prefer not to discuss it 
now. Let us look at the measure, in 
so far as we can, with Lord Lytton’s 
eyes—let us see his attitude in re- 
gard to it. But here we must ob- 
serve, that his attitude with regard 
to the question was entirely altered 
by the new position which he now 
occupied in the Legislature. He 
was no longer in the House of Com- 
mons—he was a Peer, reviewing the 
accomplished work and verdict of 
the Lower House. His conduct in 
this new capacity affords, therefore, 
no clue to what his conduct might 
have been had he encountered the 
measure in another place. His 
speech was written in support of 
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the Government, against an amend- 
ment by Lord Grey aiming at a wider 
scheme ‘of redistribution than that 
embodied in the bill sent up from 
the Commons. He rests his argu- 
ment mainly on the ground that the 
passing of the Reform Bill after the 
verdict of the Lower House, sup- 
ported by events out of doors, was 
now inevitable; and that the success 
of the amendment would only tend 
to create delay—the delay of “an 
other year of angry agitation — 
of such agitation as would do more 
evil than the wisdom of centuries 
could retrieve.” 

He does not enter into the general 
merits of the scheme: his tone is 
one of regretful submission to the 
unavoidable. Maintaining that the 
preservation of public order ought, 
in a statesman’s eyes, to be superior 
to every other consideration—even 
to the conservation of liberty—he 
recognises that the moment has ar- 
rived when a sacrifice must be made 
to that paramount consideration. 


‘* Tconfess, for my part, that I con- 
sent, or rather submit to it with great 
reluctance ; and I am only reconciled 
to it by the conviction at which I 
believe most of your Lordships have 
also arrived, that the time has come 
when the question of Reform must be 
settled, and that the scheme to which 
both parties have agreed in the House 
of Commons has become the only 
mode by which that settlement can be 
practically effected.” 


Not with him, therefore, nor with 
those whose conduct was directed 
by similar principles, rests the re- 
sponsibility for evils which, in the 
future, may accrue from this hazard- 
ous measure. Rather does it rest 
with those whose machinations 
within the House, and whose 
manipulation of mobs out of doors, 
led up to the necessity for this 
“leap in the dark.” His conduct 
and his principles, on the whole 
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question, thus appear to have been 
consistent from first to last—though, 
had he sat in the House of Com- 
mons, and enjoyed a voice in the 
original discussion of the scheme, 
his acquiescence in the measure 
there might have appeared to some 
to tarnish a reputation which is cer- 
tainly not affected by his submission 
in the Upper Chamber. We have 
now exhausted our consideration of 
the Reform question and Lord Lyt- 
ton’s relations with it; and we think 
that those who peruse his splendid 
series of speeches on the subject will 
agree with us that alone they would 
suffice to make a great political and 
oratorical reputation. Looking at 
them merely as specimens of oratory, 
the most critical must admit their 
surpassing merits; while those who 
wish to examine them as exponents 
of political doctrine, will be satisfied, 
from the candour with which all 
sides of a question are looked at, that 
they are entitled to rank as grave 
deliverances rather 


philosophical 
than, as some pretend, the brilliant 
special pleadings of a brilliant par- 


tisan. They combine, indeed, all 
the authority and weight of the 
thoughtful disquisitions of a most 
earnest thinker, on an important 
branch of political science, with those 
graces which the orator’s art casts 
around the severest scholastic out- 
lines of the student’s deductions, 
And if there is one blemish from 
which they are, above all others, 
free, it is a tone of narrow partisan- 
ship. The interests of party are not 
undervalued ; but they are asserted 
in the spirit of one who ennobles 
and purifies partisanship, by subor- 
dinating it to patriotism: for the 
claims of any party to influence are 
never advocated on any other ground 
than in so far as its influence will 
subserve the national welfare. 
Eminent men are, by a sad law 
of human nature, inevitably ‘as- 
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sailed by the shafts of malice and 
envy; and Lord Lytton had, per- 
haps, more than a common share of 
this kind of distinction. In his 
political capacity he was attacked, 
from diametrically opposite quarters, 
with charges that were necessarily 
as inconsistent with each other as 
they were inconsistent with the 
truth. This body of his revilers 
called him a “Radical,” and that 
condemned him as a “ Tory:” to 
these he was a political sciolist, 
incapable of profound _ political 
thought; to those he was a book- 
ish student and philosopher, unfit 
for the duties of practical states- 
manship. Much stress was laid 
upon his change of party; but no 
accusation could have rested upon 
a more slender foundation. From 
what we find in those “ Newspaper 
Stamp” speeches, and in those Re- 
form speeches which we have fully 
discussed, we form a very clear con- 
ception of what Lord Lytton’s ab- 
stract political theories and creed 
were, and see that he uniformly 
acted up to them, with only such 
deviations as are necessarily in- 
volved in the recognition that it 
is impossible to carry into practice 
every part of every theory which is 
maintained in the abstract. We 
should say that he was as little in 
harmony with Toryism as with 
Radicalism. He appears to us to 
have been, during the whole of his 
public life, a Conservative in the 
purest sense of the term—a Con- 
servative who thought that the 
objects of Conservatism were to 
preserve liberty, by preserving the 
equilibrium of the constitution ; to 
preserve that equilibrium by reform- 
ing what in the constitution was 
faulty, or out of harmony with the 
progressive conditions of the national 
life, and by seeking to rest it on 
the broadest possible basis com- 
patible with the constitutional 
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theory ; to enlarge that basis, grad- 
ually, as new elements for the 
structure became available; to pre- 
pare these new elements by the 
diffusion of knowledge among the 
“residuum” not included in the 
electoral body; and, by the inces- 
sant influence of culture and im- 
provement, to make an upward pro- 

ss from the social “residuum” 
to the political basis, and from the 
political basis to the upper strata of 
the political and social superstruc- 
ture, coincide with each other; and 
thus, progressively aristocratising 
the community, to produce politi- 
cal equilibrium and social harmony 
by placing the destinies of the 
country in the hands of such a 
representative body as should (again 
and again, to quote his memorable 
words) represent “the highest aver- 
age degree of the greatest common- 
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sense of the greatest common inte- 
rest,” 

This will hardly be called Radi- 
calism by the most inveterate Tory ; 
it will hardly be called Toryism by 
the most rampant of Radicals. It 
is the creed of a Conservative, but 
not an extreme Tory—of a Re- 
former, but not a Radical—of a 
politician who is progressive, but 
not destructive, who advances, not 
for the mere sake of movement, but 
for ‘improvement’s sake, or who 
stands still, not for the mere sake 
of obstructing, but because progress 
in a given direction at a given time 
appears to be inexpedient. By 
whatever nicknames such a creed 
may be called, its preponderance 
would insure the political vitality 
and harmony of any State. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tue Iliad sets before us in Helen 
and Andromache two distinct types 
of female character, both attractive 
and engaging, both entitled to the 
beholder’s love and pity; but only 
one commanding his esteem, Each 
has been depicted since Homer’s 
time (whether under the old or 
under new names) by many another 
hand, but seldom with the same 
delicacy and grace. Succeeding 
Helens have been bolder than 
Homer’s, their faults less excusable, 
the redeeming features in their 
characters fewer; they have lacked 
the timid shrinking gentleness, the 
mournful penitence which made old 
Priam love the daughter-in-law who 
had wrought his realm. such woe, 
and which forbade Hector to up- 
braid by word or look the fatal 
beauty who was, as he foresaw, to 
cost him his life before the Sceean 
Gates. Other Helens may have 
been followed by admiring whispers 
like those with which the Trojan 
elders greet Homer’s; but seldom, 
indeed, has a frail fair one so borne 
herself as to deservé like the Helen 
of the Iliad ‘to stand third with the 
blameless wife and mother to wail 
its slaughtered hero at the close, or 
to be restored, like the Helen of the 
Odyssey, to her forfeited home and 
honours without exciting strong 
feelings of indignation in the hearts 
of those who listen to her tale. And 
it has fared with Andromache as 
with Helen. The model of domes- 
tic virtue in later fiction seldom 
gains our love along with our re- 
spect so completely as does Homer's, 
Round few impersonations of femi- 
nine goodness and devotion to duty 
float the nameless charm, the inex- 
pressible tenderness, the, perfection 
of maternal and conjugal affection 
which make Homer's lovely Andro- 


mache so sweet and pleasant to our 
memories. We see less of her in 
the Iliad than we do of Helen; but 
we remember her as distinctly, and 
we admire her more unreservedly. 
That mournful and tender interview 
between herself and her wedded 
lord near the spot where he is 
shortly doomed to fall, is deeply 
printed on the memory of every 
reader of the Iliad. When Andro- 
mache, imploring her husband not 
to risk his life, tells him that in 
him live yet for her, the father, 
mother, brethren she has lost, her 
words paint to us her very self— 
a wife perfect in her love and her 
devotion. When Hector, best of 
fathers and-of husbands, anticipates 
with joyful prayers the future glories 
of his little son; still more when, 
looking at his “ white-armed ” queen 
in her long and goodly robe, he 
groans to think of the fate to which 
his defeat may doom her, wishing 
to sleep in dust rather than hear her 
cries for help, and have to leave 
them unanswered,—we feel instinc- 
tively that we are gazing on the 
fairest monument raised by anti- 
quity to parental and conjugal 
affection. Still, unapproachable as 
is the beauty of Homer’s delinea- 
tions, they are so short that we 
cannot wonder that later writers 
seized on that briefness as an excuse 
for making, what in their hearts 
they must have known would prove 
comparatively unsuccessful, attempts 
to fill up what they left undescribed ; 
that, not content with figures, 
vaguely indicated by Homer in the 
Trojan palace, and more fully drawn 
by the Cyclic poets, such as Cassan- 
dra and Polyxena, the Greek drama- 
tists aspired to paint Helen at the 
hour of Troy’s capture, or on her 
return to Sparta; and that Hector’s 
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mournful prophecy supplied them 
with a text from which to unfold the 
after-sorrows of Andromache. Hec- 
tor’s forebodings had pictured to 
him his widow, arrayed in servile 
garb, bearing water or labouring at 
the loom, pointed at by scornful 
fingers, and hearing scornful tongues 
exclaim, “Lo! this was Hector’s 
* wife.” Euripides undertakes, in a 
play conspicuous for its pathos 
even among fis pathetic tragedies, 
to show us how those forebodings 
were realised. 

In his Troades we see Andro- 
mache mourning over the cruel 
death of the young Astyanax, and 
consigned, as his share of Troy’s 
living spoil, to Pyrrhus, the son of 
Achilles. But in the Andromache 
of Euripides we trace her later for- 
tunes. She has spent some few 
years in Epirus as the unacknow- 
ledged wife of its king. She has 
born him a son, Molossus, and she 
is exposed to the jealous rage of the 
childless Hermione, daughter of 
Menelaus and Helen, wedded to 
Pyrrhus, but conscious of not pos- 
sessing his love; and accusing his 
barbarian slave, as she scornfully 
ealls her rival, of alienating her 
husband’s affection from her, and of 
rendering their union fruitless by 
magic charms and spells. 

Pyrrbus is absent from home, on 
a vain attempt to appease Apollo’s 
wrath at Delphi, and is never 
brought on the stage during the 
whole course of the play until he is 
carried in dead at its close. Racine, 
in his clever imitation of this drama 
of Euripides, remedied this and 
many other of its defects from a 
modern point of view. He, as the 
readers of his ‘ Andromaque’ will re- 
member, puts Pyrrhus forward as 
his fair captive’s champion against 
the Greeks who wish to take 
Astyanax’s life, and makes him 
answer Oreste when he comes to 
demand it, @s his father answered 
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the order to resign Briseis in the 
Iliad. Not free from the reproach 
of unchivalrous conduct towards 
Hermione (his engagement to marry 
whom he repudiates even after her 
arrival at his court), the Pyrrhus 
of Racine treats Hector’s widow 
with the reverence of a knight- 
errant towards the lady of his 
heart. He sues for her hand as 
respectfully as though she were 
still an independent princess; he 
offers for her sake to defend her 
son and Hector’s, if need be, against 
the united armies of Greece, at the 
risk of seeing his city and palace 
destroyed like a second Troy; if 
only he may hope that she will 
look more favourably on his suit 
than she yet has done :-— 


Mais parmi ces périls} ot je cours pour 
vous plaire, 

Me refuserez vous un regard moins sévére ? 

Hai de tous les Grees, pressé de tous cdtés, 

Me faudra-t-il combattre encore vos cru- 
autés ? 

Je vous offre mon bras. 
encore 

Que vous accepterez un cceur qui vous 
adore ? 

En combattant pour vous me sera-t-il 
permis 

De ne yous point compter parmi mes 
ennemis ? 


Puis-je espérer 


It is true that after these respectful 
entreaties are refused, Pyrrhus resorts 
to more unjustifiable means of sub- 
duing Andromaque’s resolution of 
perpetual widowhood.. He threatens 
to abandon Astyanax to the Greeks. 
She then consents to the marriage 
on which he has set his heart, 
secretly resolving, however, to kill 
herself directly after, as the only 
means of preserving her fidelity to 
Hector. The catastrophe occasioned 
by Hermione’s jealousy comes just 
in time to avert her fate: and Pyr- 
rhus falls beneath the swords of 
Oreste and of his followers at the 
moment when he has placed his 
own diadem on the Trojan captive’s 
head, with these words,— 
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Je vous donne... ma couronne et ma 


foi ; 
Andromaque, regnez sur l’Empire et sur 
moi. 


Thus, according to Racine, Andro- 
mache, though discrowned and 
afflicted, is never degraded: she is 
the undisputed mistress of her own 
destiny, and her captor never even 
dreams of dispensing with her own 
consent to ber union with himself. 
The shame and suffering to which 
a female captive of the highest rank 
was exposed in the heroic age of 
Greece, the representation of which 
appeared natural and not unpleasing 
to the contemporaries of Socrates, 
would have shocked Racine’s audi- 
ence; and he dared not set it before 
them in its terrible truth. 

It is the strong contrast between 
Christian and Pagan times in their 
treatment of the vanquished that 
strikes the student of Euripides 
when he opens Racine. After read- 
ing in the one how the most civil- 
ised nation of antiquity thought it 
becoming and appropriate to behave 
towards captive women, the generous 
anachronisms of the other remind 
him how men have learned from a 
teaching which to the Greeks at first 
seemed foolishness, to set a higher 
value than of purity, to 
reverence weakness, and to venerate 
misfortune. To enable persons un- 
conversant with Greek to appreciate 
for themselves this vast and bene- 
ficial revolution of sentiment, by 
comparing Racine with Euripides, 
we propose to offer them some 
account of the most striking scenes 
in the Andromache of the latter.* 

It begins, like others of his plays, 
by a shrine and a suppliant. The 
shrine is that of Thetis, the goddess- 
mother of Achilles; the suppliant 
who a to her statue’s feet is 


ald on 
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Andromache, the unowned wife of 
her grandson Pyrrhus, left desolate 
by her lord’s absence, and exposed 
to the persecution of his queen, 
Hermione. She, aided by her fatber 
Menelaus, is preparing to take the 
life of the rival whose gentle sub- 
mission and tearful loveliness have 
made the slave-wife dearer than the 
haughty Spartan princess to the 
son of Achilles. And no sooner 
have the audience learned Andro- 
mache’s danger from her discourse 
with a fellow bond-maid (her servant 
in happier days) whom she de- 
spatches with news of her peril to 
the aged Peleus, than Hermione 
presents herself to their gaze. 
Numerously attended, robed and 
crowned as befits a queen, younger 
though not fairer than the woman 
whom she hates, the daughter of 
Helen surveys with the proud glance 
of the prosperous her pale and 
shrinking victim, and bids her quit 
her hold of the statue of Thetis and 
submit herself unreservedly to the 
will and pleasure of her mistress. 
“ A princess before I came hither,” 

says Hermione, haughtily, “honoured 
in a nobler state and a more august 
city than this, how can a wretched 
slave like you dare to resist my com- 
mands? And how was it that you, 
a barbarian woman, dared to draw 
aside a Greek from the right path, 
and to make my own husband un- 
faithful to me his wedded wife ?” 
Then follow accusations of poor 
Andromache’s imaginary spells, and 
cruel taunts at her connection with 
her first husband’s slayer. She does 
not answer these, as she might, 
by pleading the force that was 
put upon her. Pyrrhus is now 
sacred + to her as the father of 
her boy, Molossus. But she so far 
forgets her present condition as to 





* Mr. Donne, in » his interesting account of Euripides (‘ Ancient Classics for Eng- 
lish Readers ’), rather unkindly dismisses his Andromache with a page and a half. ° 
Some of his readers may not be unwilling to hear more of her now. 


+ As yet. She puts in the plea later. 
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speak words of reproof and admoni- 
tion to the girl who, possessing all 
the advantages of youth, greatness, 
and friends which were once her 
own, has yet failed to win her 
husband’s love, and is foolish enough 
to try to regain it by force. Her 
advice to Hermione to seek the af- 
fection of Pyrrhus by humility and 
forbearance is prudent and good ; 
but she goes farther, and does 
what Homer’s Andromache assuredly 
would not have done, for she cau- 
tions her by the example of Helen, 
insinuating that daughters are apt to 
be like their mothers. The taunt 
stings Hermione, as Mary Stuart’s 
similar taunt stings Elizabeth in 
Schiller’s play; and after a few 
more bitter words she closes the 
discussion with— 


Thou art wise truly, wise ; yet must thou 
die. e 


Andromache appeals against the 
sentence to the protecting statue :— 


Seest thou the face of Thetis gazing on 
thee ? 
Hermione. 
Hating thy country for Achilles slain. 


Andromache. 
Helen, thy mother, ’twas, not I, who slew 
him. 


At this repeated insult Hermione’s 
wrath boils over; yet, though 
threatening Andromache with fire 
and sword, she dares not incur the 
guilt of actually having her forced 
from her refuge. She withdraws, 
muttering that she knows of a bait 
which will make 'her leave it; and 
vowing that she shall do so ere the 
son of Achilles in whom she trusts 
can return to his palace, 

These threats are soon explained. 
After the Chorus of captive Trojan 
women have sung a familiar lament 
over the ill Paris wrought his 
country, a tramp of soldiers is heard, 
and King Menelaus enters with his 
guard. He has discovered the 
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hiding-place in which Andromache 
had fondly hoped that her child 
was safely concealed, and he brings 
the young Molossus forward to 
eytort the submission of his mother; 
to whom he perfidiously offers the 
choice between her own own and her 
son’s death-—really designing to slay 
them both. The hapless mother’s 
answer to this summons to quit her 
sanctuary is as follows :— 


Andr. 


Alas! a bitter lottery thou appointest 

And choice of lives to me; which lot 
soever 

I draw, await me misery and woe. 

Oh, doer of great crime for little cause, 

Bethink thee; wherefore dost, thou take 
my life ? 

What town betrayed I! slew what child 
of thine ? 

What palace burned I? ’twas by force I 
wedded 

My master; yet thou slayest me, not 
him 


The cause of this; dost the beginning 
leave 

To rush in force against its last result. 

Alas! my grief is great. Sad fatherland, 

Behold my sufferings! why did I bring 
forth 

Only to heap redoubled woe on woe? 

But why lament for this, and leave un- 


wept, 

And unrecounted, ills now close at hand ? 

I, who saw Hector slain and dragged 
along 

By chariot-wheels, saw wretched Dium’s 
flames, 

I, who, a slave on board an Argive ship, 

Was drawn by the hair, who, when I came 
to Pthia, 

Was wedded there to Hector’s slayer’s 


son— 

How can J find it sweet to live? where 
turning, 

Whether to present fortune or to past ? 

This one last child was left to light my 
life 

Him also now men stand prepared to kill. 

Nay, truly, not to save my wretched life, 

For all my hope was in his safety hid, 

And, for my child’s sake, not to die: were 
shame. 

Behold, I leave the altar, yield me to you 

To kill, to slaughter, bind, or hang at 
will. 

O child! that thou die not, I go, thy 
mother, 

To Hades ; 
death, 

Remember me, my sufferings, and my 


thou, if thou escape this 


end, 
And to thy father tell, amid thy kisses, 
With tears embracing him, what I have 
done. 
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How much more natural and 
pathetic than any of the courtly 
speeches of Racine’s dignified 
heroine are these most touching 
words ; this cry of one about to 
perish, yet clinging in her life’s 
total shipwreck to that last plank, 
maternal love ! 

But the mother’s self-devotion 
is ill repaid. Menelaus gives her 
in charge to his attendants to be 
shortly led to execution; but 
retracts his promise of her child’s 
life. On that, he says, Hermione 
shall decide ; and in this purpose 
he persists, turning a deaf ear to 
Andromache’s indignant .exclama- 
tions against Spartan fraud and 
breach of faith, which, like the 
subsequent vituperation of the 
women of Sparta, placed in the 
mouth of Peleus, must have fallen 
agreeably during the Peloponnesian 
war on the ears of an Athenian 
audience. Nor does Hermione vin- 
dicate their character by proving 
herself less cruel than her father. 
After a brief delay, during which 
she may be supposed to have pro- 
nounced her sentence, the Chorus 
cease their song to gaze on a woeful 
sight :—Andromache led forward 
bound and ready for execution, and 
her little son clinging to her robe in 
order to die by her side ; the nest- 
ling, in her own touching words, 
beneath the mother-bird’s wing. It 
is thus that the lyric plaint resounds 
from the victims, mingled with the 
stern exultation of their mortal 
foe :— 

Andromache. 
With hands fast bound, from sharp cords 
bleeding, 
I follow where fierce foes are leading— 
My journey’s end the grave. 
Molossus. 
Mother, mother, I go,"clinging 
To thy sheltering wing. 
Andr. 
Ye Pthian chiefs, these men are bringing 
An evil offering. 
Mol. 


Father, come, help and save. 
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Andr. 


Thou, dear child, full soon shalt rest, 
Close elasped to thy mother's breast, 
Dead beside the dead. 


Mol. 


Why on my wretched head, 
Mother, and thine, are such woes 
pressed ? 


Menelaus. 


Go die ; for from foes’ towers ye came— 
Two judges you twain doom to death. 
I eondemn thee; thy child sinks beneath 
Hermione’s wrath all aflame. 
*Tis folly to leave alive 
The sons of our foes when they stand 
Beneath our strong hand, 
When their death from us fear might 
drive. 
Andr. 


O husband, husband, would defending 
Thou, spear in hand, thine aid wert lend- 
ing : 
O mighty Priam’s son : 


Mol. 


Where shall I, ill-fated, seeking, 
Hand of helper find ? 


Andr. 
Clasp thy lord’s knees, my child, bespeak- 
in 


oun him a pitying mind. 
Mol. 
Bid not my life be done. 
Andr. 


Bitter tears rain down mine eyes, 
Like some fount ’neath rocks that lies, 
Where no sunbeams come. 
Mol. 
Sad is my woeful doom ; 
Whenee shall a healing hand arise! 
Men. 


Peace, peace ! thou hadst better implore 
For pity the rock and the wave, 

My work is from ill my friends to save : 
Thee hateI for time I outwore, 
And days consumed in alarms, 

Ere thy mother was ours and Troy— 

Her fond love enjoy ; 
Go to Hades down in her arms. 


The guards are on the point of 
hurrying the mother and son to 
their doom, when, to the joy of the 
Chorus, an aged form is seen ad- 
vancing ; and Peleus, warned just 
in time by Andromache’s faithful 
friend, totters on to the stage, lean- 
ing on his staff, to save his great- 
grandson’s life. Andromache tells 
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him her woeful tale,” and suppli- 
cates his aid. The kind old man 
looks with indignation at the bonds 
(fit, as he says, to restrain an ox or 
a lion) which wound her soft white 
arms, and himself helps to loose 
them. Menelaus forbids in vain, 
and has to hear many sharp home 
truths from Peleus concerning the 
origin of that Trojan war which 
cost Achilles and many brave men 
their lives, but Helen’s husband 
nothing but his honour. Hermione, 
brought up like other Spartan 
women in habits fatal to modesty, 
has, says the old man, by her con- 
duct approved the wisdom of the 
maxim which counsels wooers to 
seek out the daughter of a good 
mother. She had better now de- 
part with her father, rather than 
abide her husband’s vengeance when 
he returns, indignant with the 
“ barren heifer” who sought to slay 
his only son because born to him 
by another. That child, the last 
hope of his house, Peleus embraces 
fondly, and promises to breed up 
as a strong champion against his 
mother’s foes. The Chorus admire 
the old man’s courage, accrediting 
as it does all they have heard of 
his youthful exploits; and after the 
departure of Menelaus, worsted and 
sullen, they joyfully see Andro- 
mache and her son go with Peleus, 
who tells her that he will find for 
her a peaceful harbour after the 
fierce storm in which she has been 
tossed. It is thus that the Chorus 
salute his retreating footsteps :— 


Chorus. 
‘. 


Better not be. than not of fathers good, 
and wealthy house be sprung ; 
For even in worst evils cannot fail 
Help to the nobly-born. 
Whom of good house proclaims the her- 
ald’s tongue, 
No time shall leave forlorn 
Of Honour and Renown 
From worthy sires inherited. Death pale 
Gains light from virtue’s crown. 


2. 


Better no ill-famed victory than by force 
from trampled right earn blame ; 
Such conquests unto men at first seem 
sweet ; 
But with advancing days 
Dry up, leaving their house reproach and 
shame. 
That life I choose and praise 
Which never uses power 
To do to neighbour’s house a deed un- 


meet, 
Or force great Justice’ tower. 


3. 


y O aged acide ! 
Now I believe thine exploits, wrought in 
that dim, distant war 
Of — with Centaurs ; and that 
ar 


’Twixt dashing rocks on Argo’s ship thou 
sought’st the waters wide : 
And that, when Ilium’s pride 
First felt Jove’s son’s avenging hand, 
Thou, sharer of his glory, at his side, 
— to Europe, didst in honour 
stand. 


No sooner has this strain of con- 
gratulation to the aged hero ceased, 
than Hermione’s. attendant comes 
forward to bespeak the compassion 
of the Chorus for her mistress, de- 
serted bv her father, too late repent- 
ant of the ill she designed to do, 
and terrified at the thought of her 
husband’s return and vengeance. 
Hardly has her nurse been able 
to restrain Hermione from seek- 
ing a refuge from her ills in death ; 
and, when she shortly after presents 
herself to the eyes of the audience, 
it is in a state bordering on distrac- 
tion, with dishevelled hair, bleeding 
cheeks, and cries of anguish ; the 
strongest possible contrast to the 
pomp and circumstance of her first 
appearance on the stage.. But she 
sees an unhoped-for deliverer ad- 
vance towards her in the person of 
her cousin Orestes; to whom in- 
deed she had been once affianced, 
though her father’s will had separ- 
atedthem. ‘Travelling to the shrine 
at Dodona, in the course of his 
expiation of Clytemnestra’s blood 
(as we may presume), Orestes says 
that he has desired to visit his young 
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kinswoman, and to learn of her wel- 
fare. At once Hermione confides to 
him ber troubles, frankly confesses 
the errors into which, she says, evil 
counsellors have led her inexperi- 
enced youth, and beseeches his pro- 
tection. Orestes promises to lead 
her back safely to her father, saying, 


Great are the claims of kindred blood; 
in woes 
No aid is better than a kinsman’s aid. 


Hermione modestly refers the future 
disposal of her hand to her father ; 
but that Menelaus would not refuse 
it to Orestes a second time is the 
impression left on the mind of the 
audience. The cousins depart; not 
without dark intimations from Ores- 
tes that from Pyrrhus neither pur- 
suit nor vengeance need be dreaded ; 
such is the entangling web left spun 
for him at Delphi by the man whom 
he robbed of his betrothed bride. 
Tbese are the hints on which 
Racine has founded his powerful 
picture of the jealousy of Hermione, 
the despair of Oreste, and the as- 
sassination of Pyrrhus, commanded 
by the outraged love, repented of as 
scon as perpetrated by the inex- 
tinguishable affection, of the Spartan 
princess. No such portraiture sug- 
gested itself to Euripides. In point 
of art Racine’s catastrophe is much 
wore skilfully brought about, much 
more closely connected with the 
incidents which precede it, than is 
his, Its germ is to be found in the 
earlier play; but no more. Siill 
there is a stronger irony in the des- 
tiny which dooms Pyrrhus to die 
for the privilege which he prizes so 
little, of being called Hermione’s 
husband, in the Greek tragedy, than 
in that which in the French play 
makes hin purchase with his life- 
blood the dearly-valued delight of 
calling Andromaque his wife. Ra- 
cine’s hero interests us as much as 
either of his heroines, The invisible 
Pyrrhus of Euripides only affects us, 
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as his fate changes the destiny of 
Andromache, or saddens the old age 
of the noble father of Achilles. 

The Choric strain which prepares 
the mind of the listening audience 
for the fast-coming catastrophe, car- 
ries,us in swift retrospect through 
the woes of Troy, and the retribu- 
tive sorrows of its overthrowers,— 
the latest of which even now is at 
the doors. It is thus they sing:— 


i. 


O Phebus, builder of the Ilian citadel, 
And thou, sea-god, whose car 
Black coursers speed o’er the salt sea— 
Why heiped ye Mars your own great work 
to mar, 
When friendless ‘neath his spear in 
misery 
Your Troy deserted fell ? 


2. 


Ye bade on Simois’ banks full many a 
charioteer 
Seek victory and find death ; 
Ordained the fight, refused the crown : 
Now breathes no Ilian chief with living 


breath, 
Nor altar of the gods through all Troy 
town 
Its grateful steam can rear. , 


Atrides’ wife by guile destroyed her lord, 
And guerdon meet, of death for bloody 


deed, 
Received from her son’s sword. 
A god, a god, commanded him to speed. 
Led by the oracle 
From Argos came Orestes, stood 
Above his mother in her blood,— 
O god,.O Phebus, had he read thee 
well? 


4. 


The cities of the Greeks resound with 
groans, 
And mothers wailing for their children 
dead. 
The widow turns with moans 
To unfamiliar hearth. Not on thy head, 
O Troy, nor on thy friends’, 
Came woes while Hellas felt no pain— 
Hellas whence moved that cloud whose 
rain 


On Phrygian ‘fields; in {bloody storm de- 
‘ scends. 


A messenger comes forward to in- 
terpret Orestes’ threats by declar 
ing to the unhappy Peleus the. fate 


x 
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of Troy’s captor, his grandson Pyr- 
thus; slain at Delphi by the con- 
trivance of his disappointed rival. 
As he finishes his story of the as- 
sassination, the murdered king’s 
body is carried on to the stage by 
the followers who have only, been 
able to rescue it lifeless; and the 
aged grandsire and the sympathising 
Chorus join in lamentation over the 
heir of Achilles’ glory, the mainstay 


of his house, cut off in the flower 


of his days. We may presume 
that his little son, and the captive 
mother, who has suffered so much 
on his account, join in the tears 
and wailings ; but they do not come 
prominently forward. 


Chorus. 


Now comes our king to his land, 
From Delphi they carry him here. 
For the son of Achilles thine arms ex- 


pand, 
Take him, grandsire, not after thy wish, 
but after thy fear. 
Thy grief has met his; face to face they 
stand. 


Peleus, 


Woe is me! for great is the ill that I see, 
The grief of my house which mine arms 
embrace, 
Woe for my fate! 
We have perished, city of Thessaly ! 
Not a son, nor offspring of my race 
Left in my gate. 
Wretched and sad, now what well- loved 
head 
Can gladden mine eye as before ? 
Loved hands, loved lips, dear dead face ! 
‘Would that some god had slain thee in- 
stead, 
*Neath Troy, on Simois’ shore. 


Then follow wailings over the ill 
assorted marriage which has wrought 
death to Pyrrhus, and over the other 
cause of his ruin: the rashness with 
which he challenged Phebus to 
answer for the blood of his father 
Achilles. “Thou,” cries Peleus to 
his dead grandson, “hast left. me 
desolate indeed—childless in my 
old age. Shall I not tear my hair 
and beat my head, since Phebus 
bas deprived me of two such sons ?” 
The Chorus, as usual in a. Greek 
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play, deepen his despair by their 
assenting lamentations, and by re. 
minding him of those bright early 
days in his life when he was wedded 
to a goddess amidst assembled gods. 
The unequally-mated mortal cries 
out, with no hope, only with de- 
spair, to the now far-distant, ever 
radiant partner of his vanished joys 
to behold the sad end of a once so 
happy life; and thus unexpectedly 
occasions one of the best-introduced, 
and most satisfactory, of divine ap- 
paritions at the close of a Greek 
play. The concluding wailings and 
their joyful interruption resound 
after this fashion :— 


Chor. 
O elder, who hast seen and felt such il), 
What kind of life shalt thou hencefor- 
ward spend ? 
Pel. 
Childless and lonely I must suffer still, 
Till to the grave in sorrow I descend. 
Chor. 
Vainly the gods thy nuptials blessed. 
Pel, 
My joys away are flown, 
My boasts on earth lie ‘strown. 
Chor. 
Thou wilt walk lonely?in thy lonely 
hall. 
Fel. 
Of country dispossessed, 
I fling my sceptre down : 
18) Nereid, ‘from thy dim cave hear 
my cail, 
‘And see me fall 
Undone on earth’s cold breast. 
Chor. 


Behold! behold! 
What is stirr.ng? what thing divine 
Makes itself felt? maidens, look and sec; 
Some goddess is present, she passes free 
Through the bright air, till her flight's 
decline 
Has set her to stand on our Pthian mould. 


It is even so: Thetis, the silver- 
footed lady of the’ sea, is seen in 
her glorious beauty, which no tears 
can soil, no age make dim, hovering 
over the mortal spouse on whom 
years and sorrows have told so 
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heavily. At her voice Peleus lifts 
up his head once more, ‘and then 
the immortal accents drop their 
sweet consolations into the aged 
mourner’s heart. The goddess bids 
him remember their joint tears for 
Achilles, and not bewail Pyrrhus 
too long and too passionately, see- 
ing that it is not for mortal parents 
to marvel at bereavements which 
immortals have had to bear. Rather 
Jet Peleus first take care for his 
grandson’s funeral, and then pro- 
vide for the safety of the young 
Molossus (his sole surviving de- 
scendant) by wedding his mother 
Andromache to Helenus, last of the 
sons of Priam, and by making them 
rulers over the Molossians. The 
sceptre so prepared for the child 
shall be safely transmitted by him 
to a late and prosperous posterity. 
But, these duties discharged, Peleus 
may betake himself to a trysting- 
place near the sea, whence his 
faithful Thetis, with her fifty at- 
tendant nymphs, will come to fetch 
him to a glorious home in the 
palace of Nereus himself; where 
living, both happy and both im- 
mortal, they may once more enjoy 
the company of their beloved Achil- 
les, and go to pay him visits in his 
blissful island home. 

When we compare this beautiful 
conclusion: of a sorrowful life with 
the cheerless views of old age and 
death current in Greek literature, it 
becomes doubly striking. To it might 
be prefixed, as no unfit motto, those 
hopeful words, “At evening time 
it shall be light:” nay, the whole 
picture is pervaded by a marvellous 
sense of life and immortality, which 
goes even beyond the holy calm of 
the close of the (Zdipus Coloneus. 
And the poetical justice which so 
richly rewards Peleus for his gener- 
ous defence of the hapless Andro- 
mache, is as satisfactory to the 
mind as is the doom which befalls 
her ungenerous and _ thoughtless 
captor. Still it must be owned 
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that the unity of the conception of 
the drama is not obvious, and only 
becomes apparept (if at all) after 
thoughtful consideration. At first 
sight the play has three parts—the 
peril of Andromache, Hermione’s 
removal by Orestes, and the lament 
over Pyrrhus; and these three 
divisions seem but loosely connect- 
ed. It.is only by an enlarged view 
which supposes the gods to be pro- 
curing the restoration of Hector's 
widow to her own family, through 
the revenge of Orestes and the con- 
solation of Peleus, that the latter 
events of the play (interesting as 
they in themselves are) can be 
maintained in proper connection 
with the former. Andromache her- 
self is lost to us (at least as a speak- 
ing personage) from the moment 
when she obtains a shelter under 
the care of the generous father of 
Achilles. Nor is the fate which 
his goddess-mother apportions to 
her altogether satisfactory to our 
sense of the fitness of things. Vir- 
gil thought of it as we do. How 
different is his interview between 
‘Eneas and Andromache, in the 
Third Book of the neid, to its 
companion-picture in the Odyssey, 
the visit of Telemachus to Helen! 
‘There is a serene cheerfulness about 
Homer’s delineation of his erring 
heroine’s latter days, which Virgil! 
has not emulated in his beautiful 
but mournful portrait of the best 
woman of the Iliad in her hard- 
won haven. His Andromache, 
though “honoured and crowned 
once more,” is a mourner still. 
£neas meets her bearing libations 
to the two cenotaphs which she bas 
raised in Epirus to Hector and 
Astyanax, the sleepers beside the 
Scamander. “If in thee I sec 
the ghost of Atneas,” is the tried 
woman’s first exclamation, “ why is 
not Hector’s with thee ?’ When she 
parts from him, she loads his boy 
Ascanius, with rich gifts, the work 
of her own hands, in memory of 
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his playmate, who, had he lived, 
would now resemble him—her lost 
Astyanax. And when she is ques- 
tioned by Aineas as to how it has 
fared with her since the fall of Troy, 
it is with eyes cast down and 
lowered voice that she says that 
she wishes that she had’ died, as 
died Polyxena, rather than lived on 
to bear what she has borne :— 
O felix una ante alias Priameia virgo, 
——— tumulum Troje sub mcenibus 
dein mori, que sortitus non pertulit 
ullos, 
Nec victoris heri tetigit captiva cubile! 
Every reader will say the same 
who compares (as we propose to do) 
with the Andromache of Euripides his 
description of the fate of her beauti- 
ful sister-in-law, Polyxena, It forms 
the early portion of his * Hecuba,’ 
from which, however, it can be 
readily detached. The remainder 
of the play consists of the infusivn 
of the last drop into Hecuba’s 
overflowing cup of sorrows by her 
youngest sou’s murder, and of the 
savage revenge which she takes on 
his destroyer. But its fine com- 
mencement depicts the horror of 
the hapless queen on learning that, 
as Achilles was deceived to his 
destruction by the pretence of a 
marriage with her child Polyx- 
ena, so the Greek chieftains have 
resolved to wed her to him in 
death; and to pour the blood of 
that fairest daughter of Priam over 
the tomb of his great enemy. The 
phantom form of the mighty chief- 
tain, clad, as in life, in his golden 
armour, has restrained the Greek 
fleet from departure till this honour 
has been paid to his shade; and 
his old companions have resolved 
not to let him accuse them, before 
Proserpine, of the ingratitude of 
refusing his demand. The captive 
Hecuba has been led to forebode 
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this terrible doom of her fair young 
daughter from a night vision; she 
learns its certainty from the Chorus 
of Trojan women, so Jately her sub- 
jects. Bereft already of husband 
and sons, she feels herself now 
wholly abandoned by the gods. 
She rushes to her tent, and, with 
wild shrieks, sammons forth Polyx- 
ena to hear her sentence. The 
maiden comes out like a scared bird 
(to use her own expression), and 
listens to the fearful tidings. But 
she does not receive them. as her 
mother expects, From the first, 
the girl, amidst all the horror of so 
strange a fate, discerns even in such 
a death an escape from yet worse 
ills; and bewails the mother whose 
miseries she may no longer comfort, 
more than her own young life cut 
short. It is thus, after her first ery 
of terror, that her thoughts find 
utterance :— 


Polyzena. 


O my mother ! after woes -° 
All-embracing, terrible, 
What, oh what, the list to close, 
Fiercest grief too bad to tell, 
Darts some god at thee ! 
I, thy child, may nevermore 
Help thine age, though burdened sore, 
Thou a slave, I free! 
Since, like mountain-nourished 
Calf, thou soon must see me torn 
Ore in anguish) from thy side ; 
y the sharp knife sent to glide 
Through deep glooms; there, ’mid the 
dead, . 
Left to lie forlorn. 
Mother, yet thy misery, 
Thine alone, I mourn; 
Not mine own life’s ruin : 
Nay, for death is gain to me 
Now, and life undoing. 


Ere Hecuba can reply, Ulysses is 
seen advancing to claim the victim, 
and lead her to the altar in the 
sight of the assembled Greeks. The 
hapless mother pours forth a stream 
of supplications to him for the life 
of the child, whom she pathetically 
calls her one and sufficient consola- 
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tion after so many sorrows—the 
nurse, the staff, the guide of her 
weary old age. In vain: Ulysses 
pays no heed to her. She then 
gives rise to one of the noblest 
speeches in the tragedies of Euri- 
pides, by calling her daughter for- 
ward to plead for her own life :— 


Hecuba. 


0 daughter! 
death 
Are vain—have vanished into empty air : 
Try if thou canst do more than could thy 
mother, 

Like the sad nightingale thy voice uplift- 
ing, 

Speaking each word that may preserve 
thy life. 

Fall at Ulysses’ feet, and stir his pity; 

Persuade him ; use this plea—he, too, has 
children, 

So that he should feel moved by fate like 
thine, 


all my words to stay thy 


Polyzxena. 


I see thee hide thy hand from me, Ulysses, 

Within thy robe, and turn thy face away, 

Lest, as a suppliant, I should touch thy 
cheek. 

Be of good cheer; not upon Zeus, the 
friend 

Of suppliants, call I, but will follow thee, 

Not only forced, but willing, too, to die. 

Were I not, I should craven be, and 
coward. 

For what have I to live for? I, whose 
father 

Was king of all the Phrygians (so my life 

Began)—who was nourished up amid fair 
hopes, 

A bride for monarchs, who vied eagerly 

To wed, and lead me to their home and 
hearth !— 

I, who, though wretched now, was lady 
once 

Of Ida’s women, gazed ou among virgins, 

Equal of gods, except for death alone! 

But now amI a slave. Tis first that 
name, 

Unwonted, makes me feel in love with 
death ; 

Next, that perchance my lot might be to 
serve 

Master of cruel mind, bought by his gold, 

Who might constrain me—me, sister of 
Hector 

And many another prince—to bake his 
bread, 

And sweep his house, and at the loom to 
toil, 

Mean, sorry days; nay, to some slave 
might wed me— 
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Me—deemed till now a worthy spouse for 


ngs. 

No, verily; still free, I bid this light 
Farewell, and give my.body to the grave. 
Lead me away, Ulysses,—lead, and slay 


me; 

Since not a hope is left, or flattering 
thought, 

To whisper to me of good days to come. 

And thou, my mother, do not hinder me, 

By word or deed; yea, counsel me to die 

Ere I can fall into shame not my due. 

For one unused to taste of ill may bear it, 

But needs must feel his neck gulled by 
its yoke, 

And must be happier far to die than live, 

Since life dishonoured is a sore distress. 


There is a burst of applause from 
the Chorus at these sentiments, so 
unwonted among those to whom 
life ever seemed the most precious 
of possessions. Hecuba herself 
ceases, after hearing her high-mind- 
ed child, to beg any longer for her 
life. At least, after one wild en- 
treaty to be allowed to die in her 
stead, she goes on to implore Ulysses 
fcr leave to die along with her; and 
declares her resolution to cling to 
her in death, like the ivy to the 
fallen oak. Her daughter prevails 
on her at last to desist from her 
purpose ; and then ensues a parting 
like that of Clytemnestra and Iphi- 
genia, only in some respects more 
pathetic, in which Polyxena’s truth- 
ful words show us that though she 
has freely chosen death as the least 
of two great evils, yet that, in her 
eyes, it is a terrible evil still :— 


Polyz. O my loved mother! give me 
thy sweet hand, 
And lay thy cheek on mine; for never- 
more, 
t for the last time now, I look upon 
The sun and his bright rays. Take my 
last grecting. 
O mother mine, I go down to the grave! 
Hee. But I, my child, a slave behold 
the light. 
Polyxz. Reft of the spouse, the bridal 
meant for me. 
Hec. Sad is thy case, my child; mine, 
too, is wretched. 
Polyz. Parted from thee, I must lie 
far,—in Hades. 
Hee. Alas! what shall I do? where end 
my life? 
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Polyz. Enslaved I die, though a free 
father’s child. 

Hec, Of all my many children none is 
left me. 

Polyx. What word to Hector sendst 
thou or thy husband ? 

Hec. That of all 
wretchedest. 

Polyx. O bosom, breasts that me so 
sweetly fed ! 

Hee. O daughter, doomed to an un- 
timely fate! 

Polyx. Mother, farewell! farewell Cas- 
sandra too! 

Hee. Let others fare well; wish it not 
thy mother, 


women I am 


Polyx. Lead me away, Ulysses ; veil 
my head, 
Lest, ere I bleed, my mother’s sad laments 
Melt all my heart, my wailings melting 
her. 
O light! I greet thee now, while yet I 


may, 

This last brief moment, while I walk to 
meet 

The sword and great Achilles’ funeral fire. 


So amidst the tears of the Chorus 
the devoted maiden turns from her 
fainting mother, and goes with her 
stern guardian to where Pyrrhus 
stands with his weapon bared to 
receive her. There, in presence of 
the whole army, he first pours his 
libations on his father’s funeral 
mound, and then bids the august 
shade come and drink a more pre- 
cious draught of virgin blood, and 
requite it by a favourable voyage 
homewards for the Greeks. Then 
he makes a sign to his attendant 
youths to seize the victim; but she, 
royal to the end, forbids them to 
touch her, and claims the privilege 
of being sent a free offering to the 
gods, and of bearing no servile 
name among the dead. This is 
allowed her; and she bares her 
bosom to the blow, and bids the 
son of Achilles smite where he 
deems it best. He, half dazzled by 
the revealed beauty of a form such 
as sculptors had seldom imaged, 
is all but mastered by his compas- 
sion, and can scarcely bear to sever 
that fair throat. But at last he 
does so; and, gathering her robe in 
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seemly wise round her, the princely 
virgin falls amid the plaudits of the 
vast assembly. Better so than live 
to drink poor Andromache’s cup of 
long and bitter humiliation. But 
still Polyxena dies unavenged, and 
not revenging her country. 

Not so a third captive princess, 
Cassandra the prophetess, whom 
none believed until the fall of Troy 
sadly accredited her predictions; 
the consecrated priestess of Apollo, 
in seizing whose dedicated charms 
King Agamemnon incurred the guilt 
of sacrilege, and committed that last 
inexpiable offence which Clytem- 
nestra made him pay for by his life. 
Very fine are those scenes in the 
great tragedy of Atschylus, which 
depict Cassandra, arrived in Greece, 
as starting back from the door 
of her master’s palace at the 
scent of blood from within: the 
blood shed there in old time, and 
that which -her prophetic instinct 
tells her must flow so soon from 
her own and from Agamemnon’s 
veins. And very awful is its con- 
cluding scene, in which, standing 
over their two dead bodies, Clytem- 
nestra partly founds the justification 
of her own crime in the wrong 
done to her by her husband when 
he slighted her for a Trojan captive. 
Now it is this scene, familiar of 
course to every Athenian’s memory, 
which Euripides, in the finest pas- 
sage of his Troades, supposes to 
be present to Cassandra’s foreboding 
gaze. It fills her, according to his 
conception of her character, with a 
wild and fierce exultation. She is 
after all, then, the destined avenger 
of Troy. Agamemnon, its proud 
captor, is to die on her account. 
Welcome the intermediate steps if 
so, however painful in themselves. 
Her death may be less beautiful 
than that of Polyxena; but it will 
be more fruitful in results. No 
sooner, therefore, does she hear that 
the herald Talthybius has come to 
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claim her for Agamemnon, than she 
kindles a nuptial torch, and rushes 
forth wildly from her tent, with 
hair dishevelled and eyes fiercely 
glittering, bearing it in her hand. 
Mother and attendants stand amazed 
as they listen to her chant flowing 
forth in irregular measure; Pheebus 
inspiring his priestess to declare the 
destined vengeance for the wrong 
she is about to suffer :— | 


Cassandra, 


lL, 


Hold high the flame! lift up! bring light! 
I set on fire 
(Behold ! behold!) 
This temple with my torches bright. 
Hymen ! King Hymen! sing, 
My bridegroom blest, 
Me blest, in Argos who shall wed a 
king. 
Hymen! King Hymen! sing. 
While thou, my mother, gricf 
oppressed. 
Dost weep and moan my slaughtered 
sire. 
Groan o’er our fatherland, 
I have kindled this brand 
To burn all my marriage night, 
A lustre, a light, 
Hymen, O Hymen! 
thee. 
Give flames, O Hecate !} 
Light up my bridal toreh, the maid- 
en’s right. 


bright for 


9 
we 


Lift up your feet, lift up; begin the jo- 
cund dance, 
The used of old, 
As in my father’s prosperous days. 
Lead on, King Phebus, lead 
The Chorus now. 
Upon thine altar shall my vietim 
bleed 
Where laurels shade the mead. 
Hymen! O Hymen! great art thou! 
Dance, mother, now thy foot advance, 
Circling around with mine, 
Let us our steps entwine. 
Still shouting loud Hymen’s praise, 
Still chant your glad lays 
Unto the bride. Sing, maidens, 
sing 
My marriage: to the king, 
My fated husband, songs of triumph 
raise. 


The Chorus and Queen Hecuba 
stand aghast at this mad burst of 





untimely gaiety, when they had ex- 
pected to see the priestess sadly 
take the sacred fillets from her hair, 
and lay down her key of office with 
weeping and sorrow. Her mother 
takes the torch from her hand, and 
bids the bystanders respond by tears 
only to this weird and ill-omened 
strain of nuptial melody. But Cas- 
sandra, growing calmer, stands forth 
to explain and justify it by words of 
clear and well-defined prediction :— 


Cass. 


Crown, mother, crown my conquest-bear 
ing head, 

Rejoice thou at my nuptials with the 
king, 

And send me forth; yea, if I would not 
go 

Force me hence. 
divine, 

The glorious Agamemnon, King of Greeks, 

Weds worse in me than he who wedded 


Helen ; 
For I shall slay him and lay waste his 


house, 

Avene so my sire and brethren slain. 

But hold; I will not sing the sharpened 

Which: waits my throat, but waits an- 
other’s too, 

The matricidal conflict, by my marriage 

Proclaimed, the overthrow of Atreus’ 
house. 

She adds much more, but to the 
same effect, till Talthybius (to whom 
of course these predictions sound 
simply incredible) marvels at the 
folly which has led his master to 
love so mad a woman. At last, 
when his patience is exhausted, he 
bids Cassandra follow him to the 
ship, and Hecuba awaits the sum- 
mons of her own future master, 
Ulysses. Then the prophetic fire 
burns up once more brightly in the 
Trojan maiden, and she unfolds, 
with strange precision, the suffer- 
ings which await Ulysses, and, with 
a yet more terrible distinctness, her 
own far-seen end. 


For, if Phebus can 


Cass, 


Say’st thou my mother to Ulysses’ home 
Shall come? Nay, then where would be 
Phebus’ word, 
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Revealing to me that she here should die? 

I — not taunt; yet ills remain for 
him 

To bear, weighed against which my woes 
and Troy’s 

Seem light; for, having ‘spent ten years 
beside 

The ten spent here, he shall go home 
alone ; 

First, having hardly passed Charybdis’ 
Strait, 

‘Neath Scylla’s rock, escaped the savage 


sway 
Of Cyclops, and the spells of Circe, men 
{nto swine changing, shipwrecked on salt 


Bea, 

Delayed by lotos-fruit, and by the flesh 

Of the Sun’s sacred oxen, which shall 
sing 

Notes to Ulysses bitter. In one word, 

He shall alive go into Hades ; ’scape 

The sea to find ten thousand ills at home. 

But why more words on Ulysses’ labours 
I away should fling ? 

Go, that with all speed in Hades I be 
wedded to the king. 

Thou shalt find an evil burial, by the 
night and not by day, 

Foremost leader of the Greeks who march- 
est in thy proud array. 

Me, too, shall the mountain - torrents, 
swollen by the winter’s rain, 

Sweep, a naked, cast-out corpse, where 
lies entombed my bridegroom slain, 

That wild beasts may feed upon me— 
handmaid of Apollo’s fane. 

Garlands of the god I loved best, holy 
ornaments and bright, 

Fare ye well! the feasts are over, once 
my glory and delight: 

Lo! I fling your fragments from me, while 
as yet unstained I dare 

Bid the swift wind these unto thee, O 
my prophet-king ! to bear. 

Where is then the chief’s ship? let’ me 
hasten on its deck to stand. 

Quick, all sails set, woo the breezes, king, 
and lead me from this land. 

One (to thee unknown albeit) of the 
Furies’ dreadful band. 

Farewell, mother! weep not for me, O 
my country, loved so well! 

Ye, my brethren, and thou, father, who 
beneath the earth now dwell, 

Shall ere long receive me, coming bearing 
victory to my dead, 

Having spoiled Atrides’ palace, and laid 
low our waster’s head. 


With this dread prophecy, and 
with the wild light of revenge in 


her eye, Cassandra follows the 
herald out of sight of the audience, 
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who remain to witness. more mourn- 
ful farewells, and to listen to the 
Choric wailings over fallen Troy, 
which go up at every pause in the 
action from the surrounding band of 
captive women. But we should 
only injure the effect of Cassandra’s 
grand monologue by quoting more 
from the play which contains it, 
As in the tragedy which sets forth 
at length the fate of Polyxena,* so 
the ‘ Troades,’ the bereaved mother’s 
thoughts turn to vengeance : in this ‘ 
last case to the wish to strike in 
Helen the cause of the ruin of her 
house. She rouses herself from the 
stupor of her sorrow to strengthen 
the purpose of Menelaus to punish 
his unfaithful wife; and her long 
and finally unsuccessful pleadings 
for this purpose, diminish the effect 
produced on the beholder’s mind by 
her previous anguish. In fact, the 
great interest of the‘ Troades’ begins 
and ends with Cassandra, as does 
that of the ‘ Hecuba’ with Polyxena, 
Both plays, therefore, are, like the 
‘Andromache,’ inferior to the master- 
pieces of the Hellenic drama, not 
only on account of their want of 
unity of interest, but also because, 
by the premature occurrence of their 
most exciting scenes, they expose 
those which follow to the reproach 
of comparative insipidity. 

But the same rules of art which 
condemn each of these tragedies 
considered as a whole, lead us to pro- 
nounce avery different judyment on 
their detached portions. To begin 
with the ‘Andromache’; we have 
remarked already on its inferiority, 
as to compactness of design, tv its 
modern imitation by Racine. But 
what do we find in the French play 
which lives in the memory like the 
mother’s choice of death for her 
child’s sake, as delineated by Euri- 
pides? or the pathos of her lamen- 





* The ‘ Hecuba’ of Euripides. 








tation as she is being led to execu- 
tion? or again, like the wail over 
the slaughtered Pyrrhus, and the 
sudden gleam of light shot through 
the gloom which encompasses the 
close of the drama from the glory of 
the descending Thetis ? 

Still more perfect, in its own line, 
is that portion of the ‘ Hecuba’ which 
tells the tale of Polyxena. With few, 
but masterly strokes, it paints to us 
an ideal of feminine beauty and 
dignity ; a nature which, like the 
ermine of fable, prefers des ith to any 
stain on its pure whiteness}; a 
princely heart which, rather than 
drag the honours derived to it from 
kingly ancestors in the dust, prefers 
to water that dust with the blood 
transmitted to it by them. Llad we 
still the lost ‘ Polyxena’ of Sophocles, 
it is hard to see how we could pro- 
nounce him to have here surpassed 
Euripides. Only we should, in all 
probability, have had to award to 
him the praise of a more prudent 
economy, in keeping back his hero- 
ine’s courageous resvlution, and that 
mournful farewell, which discloses 
the young girl’s regrets for life to 
the mother from whom she has no 
secrets, to a place nearer his play’s 
end, and therefore more befitting 
their immense pathos, The sense 
of an unfulfilled destiny, of a life 
cut short before it could be crowned 
by the wedded joys that were its 
due, pervades the last words of his 
noble ‘Antigone,’ as it does those of 
the ‘Polyxena’ of Euripides. But 
the farewell of the Theban princess 
is spoken to the public; she has no 
mother to sympathise (as only a 
mother can) with her disappointed 
hopes. She isa grander character 
than Polyxena, but less lovable 
than the maiden who, with childlike 
impetuosity, disregards Hecuba’s self- 
ish sorrow when it interrupts the free 
flow of her lamentation with com- 
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plaints of her own destiny ; but who, 
nevertheless, could have borne to 
live if she might have been her 
mother’s fellow-slave; and who cuts 
short her own leave-taking rather 
than overwhelm that wretched 
mother with her anguish. 

Nor is it possible for a poet to 
have drawn two partings of a mother 
and daughter with finer shades of dis- 
tinction “and more exquisite beauty | 
of contrast, than this of Hecuba and’ 
] *olyxena, and that of Clytemnestra 
and Iphigenia, i in the ‘ Iphigenia i in 
Aulis’ of Euripides.* 

Agamemnon’s daughter is sus- 
tained by hope (for “her country, 
though not for herself); Priam’s 
by despair. The young Iphigenia 
is willing to bleed to win honour 
for a living father; Polyxena to 
preserve the honour of a dead one. 
Clytemnestra is forbidden to weep 
by her high-hearted child, who yet 
cannot always restrain her own 
tears; Hecuba and ~ Polyxena, 
mingle theirs without restraint. For 
the Trojan maiden’s blood is to be 
poured forth as an offering to the 
dead ; the Greek girl’s to an ever- 
Polyxena’s sweet 
young life is to expire amid the 
ashes of her ruined country ; Iphi- 
genia’s is to be given as a ransom to 
insure the homes of Hellas against 
barbarian outrage. Accordingly, 
Clytemnestra assents when her 
daughter forbids her mourning for 
her; Hecuba makes this hopeless 
answer when hers bids her “ fare 
well:” “Bid others, child, thy 
mother cannot fare well.” And 
Iphigenia departs with hymns and 
songs of triumph ; Polyxena with 
head veiled and a silence more ex- 
pressive than many words, 

Less touching, but in some re- 
spects more striking than either of 
these two parting scenes, is that 
between Hecuba and Cassandra. 
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There the daughter sees before her 
a more evil fate, a darker doom, 
than that which awaited the victims 
in the ‘Iphigenia,’ and in the 
‘Hecuba;’ but it is less apparent 
than theirs to the mother’s eye. 
Hecuba is therefore aless prominent 
character here than in her separa- 
tion from Polyxena: Cassandra, too, 
is lifted by her prophetic enthusiasm 
above the sense of ordinary sorrows 
‘and natural human griefs, The pa- 
thos is therefore less : the sense of 
awe and terrific sublimity comes in 
as a compensation, The degrada- 
tion from which Polyxena rejoiced to 
escape even by death lies full before 
Cassandra; but she is content to un- 
dergo it for the sake of its conse- 
quences to the foes of her house and 
country. Death awaits her too, and 
a death as void of honour as her 
sister’s is full of it; but it isa death 
which the oppressor is to share with 
her. For that death the woman 
is therefore ready; it is only the 
priestess who starts with momentary 
horror at the thought of it as an in- 
sult to the mighty god whom she 
has served. Like Iphigenia, Cas- 
sandra is upheld by hope rather 
than by memory; only her hope 
wears the blood-red hues of the 
leaves of autumn, not the fresh 
green livery of the spring. Iphi- 
genia looks to make the walls of 
Mycene stronger; Cassandra to 
avenge the ruined walls of Troy by 
their overthrow. Polyxena and 
Iphigenia sigh as they see their 
bridal torches quenched ere well 
lighted; Cassandra grasps hers 
with a firm hand, knowing that the 
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Furies have kindled it for her, and 
that it will set on fire King ‘Age 
memnon’s palace. Polyxena can 
carry nothing to her. slain father and 
brethren but the tidings of her 
mother’s hopeless wretchedness; 
Cassandra aspires to bear them the 
trophies of the death of their mighti- 
est foe. Apollo’s gift of prescience, so 
fatal to the happiness of his priestess 
in sunnier hours, acquires a new 
character when all has grown dark 
around her; and she who wept 
when Troy was glad, has a joy re- 
served for herself alone, when the 
sound of mirth and laughter is 
hushed for ever amid its walls, 
Andromache, the type of perfect 
womanhood, Polyxena, of perfect 
maidenhood, in Troy, surpass Cas- 
sandra during its prosperous days in 
happiness and in charm; for she is 
the type of genius in woman, with 
its hard struggles for recognition, 
and with the baneful influence of its 
laurel shades to blast the spring 
flowers of love and joy. 


‘« Happier, happier far than thou, 
With the laurel on thy brow, 
She who makes the humblest hearth 
Lovely but to one on earth.”’ 


True; but when Troy has fallen, 
and there is no fire left on any 
hearth whether high or humble, nor 
even on any temple altar within its 
walls, the meaning of the consecrat- 
ing laurel may be seen more plainly, 
its unfading leaf be prized when all 
flowers have withered, and Cassan- 
dra’s swan-song (as Aeschylus calls 
it) rise clear among weaker women’s 
groans, 
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A DOG 


Tuat blue sea at my feet is the 
Adriatic. I have read of it in 
histories and geographies, and now 
I see it—and it is a curious sensa- 
tion to find that classic gulf so 
singularly like any other sea. It is 
like being introduced to one of 
Plutarch’s heroes, and being sur- 
prised to find that, apart from the 
toga, he closely resembles the mem- 
ber for my county or the captain of 
my company of voluuteers. I am 
in Molfetta, a place of which I had 
never read .cven in a newspaper; 
and that is a more curious sensation 
still. 

[ am not going to describe Mol 
fetta. Murray does, and advises 
his traveller, in effect, to shake the 
Molfettese dust from his feet, and 
to pass on to better quarters. There- 
fore, who cares for Molfetta? Not 
I. I did not like it when I was 
there, and shall never be there 
again. It is near Bari, but otherwise 
out of the world. There are no 
shops, there is no meat, no bread, 
no anything to eat save turnip-tops 
and macaroni; no anything else 
except a THEATRE. “ Voild”—to 
adapt the style of the French zoolo- 
gist —“ Vowld Molfetta —voild le 
chameau J” 

It is not unadvisedly that the 
word “theatre” is written « large, 
while the name of the town that 
holds the theatre is written small. 
Molfetta was the frame, the suburb ; 
the theatre was the picture, the 
citadel. Molfetta was the body, 
the theatre was the soul. In the 
theatre, and in the theatre alone, 
the people lived and breathed. I 
speak in the past tense, but of a 
past so recent, that I have no doubt 
the present would apply just as 


WITHOUT 
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well. Operatic affairs formed the 
staple topics for debate and consi- 
deration in the municipal council, 
which met to discuss what stars 
should be brought from Naples or 
Milan at the public expense, and 
when the season should begin and 
end. The political parties of the 
place were distinguished, not by the 
paltry questions that agitate the rest 
of the world, but by partisanship 
with 7a Ranuzza or la Barbagianni 
—the rival soprani who in my time 
divided households and separated 
friends, The great public did 
uot pay very dear for its whistle, 
but enjoyed it hugely, and, so to 
speak, lived shut up in its own ear, 
like an oyster in its shell, careless 
of the winds and waves that stormed 
outside. This is no ideal exaggeration 
of a musical Arcadia, but the true 
character of the place, as accurately 
stated as if I were contributing to a 
gazetteer. And so, being at Molfetta, 
I did as the Molfettese do. I left 
the sweet Italian air, in which the 
aromatic peculiarities of the town 
almost overpowered the cosmopolitan 
fragrance of the sea—and the blue 
Italian sky, almost as blue as I 
have known that of England—and 
went to the theatre. I can occa- 
sionally tolerate operatic music, and 
there was nothing else to do. Be- 
sides, I don’t like being set down 
as a madman; and as a madman I 
should have been most certainly set 
down if it ever got about that I had 
preferred listening to the song of 
the sea. 

Why was I at Molfetta, despite my 
guide-book’s warning? Why was 
I not at Trani, or Foggia, or Rome, 
or Margate, or the sources of the 
Nile? Ah, why are we ever any- 
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where—why are we in the world? 
But, if I can just tolerate music, I 
abhor metaphysics. This is the 
story of a dog, not of aman. Dogs 
despise metaphysics, and they are 
wiser than we, if honesty is any part 
of wisdom. 

Mademoiselle Ranuzza was going 
to sing. The opera was one that I 
had once heard before, even in my 
native land, whither novelties travel 
slowly. It was called “Jl Trova- 
tore.” I was pleased; for if there 
is one thipg that I hate even more 
cordially than metaphysics, it is 


The curtain had not risen when I 
found myself seated comfortably 
enough in a stall in the second row 
from the stage, looking round at the 
audience and wailing for the orches- 
tra to finish tuning. All the world 
was there—the Prefect, the Sub- 
Prefect, the Sindaco, the Count and 
the Cobbler. The Countess too was 
there, and the Cebbler’s wife, and 
the wife of the Sindaco, and the 
sons and daughters of each and all. 
I, too, was there, sitting between a 
tall elderly gentleman with a red 
ribbon and grey moustache on 
one side and vacancy on the other. 
The two stalls immediately on my 
Jeft hand were as yet unfilled. Was 
it possible that as many as two 
seats should be empty in Molfetta 
on the same day? 

No. A young man in full even- 
ing dress, white-gloved and white- 
cravated, entered at the end of 
some five minutes and took the 
next seat but one to mine. He 
was what most women—all English- 
women—would call a handsome 
young man. He was tall and lean, 
with a very long, thin nose, very 
black, expressionless eves, sunken 
cheeks, and fearfully sallow com- 
plexion, and a strong short crop of 


an opera in which I do not know 
all the tunes beforehand. I am 
an Englishman, and yet I am not 
ashamed. I can speak Italian 
with an accent which, as Italians 
say, ‘smells English”—and why 
not? Nobody blames a signor for 
talking English with a shrill accent 
that ‘“‘smells Italian ;”* it is held 
graceful and interesting, and I have 
always held that what is sauce for 
the goose is sauce for the gander, 
But I am in Molfetta; and I shall 
be there for ever unles ss I pass 
through the theatre doors. 


jet-black bristles on his chin. There 
was something tragic, melodramatic, 
sombre, conspirator- -like, in a word 
Italian in his air—not real Italian, 
but book-Italian; he might have 
stepped straight from a school-girl’s 
brain, like Minerva from the skull 
of Jove. It is such as he who have 
ere now turned the heads of young 
heiresses with their methods of con- 
jugating amare, and have afterwards 
turned out not quite so fascinating 
in the character of husband as they 
were when simply - professors of 
grammar, I like Italians—but not 
in my capacity of father to a family 
of growing girls; and this Italian 
was of the exact kind to which I, in 
such capacity, entertain the strongest 
natural antipathy. It was while 
fixing my first impressions of this 
formidable young man that | 
thoughtlessly placed my hat and 
cloak upon the seat that intervened 
between myself and him. 

“Pardon me, signor,” he said 
with the utmost politeness, “this 
seat belongs to a friend of mine, 
who will soon be bere.” 

I apologised, and was about to 
remove my hat and cloak, when | 
was anticipated in a manner which, 
I venture to say, is new to the 
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experience of any play-goer who 
has never been in Molfetta. 

A black, shining nose, projecting 
from a tangled mass of rough grey 
hair, emerged from under the row 
of stalls before me, and two rows of 
yellow teeth caught hold of my 
cloak and pulled it into a heap on 
the dusty floor. My hat was treat- 
ed, or rather ill-treated, in the same 
way ; and ther, before I could re- 
cover from my start, the seat beside 
me was occupied by the queerest of 
all the people that ever sat in an 
opera-stall—and queer enough people 
have sat in opera-stalls to give point 
to the compariscn. 

Hie was a large, rough dog, of 
no breed that I could recognise ; 
it may have been indigenous and 
peculiar to Molfetta, but I am in- 
clined to class him as sut generis, 
even there. 

Poor fellow! He could not help 
the intermediate ancestors that 
separated him from the canine 
Adam and the canine Eve who 
originally fathered him and mothered 
him as well as the noblest St. Ber- 
nard or the daintiest King Charles, 
For my part, I rather prefer mon- 
grels—I am proud of being an Eng- 
lishman. My fellow-mongrel was 
ugly and rough ; he had treated my 
new hat and my old cloak rot too 
respectfully ; his teeth looked strong 
aud sharp, in spite of the yellow 
hue that told of a long career of 
beones—and, alas! some dire mis- 
ebance had deprived him of the 
badge of every dog’s self-respect— 
his tail. But, tail-less or not tail- 
less, a dog’s eye is a dog’s eye; and 
it turned on me and said, more 
plainly than words can speak,— 

“Who are you, that interfere 
with the comforts of a gentleman ?” 

Yes—you are a gentleman, al- 
though a mongrel, my next-door 
neighbour: I could see that with 
half an eye: and I murmured, “I 
beg your pardon, signor.” 
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But a dog in a theatre, with a 
stall to himself, and taking it as of 
right! That was the curious part 
of the matter. Church-going dogs 
I have known, but a play-going dog 
I never knew. I always supposed 
it to be against theatrical manners 
and customs to allow cani—as the 
Italians stylé good dogs and bad 
singers—to exhibit themselves in 
front of the scenes. What was yet 
more curious, nobody but myself 
took the least notice of this curiosity. 

I am a timid Englishman, but I 
plucked up courage. 

“Sir,” said I, this time to my 
neighbour’s neighbour, “this gen- 
tleman—vyour friend—is he an 
habitué ?” 

“ A regular subscriber. He takes 
two stalls—one for himself, one for 
me. It is kind of him, signor. I 
love music, and if it were not for 
him “ 

“Pardon me, your hearing music 
depends upon him? I don’t quite 
understand.” 

“ Without Muffino I go nowhere. 
Yes, signor, I once lost a whole 
week of the divinest music because 
the Town Council was considering 
whether Muffino should be admitted 
to the stalls or no. Signor, it al- 
most caused a revolution !” 

“ A revolution ?” 

“ Yes, signor. I threaten to or- 
ganise a claque that shall close the 
house for a whole season. They 
compromise, I withdraw my threat 
on condition that Muffino shall be 
admitted; they withdraw their 
refusal on condition that Muffino 
shall pay. I sce you are a foreigner, 
signor, or you would have heard all 
this long ago.” 

I ventured to introduce myself to 
Signor Muffino by luying my hand 
on his grey wig. 

“ He is a handsome dog,” I said, 
thinking better of Muffino’s master, 
or friend, than before. “It is a 
pity he has lost bis tail.” 
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The young man’s brow clouded, 
his dark eyes grew darker, and he 
scowled, 

“Signor,” said he, “ courtesy de- 
mands that we should not take 
notice of personal defects before the 
face of the unfortunate. Pardon 
me, signor, if I observe that you are 
growing bald, very bald indeed, 
and that your whisker on this side 
contains already six grey hairs.” 

The rebuke was just. I was 
ashamed,—partly for my breach of 
good manners—partly, it may be, 
for those six grey hairs. I had 
thought there were but five. I 
held my tongue, and the curtain 
rose, 

Would, O my reader, that you 
had seen the intelligent, eager eyes 
of Muffino blink and warm up when 
the music began! It was he, not I, 
that looked at the stage. I looked 
at him. The human audience lis- 
tened to the music @ [Jtalienne : 


that is to say, they talked and 
laughed and let the music flow on, 
like tourists who find in beautiful 
scenery a sauce for sandwiches and 


bottled beer. The canine auditor 
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was silent and absorbed. Who can 
say what miracles sound, as well as 
sight, scent, taste and touch, may 
not set w orking i in a brain so ‘mack 
more acutely, intensely, sensitively 
receptive of outward things than the 
introspective mind of man? True, 
a dog cannot create; but the less 
the creative faculty the greater the 
appreciative power, as all the world 
knows. You have, of course, seen 
your terrier lift up his nose and 
howl as the German band played 
outside your window, or as your 
daughter practised finger-exercises 
or ran up and down the scale? You 
think it was because he hates music, 
Why? Do you expect him to show 
his pleasure by clapping his paws! 
Watch his tail, curling and vibrat- 
ing tightly with excitement, and 
remember how closely akin are in- 
tense pleasure and_intense pain. He 
may suffer, but it is the ecstactic 
suffering of emotion that finds vent 
in that long-drawn, unconscious 
howl—in that snake-like writhing 
of the tail. 

3ut, alas for Muffino! 
no tail! 


He had 
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Such was my first introduction to 
Signor Muffino of Molfetta. 

a me, love my dog. Converse- 
ly, as a dog would say, Love me, love 
my man. [I liked what I came to 
know of Signor Muffino, He was 
a gentle fellow and a loving—as 
gentle as he was ill-bred; and as 
loving as he was ill-favoured. Not 
that he wanted proper spirit,—he 
was not one of those painfully 
large-hearted dogs that practise uni- 
versal philanthropy and bestow 
their best caresses upon the boots 
that come oftenest and hardest on 
their hides. His was not that 
feminine love which takes kicks and 
gives kisses, but the masculine as- 


pect of love that is called friendship 
when we wish to honour it with its 
highest name. I saw him bite 
once, poor fellow, when some clum- 
sy foot in a crowd trod upon the 
toes of—his master. I once saw him 


make a desperate charge to the res- 


cue when some absent-minded phil- 
osopher, with his eyes doubtless 
upon the stars, was walking off with 
his master’s gold-headed cane. He 
had to desert the substance of a 
bone in order to pursue the retreat- 
ing shadow of the philosopher, a and 
he never saw the bone again, It 
had been carried off by her ladyship 
the spaniel of the lady of the Sin- 
daco, It was hard ; for poor Muffino 
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did not get too many bones, as I 
came to find out in course of time. 

I am proud to say that I had the 
honour of being numbered among 
Muffino’s friends. But I could not, 
somehow, swallow that cardinal 
point in his creed, Love me, love my 
man. 

The dog’s name we know: the 
man’s was Benvenuti.. To distin- 
guish him from the half-hundred 
other Benvenuti in Molfetta he had 
been christened Onofrio. To dis- 
tinguish him from the five-and- 
twenty fellow-townsmen named 
Onofrio Benvenuti he was called 
di Saverio, from his father’s Chris- 
tian name. To distinguish him 
from the twelve named Onofrio 
Benvenuti di Saverio, he had re- 
ceived the nickname of La Jettatura. 
So much the worse for him, for Za 
Jettatura means the Evil Eye. My 


first disagreeable impression was 
somehow confirmed by his sobriquet. 


I did not like Don Onofrio Benven- 
uti di Saverio la Jettatura, 

Everybody knows what a terrible 
thing it is to get a reputation for the 
Evil Eye. It may blight the hap- 
piness of the most amiable, nay, of 
the otherwise best beloved of men. 
But when the brand is fixed to one 
who is the reverse of beloved, it is 
a horrible thing indeed: and, in this 
ease, nobody liked La Jettatura. 
My prejudice was justified by public 
opinion. 

He was a mauvais sujet, a black 
sheep, a ne’er-do-weel, a valniente. 
To adapt a celebrated passage of Ma- 
caulay, what the black sheep is to the 
mere ne’er-do-weel, what the mauvais 
sujet is to the black sheep, what the 
valniente is to the mauvais sujet, 
what the Molfettese valniente is to 
other valnienti,—such was La*Jetta- 
tura to the other valnienti of his 
native town. Ever since he had 
been born, as I made out from my 
friend the Sindaco, he had borne 
a bad name, independently of bis 
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sobriquet. Some people are born 
with silver spoons in their mouths, 
as we all know; bat we do not know 
as well as we ought that some are 
born with ne’er-do-weel, or black 
sheep, or whatever the synonym 
may be, marked as clearly on their 
foreheads as if it were tattooed there 
in sepia or gunpowder. Do what 
they will, the unfortunate victims 
can never get rid of their birth- 
brand, though they may lead the 
life. of St. Anthony. For the most 
part, however, they do not lead the 
life of St. Anthony; they feel, and 
not unreasonably, the force of the 
maxim, “as well be hung for a 
sheep as a lamb,” and act accord- 
ingly. 

On making more minute inquiries 
into the matter, however, it seemed 
to me that La Jettatura had been 
thus labelled less on account of any- 
thing he had done than of much 
that he had not done. He was 
very unlucky and very poor. 

His poverty was perhaps his own 
fault, for it was possible at Molfetta 
to keep body and soul together for 
the price of his kid gloves and 
opera-stalls. But then, if he ha 
not made the theatre the first and 
paramount charge on his little in- 
come he would have been scarcely 
an Italian of the south—certainly 
no Molfettese. To sit anywhere 
but in a stall would have appeared 
to him a contradiction in terms; 
and as to the expense of the second 
stall, I only wonder he did not buy 
kid gloves for Muffino. - Whether 
his want of luck can be so easily 
accounted for, I am less sure. He 
had been more than once suspected, 
once caught red-handed in the fact, 
of cheating at dominoes, Yet, none 
the less, he was a chronic loser in 
games of chance. It was the win- 
ners, in his case, who found out the 
loser, and they laughed who won. 
lle it-was who played the part of 
hero in-a certain comedietta where- 
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in an irate peasant of the neigh- 
bourhood found somebody hidden 
away in a cupboard, of which his 
wife kept the key. He was not the 
only Onofrio Benvenuti who called 
upon the peasant’s wife, but the 
others were not found out, and La 
Jettatura had to bear the sins of 
them all. It was he, grave, wise, 
stern as he looked with those deep- 
set eyes of his, that went so far as 
to draw a knife upon one who had 
provoked him beyond mortal. en- 
duranee. He was, nevertheless, ob- 
viously the turbulent aggressor: his 
opponent had been guilty only of us- 
ing the weapon which, though sharper 
than a sword, is not held to justify 
the reply of naked steel. In a word, 
he was an idle, not over-wise, singu- 


larly unlucky young man, who, in’ 


x very laxly laced place, had some- 
how contrived to earn the character 
of a rogue, a roué, and an assaasin. 
He was a weak vessel filled with 
water, which his friends and neigh- 
hours were doing their best to turn 
into the gall and vinegar of misan- 
thropy. 

Wretches that we are—to be the 
only created beings that have a 
word to express hatred for our fel- 
low-wretches. Apes have no word 
for it; nor even parrots, despite the 
bad language we have managed to 
teach them. And as for Misotyony 
—dog-hating—there is no such bar- 
barous, no such impossible word: 
there could not be, even if to the 
dogs should go the language of him 
who sang of the Dog of Ulysses. 
But forward ! 

The young man, without luck for 
good management to make up for 
his want of principle, found in 
Muffino alone one who never found 
him out, who never provoked him 
to anger, who never betrayed him. 
I never, in his presence, ventured 
to refer to the loss of the tail again ; 
but I heard the story from another 
und more reputable acquaintance 
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of mine—one of the numerous 
priests with which Molfetta, the 
seat of a seminary, swarms. It is 
a terrible legend. Englishman as | 
am to the backbone, it makes ine 
shudder from my senscrium all the 
way down the series of vertebra 
which should in the human race, 
and does in the canine’ race, termi- 
nate in a tail, 

The cupboard of La Jettatura was 
bare—very bare. “Come, my 
Muffino,” he said, “Jet us have a 
shake at the dice-box.” He thought 
of ivory in its relation to silver. 
Muffino pricked up his ears and 
wagged the tail of which he then 
was proud. He thought of ivory in 
its relation to Bone. 

Their way to the dice-box led 
them past the church of San Gen- 
naro: and La Jettatura, as pious a 
youth in his way as Schiller’s Fri- 
dolin, thought, “I will ask a bless- 
ing on the ivories for luck; it can 
do no harm, What is more,—for 
every time I throw double sixes, 
Sant’ Onofrio shall have a taper— 
long sixes on my honour,” or what- 
ever these terms of commerce may 
be in Molfettese. So they went in 
—there was plenty of time before 
the breakfast-hour, at which they 
expected to find one or two young 
men from the Commune whom they 
might induce to try a throw or two 
before returning to the labour of 
carrying on the municipal govern- 
ment of Molfetta, 

The church was nearly empty. 
One priest, my informant, was cn- 
gaged in some duty at the high altar, 
of the nature of which I am not 
informed. La Jettatura took his 
place in a side chapel before the 
altar of Sant? Onofrio. Muffino 
pattered about here and there, think- 
ing, I doubt not, “I have heard of 
church mice: are there church rats, 
I wonder—and if so, where ?” 

Suddenly a loud exclamation, in 
language singularly inappropriate to 
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a church, startled La Jettatura from 
his knees. 


My informant, the priest, knew 
not whether he was on his head or 
his heels). He was only aware of a 
leap and a spring—of two rows of 
sharp teeth that struck against his 
fingers—it might have been dog, 
it might have been de vil, for aught 
he knew. The red light still burned 
before the high altar, but the wafer 
was gone. It was not he that had 
eried out—he was too thunderstruck 
tocry. But, before he was fairly on 
his feet, La Jettatur: 4 Was surrounded 
by the unfailing little crowd that, 
when there is the least pretence for 
excitement, springs up from the 
flag-stones of an empty church as 
inevitably as from the paving-stones 
of London, or from the sands of a 
lesertisland. Six old women, eight 
boys, the sacristan and a gendarme, 
formed a circle round La Jettatura, 
And between him and them stood 
Muftino, holding a wafer delicately 
in his teeth, as if to say: “See 
what I have found! Here is food 
for us both; the cake for you—the 
erumbs for me.” 

I am aware that what I have just 
told may savour a little of irrever- 
ence to some to whom I would not 
give any real cause of offence for the 
world. AJl I can say is that the 
story is Truth’s, sad not mine. If 
[am right in my doubts, still I may 
not insult her by making apologies 
that she scorns. If I am wrong— 
as I trust I am—lI apologise, most 
humbly, for insulting any of my 
readers by supposing y them capable 
of seeing harm in the anecdote of a 
good and self- denying heart, what- 
ever it may be. Truth could not 
be irreverent even if she tried. 

Meanwhile, while I am standing 
nat in hand, and begging pardon 
before I am blamed, the Chureh, by 
the hands of the law, had grasped 
poor Muffino under her strong arm. 
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‘La Jettatura was the most horror- 
stricken of all. If the earth had 
opened and swallowed up both him- 
self and Muffino he would not have 
been surprised. He was indeed an 
unlucky young man; and from that 
day forward he rejected the patron- 
age of Sant’ Onofrio. 

What was to be done? The 
crime could not be expiated, save in 
one way. Muffino must die; and 
justice was sixteen to one. 

No—not to one! La Jettatura 
was a weak, even a timid man, when 
face to face with a gendarme. But, 
were Muffino to be condemned to 
Malebolge, then Malebolge must be 
the doom of Muffino’s master too. 
Ora e sempre—in life and in death 
these two were one: and now, against 
the crowd, the one was two. 

“Let him-go—let Muffino go!” 
exclaimed La Jettatura. “I will 
yive you i 

“ What will you give?” asked the 
gendarme, with a wink at the 
sacristan. 

The young man hung his head— 
there would be no use in promising 
wax tapers to a gendarme, and his 
pockets were empty of all but vows. 
But meanwhile Muffino began to 
struggle—he was strong, and it was 
as much as his captors could do to 
keep him in hand. The saeristan 
grasped him by the scruff of the 
neck—the gendarme laid hold of his 
tail—the old women began to draw 
back, and the boys danced round 
and round them all. But there was 
little hope for Muffinon. He was 
strong, but so was the sacristan and 
so was the gendarme. 

Muffino’s master was filled with 
despair. In imagination he already 
saw the corpse of his faithful friend, 
his only believer, swinging in the 
piazza, or swollen with salt water 
and tossed about in derision by the 
blue waves of the Adrian Sea. Only 
a dead dog—but what did not that 
mean to him? Muffino meant te 
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him home, sympathy, and even 
conscience. For, bad as he might 
be, and luckless as he was, he was 
accompanied in the person of his dog 
with a constant, though unapproach- 
able, standard of honour and 
honesty. 

He prayed, he threatened, but the 
sacristan was too horrified to listen ; 
and the gendarme, though less horri- 
fied, was not going to be beaten by 
a dog, and bullied by a fellow that 
could not afford a buona mano. He 
was an Officer of justice ; and justice, 
in one sense or another, must be 
“ done.” 

At last a sudden thought struck 
La Jettatura, 

“T am very sorry,” he said, quiet- 
ly, letting the arms with which he 
had been energetically gesticulafing 
fall down by his sides. “It is not 
the dog I’m trying to save—it’s all 
of you. But never mind, You 
can’t say it’s my fault when you, 
Sacristan, or you, Gendarme, take 
to bark like a dog, and foam, and go 
inte fits at the sight of water, and 
die in agony. He’s mad—that’s 
all.” 

As chance would have it, Muffino 
at the moment snapped at the fin- 
gers that clutched his throat. The 
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So ended that adventure, if ad- 
ventures can ever be said to end. 
La Jettatura wept, the eight boys 
laughed, the six old women scream- 
ed, the sacristan stood agape, the 
priest recovered his wits, and Muf- 
fino was saved, 

But the gendarme did not like 
being laughed at by the eight small 
boys. His prestige was gone. 

“You shall pay for this, signor !” 
he grumbled, as he walked away, 
with his own tail between his legs 
and Muffino’s in his hand. 

The poor Jettatura! No wonder 
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sacristan let go, and started back 
with a yell. 

“Now! now, Muffino! Run!” 
cried La Jettatura, pointing to the 
open door. 

But, alas! he spoke too soon, 
His head, indeed, was free—but he 
could not run. The gendarme, who 
had been on the point of letting go 
with as much speed as the sacristan, 
saw throughthe game. He grinned, 
and held on like grim death to Muf- 
fino’s tail. 

“The mad dog!”—“The Evil 
Eye !” cried out the little crowd; 
but the gendarme, being at the safe 
end of the dog, and wearing an in- 
fallible charm, made of coral, and 
shaped like a horn, against the eye 
of the dog’s master, held on like a 
hero. 

But it is wonderful what presence 
of mind, when summoned by love, 
will do. In one moment, more 
quickly than I can call up the scene, 
the ready knife of La Jettatura was 
in his hand. The blade flashed— 
Muffino was off and away. The gen- 
darme fell prostrate on the stones of 
the church—his feet flew up—and 
he grasped in his hand a dog’s tail. 

La Jettatura sheathed his knife, 
and cried like a child. 


he was sore when I remarked upon 
the personal peculiarity of Muffino. 
Worse than stabbing himself to the 
lreart had been that severance of 
Muffino’s body from Muffino’s tail. 
He did not go to throw dice at the 


café—he had no heart forfood. He 
went home to his bare cupboard, 
and his soul sank within him when 
he opened the door. He had fol- 
lowed a track of gore up the stairs. 

I once knew a dog who loved all 
men save one; and that one was a 
country surgeon who had performed 
upon him the villainous operation 
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of cercotomy, or tail-shortening, 
which certain would-be improvers 
upon nature think an addition to 
canine beauty. He had done it 
treacherously, and under the guise 
of friendship, and he was never for- 
given, His gentle victim somewhere 
found a special look for him that 
said, as plainly as words could speak, 
“Fool—to think you could mend 
what wagged at you in love! You 
shall be punished by seeing my 
stump still wag for all but you: 
and the surgeon never met the eyes 
that excluded him alone from their 
kindness without remorse and shame. 
But this was not the story of Muf- 
fino and La Jettatura. The two poor 
fellows came up crouching one to 
another, saying, ‘ Muffino, forgive 
me”—“ Onofrio, thou art forgiven.” 
I should not like to count the tears 
they shed between them before that 
sad day was over. 
“ A child will weep a bramble’s smart, 

A maid to sce her sparrow part, 

A stripling for a woman’s heart; 

But woe awaits a country, when 


She sees the tears of bearded men. 
Then, oh what omen, dark and high, 


fell over Molfetta that day? The 
young man wept despite his beard ; 
but you have not seen the most 
touching sight upon earth till you 
have seen a dog shed tears, Think 
not he cannot, for he can, 

And so they at last went to bed, 
not only without breakfast but with- 
out supper, but dearer friends than 
ever, if that could be. 

But, alas! after the battle of, San 
Gennaro, La Jettatura obtained more 
than ever an evilname. There were 
tongues that se oe d not to charge 
him with having sect on his dog to 
commit sac wilege ge, and of having 
drawn his knife on the representa- 
tive of the law. In gq juarters where 
to be called Free thinker or Garibal- 
dino was to be abused, he received 
those titles; while the party of pro- 


gress asked, “ What was he doing 
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in a church at all?’ Thus his pre- 
sumed impiety condemned him with 
the conservativé admirers of La 
Ranuzza: his presumed piety with 
the liberal following of La Barba- 
gianni. For a long time he hung 
his head whenever he was spoken 
to, as if it were he and not Muffino 
that had lost his tail. By-and-by 
—there is no explaining the course 
of such things—it became “ bad 
form,” as we say in English, to 
associate with Muffino’s master. 
Those who did were held to reflect 
a little of his blackness, while he in 
valle caught more and more of 
theirs, for it was only the disreput- 
able whe tolerated him now. . It 
must have been unspeakably pain- 
ful to the poor young man, whose 
heart was not very far out of the 
right place, to see mothers catch up 
and hide their children when the 
tail-less dog and the Evil Eye passed 
by. 
‘How he clung to the cur for 
whose sake he was sinking into out- 
lawry—into an Italian Coventry, 
which is even more cold and deso- 
late than that of ‘Warwickshire ! 
When I think of it, I almost feel 
my own’ eyes begin to swell. It 
was touching to see how jealous he 
grew if Muffino chanced to lick any 
hand but his own; it made him 
quarrel with me for three days, and 
would have made him angry with 
me for four if I had not made peace 
by bringing Muffino some little 
luxuries in the shape of some par- 
ticular cakes of which he was pas- 
sionately fond. Even then, when 
regarding Muffino’s watering mouth, 
he seemed to be thinking, “ Tien 
Danaos,” but he grasped my hand. 
I did not like the man, but for Muf- 
fino’s sake I could not help being 
his friend. He lived for Muffino. 
Which loved the other best I do 
not know. In love, they say, it is 
always one of the. two that loves, 
while the other consents to be loved. 
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In grammar, as we know, the two 
voices of “to love” mean different 
things. But it was all one in the 
end. Dog’s love is the best love; 
but it is not easy to say in this case 
which was the most perfect dog’s 
love—the dog’s or the man’s. If 


La Jettatura should die, Muffino 
would never be consoled: he would 
probably break his heart upon his 
master’s grave. 
were to die! 
And so, during my stay at Mol- 
fetta, they lived on—always in the 


But—if Muffino 


The summer was unusually hot 
that year; so hot that I began to 
think the pleasure of our English 
summer is not so highiy rated as it 
ought to be. “ Three hot days and 
a thunderstorm” is better than 
thirty red-hot days without a shower 
of rain, in spite of foreign sneers at 
us and our ways. It was not with- 
out much joy, tempered with singu- 
larly little regret, that I-was at last* 
on the eve of leaving Molfetta—as 
I hope and trust—for ever. 1 was 
surfeited with “Il Trovatore,” while 
beef had become amemory. Half a 
stone of me had gone to feed the 
sweet but greedy southern air—that 
- vampire atmosphere that intoxicates 
‘with dreary siestas and robs us of 
blood and sinew. I was in a 
Capua of macaroni and turnip-tops, 
and was home-sick for a glass of 
beer. 

I was paying a visit to the Sin- 
daco, pour prendre congé, and was 
carrying on a lively and interesting 
conversation with the better half of. 
that functionary—the owner of the 
little spaniel that had once robbed 
Muffino of his bone. As I have 
ealled our conversation lively and 
interesting, I must explain. It was 
about what we had respectively had 
for dinner during the last seven 
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hottest water, always in the coldest 
shade: always in scrapes, and never 
getting out again. And yet some- 
how, in spite of all, I am sure they 
were not unhappy. La Jettatura 
never did anything right—but then 
he had Muffino, Everybody scorned 
him — but Muffino; everybody 
avoided him—but Moffino. He 
had no brains, no thoughts, no 
knowledge, no luck, no friend, no 
self-respect, no money, no aims, no 
hopes, but he had—Muffino. And 
Muffino had La Jettatura. 


days—a topic, next to the opera, of 
unfailing interest to the Molfettese 
mind. What music was to our poli- 
tics, such was the alternation of 
macaroni and turnip-tops to our 
weather. We had just come to the 
conclusion that, having fared pre- 
cisely alike on five days out of the 
seven, we were a curiously sympa- 
thetic couple, when we were startled 
by the firing of a gun. 

Scarcely had we recovered from 
the start, when a young man from the 
Jommune, with whom we were both 
acquainted, rushed into the room in 
a state of wild excitement—wild 
even for the excitemant of a Mol- 
fettese. 

“Ah, Don Ulisse!” exclaimed 
the lady, “ what was that gun—is 
it the Revolution ?” 


“The Revolution! It is worse 


‘than the Revolution ten thousand 


times—it is a Mad Dog !—and if I 
am bitten i 

“ Diaminé! My Fida —- where 
is she ?—oh, if she is bitten 

“Calm yourself, dear signora,” I 
said. “And you also, Don Ulisse. 
I will go andlook for Fida, Muffino!” 
I thought, as I seized my hat and 
hurried off to warn La Jettatura. 
* Muffino—all the curled Fidas in 
the universe, nay in Molfetta, are 
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not worth a hair of thy tail that 
used to be—and if thou art bit- 
ten re 26 

I hastened to the piazza, and 
learned the cause that had thrown 
the whole town into a wilder com- 
motion than if Garibaldi himself, 
with all his red shirts, had come 
marching into Molfetta. A strange 
dog—who had come, none knew 
whence—and'had gone, none knew 
whither, had passed through the 
street, straight as an arrow, like 
a Malay running a-muck, with foam- 
ing lips and haggard eyes. He must 
have been a very canine Proteus— 
a dog-fiend. Some said he was as 
black as Cerberus—some painted 
him white, some grey, some brown, 
some tan. He was long-haired, 
short-haired, rough, smooth, long- 
legged, short-legged, everything, all 
at once, that a dog could be. 

“ Are you sure there was such a 
dog at all?’ I asked one of the 


chattering, gesticulating crowd. 

“Tt is as sure as that he is mad, 
Eccellenza !” 

“ And are you sure that he was 
mad ?’ I asked another. 

“Tt is as sure as that he lives, 


signor !” 

Well—any way, the dog was not 
in Molfetta now. Fact or fiction, 
mad or not mad, he had vanished 
into the nowhere whence he had 
sprung. But with him the peace 
of that peaceful town had vanished 
too. Who knew what other dogs 
he had bitten on his course, and 
thus infected with his horrible sin ? 
Perhaps one only—but then which 
one ? Perhaps none—but who could 
tell? Doubt was worse than cer- 
tainty: and every dear domestic 
friend had been transformed into a 
suspected public foe. 

At last, suddenly, the word went 
round that the municipal authorities 
were met in solemn session at the 
Commune to consider the best means 
of calming the public mind. We 
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breathed more freely — Molfetta 
could trust its Sindaco. 

Another repert. A councillor— 
who kept no dogs—had moved : 
“ Considering that some or any dog 
may have been infected with hydro- 
phobia ; considering that tire delin- 
quent is and must remain unknown : 
it is decreed that every dog who has 
been seen in the streets this day 
within our jurisdiction, without re- 
gard to rank, sex, or age, shall be- 
forthwith arrested and condemned 
to death as suspect ; and the police 
are charged with the execution of 
this decree.” 

Third report. Molfetta is divided 
into two factions: those who, owning 
no dog-favourites, approve the reso- 
lution verbatim. et literatim, and 
those who would add, by way of 
amendment, “ except my own.” I 
have not seer La Jettatura. 

Fourth report. The council grows 
stormy. The Sindaco is pleading 
for Mademoiselle Fida. 

Fifth report. The wife of the 
Sindaco has sent a message. “ If 
Fida is not excepted, declare Mol- 
fetta in a state of siege.” The 
Sindaco, though he hates Fida, is 
battling in a minority of one, 

Sixth report—very late in the 
afternoon. The Sindaco has yielded. 
Like Brutus, he sacrifices Fida, and 
his own domestic tranquillity, upon 
the altar of his native town. The 
decree is voted, nemine contra- 
dicente. The death-warrant of every 
dog in Molfetta is signed. 

“ But not Muffino’s!” I said, 
when the latest news was told, “I 
am an Englishman—the Union Jack 
shall protect Muffino.” Alas! my 
vaunt was vain. 

I was on my way to the lodging 
of La Jettatura when I met my poor 
friend hanging by the nape of his 
neck from the hand of a tall, strong 
gendarme. He caught sight of me, 
and turned upon me his pléading 
eves. 
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“‘ My friend,” I said to the gen- 
darme, “ you will oblige me by sell- 
ing me that dog for ten seudi,” 

The fellow grinned. “ You are 
joking, Eccellenza—a dead dog is 
not worth a centesimo, and I am an 
honest man.” 

“ Twenty scudi, then. Thirty. 
Forty. Take fifty, and give me 
Muffino.” 

“ Not a hundred, Eccellenza. 
This is the mad dog—the mad dog, 
Eceellenza! He himself, for whose 
arrest - a reward and promotion is 
promised at the Commune.” 

“ Nonsense. The mad dog—if 
there ever was one—had smooth 
hair.” 

“ This is smooth hair, Eccellenza.” 

“ What? Then I tell you the 
mad dog had rough hair.” 

és Eccellenza, this is rough hair— 
very rough, indeed.” 

«Gendarme !” I said sternly, 
“tell me—are you the—the—the— 
man who once held Muffino’s tail ?” 

The poor captive raised his ‘nose 
to the pitiless stars and whined— 
such a despairing, protesting, ap- 
pealing whine! The gendarme, the 
brute, grinned again and passed on. 

Muffino, the gentlest, tenderest, 
truest, sanest of gentlemen, to fall 
a victim to the miserable revenge of 
a scoundrel of a gendarme! It was 
not tobe borne. I spent that even- 
ing, the whole night indeed, in striv- 
ing to gain a reprieve, but in vain. 


The next day was the 24th of 
August. The 24th of August is 
the feast of Saint Bartholomew. 

I dared not call on La Jettatura 
to tell him the result of my advo- 
cacy. My heart would not carry 
me beyond a visit to the mistress 
of Fida. She was, by nature, no 
deeper than a saucer : but the saucer 
held a storm. I called on her be- 
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I might as well have spoken to the 
stars, or to the sea. Had not La 
Jettatura himself cried out “ Mad 
dog” in the church of San Gennaro / 
Had not the gendarme, the perjured 
scoundrel, seen the strange do 

snap at Muffino? Did he not look 
mad? Were not his jaws percepti- 
bly foaming? Was there not al- 
ready a dangerous gleam in his eye? 

Ah! and so there would be in 
your eye or mine were we, by a 
jury of dogs, condemned to suffer 
on the scaffold for what we had 
never done. 

“ The ordeal of water !”.I de- 
manded. 

Water was brought. He drank 
greedily. “See how mad he is!” 
they said; “they always drink 
like that before the paroxysm comes 
on.” And then there was that 
horrible decree. How should Muffino 
escape when Fida was doomed? If 
the decree itself were repealed for 
others it could not be repealed for 
him. 

I began to hear the name of “ Mad 
dog” coupled with that of “ Mad 
Englishman.” And then I remem- 
bered that he, whether dog or man, 
whose name has once been joined 
with the epithet of mad, may as 
well cut his throat and hold his 
tongue. I yielded to the only 
power that is stronger than the 
will of man—I was conquered by 
the injustice of the world. 


VI. 


cause her window looked upon the 
piazza ; and I had not long to wait 
for what I came to see. 

I have seen all the remarkable 
public spectacles in the world—a 
bull fight in Seville, a carnival in 
Milan, a revolution in Paris, Lord 
Mayor’s Day in London. But I never 
have seen, and never shall see, so 
strange a sight as the cortége that | 
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witnessed in Molfetta that day. I 
see it slowly filing before me as I 
write: it haunts my dreams. 

By a strange coincidence, some 
heavy bell is tolling when a gen- 
darme enters the piazza, carrying 
under his arm a handsome white 
dog, of some Pomeranian breed, who 
bore to his untimely death that 
air of placid indifference which 
marks the half-civilised races: his 
fox-like features betray no emotion, 
and his feathery tail curls jauntily 
over his back, like the plumage of 
an Indian brave who goes to the 
stake as calmly as he sends others 
there. But, if he is calm for him- 
self, there is one who is not calm 
for him. Near enough to give him 
a last caress if she dared, follows the 
brown face of his little playmate—a 
girl of some ten years old, whose large 
brown eyes overflow with tears for 
one whom her warm heart no doubt 
loves all the better for his snowy 
calm. I think, for that hour, she 
believes herself beyond the reach of 
comfort until she dies. Round her 
neck, unheeded, is thrown the arm 
of a lad a little taller than she. He 
ought to feel jealous of such grief 
for another, and he looks tenderly, 
not upon the Pomeranian, but on 
her. But there is a proud flash in 
his eye that bespeaks him a gener- 
ous rival, and I suspect that, when 
he grows up, Law and Order will 
have gained another foe. Many a 
Beppo or Tonio has turned brigand 
or rebel for less cause than because 
the gendarmes took away Marietta’s 
dog and made her cry. But another 
group follows upon the scene. 

Here is a second gendarme, lead- 
ing by a frayed rope a prince of 
royal blood—perhaps a king. He 
is a splendid retriever, gorgeously 
combed and curled, with a silver 
chain round his neck, in melancholy 
contrast with the knotted halter. 
There is no indifference about him, 
but there, in the calm of his mourn- 
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ful dignity, I read the pride of 
fallen majesty. He is followed to 
the scaffold by my right-hand neigh- 
bour in the theatre—a tall, soldier- 
like, grey-moustachioed colonel. I 
know him at once—he had fought 
at Solferino and Magenta for Italia 
and Nero, and this is his reward. 
Still there is no rebellion in the 
old soldier’s face: it is bowed not 
with anger but with sorrow. Even 
so would he follow the Ré galan- 
?uomo to his grave. 

But from this noble pair my at- 
tention is drawn by a sharp cry. 
Kicking, struggling, biting, yelping 
in the hands of three gendarmes is 
a tiny terrier, who seems to have 
been endowed all at once with the 
agility of a monkey and the strength 
of alion. There is neither stoicism 
nor majesty about this little rebel ; 
as if prescient of his coming fate he 
makes a last frantic fight for life 
and liberty. He to be cut off by 
public tyranny in the flower of his 
years; he to be torn from the 
dear old bones that lie cunningly 
buried in a certain corner of the 
yard at home; he to be destroyed 
before the work of his life—the 
worrying of that cat—is but half 
performed. No wonder he yelps 
and kicks, and makes fearful havoc 
with the fingers of his captors. Be- 
hind and around him run friends 
scarcely less frantic than he: they 
vociferate, gesticulate, threaten, and 
implore — children, father, grand- 
mother, neighbours, make a tumult 
as if the end of one little terrier 
meant the end of the world. 

Now comes a pitiable sight—a 
houseless vagabond of the streets, 
grey, toothless, half bald with 
mange, to whom death should come 
as a relief—he has no mourners to 
see him die. Pass on, poor dog, to 
death, the friend of the friendless 
and the poor! Then—the wife of 
the Sindaco turns away her eyes. 
Itj is Fida. The child of luxury 
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follows the outcast to a common 
save. 

But for shame! I also turn away 
—the pampered little tyrant looks 
up in the gendarme’s face, and licks 
his hand. I blush for my order. 
A bas les aristocrats, @ la lanterne ! 
Then follows—yes, a pug—a Silen- 
us, bloated with fat, with black, flat 
nose, and ungainly gait, waddling 
rather than marching to his doom, 
and by his side a graceful lady, 
beautiful I am sure, though I can- 
not see her face for the handker- 
chief she holds to her eyes. Then 
a whole boat’s crew of fishermen 
and lads—one with a sweetheart— 
following a mongrel with measured 
tread, black looks, and ominous 
silence: then three generations of 
mourners bewailing a poor little 
sleek, soft, fat, curly puppy, not 
two months old, who whines and 
whimpers and fights about feebly 
with his innocent baby paws, not 
struggling, but feeling and crying 
for the mother who has not yet left 
off loving him, and follows after, 
howling her protest to the sky—to 
the heaven that gives from the 
earth that takes away. I think 
these two might have been tied 
with the same cord. And so on 
and on they come— 


** Both oe, puppy, whelp, and 


hound, 
And cur of low degree” — 


mourned — most of them — with 
tears, every one of which was hon- 
est and true. So honest is a dog 
that hypocrisy dares not stand even 
by his tomb. But then, except a 
loving memory, he has nothing to 
leave. 

Stop, my own heart turns sick. 
It is Muffino. 

How dare I tell the rest? I read 
in his more than human face tears 
wrung from the soul—not for him- 
self, but for the unhappy young 
man who, in him, is ‘about to lose 
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his only friend. Ah, but you say, 
how does he know that he is being 
led to die? How should a dog— 
only a dog—know what death 
means ? 

He knows not; but he knows the 
Shadow that tells of a long, long 
parting. What dog is there who 
does not wander sadly about the 
house, from room to room, when he 
sees the boxes being corded, and 
the chairs covered up, that tell him 
of a journey on the morrow he is 
not to share? It is the same even 
if he knows not what parting means 
till now, though but for a day. 
And does not the coming shadow 
of that parting which dogs are told 
to believe is eternal— should not 
that shadow be felt as no other 
shadows are? Whatever the master 
feels does not the dog transmute 
into sympathy? Muffino knew not 
death, but he knew his master’s 
soul. 

May I never, while I live, again 
behold such wistful, unselfish sor- 
row in the eyes of a dog—such 
blank despair in those of a man. 
The dog, without the sign of canine 
honour, the man, without the badge 
of human self-respecting pride, clung 
to one another with the love of 
those who, but for one another, 
stand alone in the world: with eyes 
in which shone the love that passeth 
the love of man for woman, ay, 
and the love of woman for man. 
They were but a witless man, a 
tail-less dog; but each to each was 
all in all, 

And—oh shame once more !—it 
was round Murrrno that surged the 
crowd of those miserable beings who 
had no dogs to mourn, It was he 
whom the vile mob mocked and 
jeered as the map poe who had 
brought about the panic and the 
massacre and the woe—the mad 
dog obeyed the Evil Eye. I 
could foresee the how] of execration 
that would go up from the mourners 
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themselves when death, public and 
ignominious death, came to the turn 
of him who had robbed them of 
those who were less dear to them 
than Muffino was to La Jettatura. 
That howl would be his requiem— 
he had lived a martyr to faithful 
love, and would die a victim to the 
injustice of man. , 

“ Cielo! what an ugly cur!” said 
the wife of the Sindaco, “I knew 
he was hideous; but I never knew 
what a hateful brute he was till 
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“Tt is all over,” said Don Ulisse, 
entering the room at the end of 
about an hour. 

“ And Fida?’ asked the wife of 
the Sindaco. 

Don Ulisse shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘“ Fida is no more.” 


“Then go at once to Bari and 
get me another spaniel instantly. 
pretty—prettier 


And mind he is 
than Fida.” 

I left without a word. Indeed 
when I left Molfetta I left no addio 
for the lady, who no doubt sets me 
down as the rudest of Englishmen. 
Let her—I don’t care. But I did 
care about La Jettatura. 

“ He won’t send for another dog 
to Bari,” I thought as I took my 
way towards his lodging. “ He 
would no more do so than Muffino 
would have sent to the antipodes 
for another man. Poor fellow! I 
fear he’s but a lost soul now. I see 
it all before me—down and down 
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and down he will go till he deserves 
the worst names they can give him, 
and all because they gave an ill 
name to a dog that gave him some- 
thing to live for. Down to the 
dogs he will go,—*“ Pardon, signor 
—ten thousand pardons; no—ten 
thousand thrashings, I mean!” I 
exclaimed, on secing that the man 
against whom I had run in my 
brown study was the gendarme. 
“Man—you are a murderer! You 
have slain a human soul !” 

“JT — I — I — Eccellenza — no 
—Diaminé !” he cried out. “ How 
could I tell—who ever heard of a 
man——” 

“Speak out—don’t stand stam- 
mering and staring like a madman. 
What is it you want to say ?” 

“ Eccellenza — pardon — I am 
going to San Gennaro—I must do 
penance for hanging a cur, Eccel- 
lenza—and “4 

Whether La Jettatura was weak 
in the heart as well as in the head 
I know not. Though past forty 
I am not yet a pbysician. But 
this I know, that as soon as the 
breath had left Muffino’s body, La 
Jettatura fell down in a swoon, and 
his pulse, once stopped, forgot to 
beat again. I have read many 
stories of dogs dying broken-hearted 
on human graves—why, then, should 
not the heart of a man break upon 
the grave of his master, of his friend, 
his only friend—though only a dog 
without a tail ? 

Basta !—It was just as well. 
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ZANSKAR,. 


I sHatt touch very:briefly in- 
deed upon Lahaul, in order to pass 
almost at once into the more se- 
cluded and interesting province 
which affords the subject and the 
title of this paper. Lahaul is pretty 
well known, being traversed every 
year by Himiliyan tourists on their 
way to Ladék. If we were to take 
it} for a Hindfsthani word (a sub- 
ject on which I have no information), 
the proper translation of it would be 
“a howling wilderness ;” and that 
is exactly what Lahaul is, in one 
respect important for travellers. 
As compared’ with other parts of 
the Himaliya, it is far from being a 
howling wilderness in any physical 
sense of these words; because it 
is comparatively rich in trees and 
fields, and among the inner Himéa- 
liya the valleys are much more open 
than’ in the outer, where it is too 
often impossible to see the moun- 
tains because of the mountains. 
After the scenery around, there is a 
delightful sense of relief in entering 
its more open valleys and getting 
pretty full views of the great snowy 
ranges; there is also comfort in tra- 
velling along a cut road, however 
narrow it may be; but these ad- 
vantages are counterbalanced by the 
disposition of the Lahaulese towards 
travellers, which is so bad that the 
tourist requires to be forewarned of 
it. There is, however, a great set- 
off to that in the presence of the 
Moravian missionaries, who at Kae- 
lang have created an oasis amidst 
the squalor and wildness of this 
Himialiyan province, and have done 
as much for its improvement as the 
difficult circumstances of their posi- 
tion would allow. A Yarkand 
merchant had complained bitterly 


to me of the exactions and other an- 
noyances which he was experiencing 
in Lahaul ; and this conjoining with 
my own experience—which I found 
afterwards to be in accordance with 
that of other English travellers, 
some of high official position— 
induced me to inquire of the Mora- 
vians the cause of such a state of 
matters, which presents a serious 
obstacle to the development of 
trade between Yarkand and British 
India, One reason they assigned 
was, that the people of Lahaul were 
irritated at the making of the.cut 
road, which allowed ponies and 
mules to traverse their province, 
and so deprived them not merely of 
their rights of porterage, but also of 
certain vested rights of pilfering 
from packages, which they. valued 
much more. Another reason as- 
signed was the hostility of the 
Tscho, or larger zemindars; but, 
I believe, the difficulty is inti- 
mately connected with the general 
position assumed by the British 
Government. It has been so suc- 
cessfully instilled into the minds of 
the people by the Tscho, that the 
British rule will come to an end, that 
when the Moravians purchased some 
land at Kaelang a few years ago, they 
could only obtain it on the condi- 
tion being formally inserted in the 
title-deed, that it should revert to 
the original owners whenever Brit- 
ish rule came to an end in Lahaul. 
A fact like this hardly requires com- 
ment, and I may leave it to speak 
for itself. I shall only mention 
further, in general connection with 
this province, that at Gandla, and 
still better, about half-way on the 
road to it from Sisi, magnificent 
avalanches of snow may be both 
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heard and seen. On the opposite 
side of the Chandra river there rises, 
to the height of 20,356 feet, the ex- 
tremely precipitous peak M of the 
Trigonometrical Survey; and from 
the great beds of snow upon it, high 
above us, avalanches were falling 
every five minutes, before and after 
mid-day, on to two long glaciers 
which extended almost down to 
the river. As the bed of the Chan- 
dra is here under 10,000 feet, the 
highest peak must have risen up 
almost sheer more than 10,000 feet, 
in tremendous precipices, hanging 
glaciers, and steep beds and walls 
of snow; though on its north-west- 
ern shoulder the ascent was more 
gradual, and was covered by scat- 
tered pines. Immediately in front 
the slope was terrific; and, every 
few minutes, an enormous mass of 
snow gave way and fell, flashing in 
the sunlight, on steep rocks. A 
great crash was heard as these 
masses struck the rocks, and a con- 
tinuous roar as they poured down- 
wards, until they broke over a pre- 
cipice above the glaciers, and then 
fell with a -resemblance to great 
cataracts of white foaming water, 
and sending up clouds of snow-spray 
as they struck the ice. The volume 
of one of these avalanches must, so 
lung as it lasts, be greater than that 
of any known cataract, though they 
descend thousands of feet, and 
their final thundering concussion is 
as the noise of many waters in the 
solitudes around. “ They too have 
a voice, yon piles of snow,” and 
truly these are— 
“*Sky-pointing peaks, 

Oft from whose feet the mighty avalanche 


Shoots downward, glittering through the 
pure serene.”’ 


From the junction of the Chandra 
apd Bhaga rivers the pilgrim has 
the choice of several routes to Kash- 
mit, but they are all of such a 
character that even Hopeful might 
be excused for contemplating them 
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with some dismay. The easiest, 
undoubtedly, is that by Leh; but 
it is much the longest and dreariest, 
involving thirty-seven marches to 
Srinagar, and an 18,000 feet pass, 
besides several more of lesser height. 
A shorter, and, on the whole, a much 
easier road, goes by way of Chamba 
and Badrawar; but the difficulty is 
how to get into it, because (not to 
speak of a jhiila over the Chandra, 
which beats all the bridges I ever 
saw, and the mere sight of which 
makes the blood run cold) the best 
way into it is across the fearful 
Barra Bhagal Pass, over which 
beasts of burden cannot cross, and 
where there is a dangerous arréte, 
which can only be passed with the 
aid of ropes. The usual route taken 
is that in twenty-seven marches, 
down the Chandra-Bhaga river to 
Kishtwar. But though that route 
has been improved of late years, 
there is one part of it which is im- 
passable for mountain ponies, and 
it involves a descent to 5000 feet 
down a close warm valley. So 
I set to inquire whether my old 
idea of following the lie of the 
Himéliya, and always in its loftier 
valleys, could not be carried out on 
this part of my journey; and was 
delighted to hear from Mr. Heyde, 
the accomplished head of the Mora- 
vian Mission, that it was quite 
passable ; that he himself had tra- 
versed about the first half of the 
way, and that it led through Zans- 
kar, a country of the very existence 
of which I was tlren as ignorant as 
my readers probably are now. Mr. 
Heyde was quite enthusiastic in 
praise of this route, and he even 
spoke of its leading over flowery 
maidans or plains. I am bound to 
say, however, for the benefit of 
future travellers, that this was a 
delusion and a snare. Men who 
have lived for many years among 
the Himiéliya come to have very 
peculiar ideas as to what constitutes 
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a maidan or plain. There were no 
difficulties on this route? I inquired. 
Oh, there were none to speak of, 
except the Shinkal Pass which led 
over into Zanskar. It was of un- 
known ‘height; it required four 
days to cross it; there were no 
villages or houses on the way, and 
tke top of it was an immense 
glacier. He (Mr. Heyde) had once 
crossed it in company with Brother 
Pagell, and Bruder Pagell had fainted 
whenever they got off the glacier. 
But there had been snow on the 
ground, which was very fatiguing ; 
and at the end of the fourth day I 
would descend upon Kharjak, the 
first village in Zanskar, which I 
would find to be a nice hospitable 
place, about 14,000 feet high. Were 
there other passes? Well, there 
was the Pense-la Pass, but that was 
nothing. A flowery maidan led up 
to it (my experience was that a 
glacier and six feet deep of snow led 
up to the top of it); but he did not 
know farther, and there might be 
places a little difficult to get over 
between Sfrfi and Kashmir. I 
mention this to show how regular 
Himialiyans look upon such matters ; 
for Mr. Heyde was careful to warn 
me about the lateness of the sea- 
son, to inquire into the state of my 
lungs and throat, and to give me all 
the information and assistance he 
could. It took me exactly twenty- 
eight marches and thirty-one days 
to reach Srinagar from Kaelang by 
this route, and it could not well be 
done in less; but my difficulties 
were much increased by a great 
snowstorm which swept over the 
Himialiya in the middle, of Septem- 
ber, and which need not be counted 
on so early in the season. 

The selection of this route nearly 
caused a mutiny among my ser- 
vanis, who had been promising 
themselves the warm valley of the 
Chandra-Bhaga. So unknown a 
country as Zanskar frightened them, 
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and Silas ‘unfartunately heard of 
Mr. Pagell’s fainting fit, which 
almost made the eyes start out of 
his own head, since he knew that 
gentleman’s endurance as a moun- 
taineer. The only doubt I had was 
about the weather, which began to 
look threatening; but I finally 
resolved on this interesting route, 
and found good cause to congratu- 
late myself on having done so. 

On the 3d September I took 
farewell] of Brothers Heyde and 
Redslob, the Moravian missionaries, 
of their kind ladies, and of Mr, Theo- 
dor, who was suffering intensely from 
the exposure he had incurred in 
constructing the road to Leh over 
the Barra Lacha. It was cold 
and gloomy the day I left Kaelang. 
The clouds that hung about the 
high mountains added to the im- 
pressiveness of the scene. Through 
their movements an icy peak would 
suddenly be revealed for a few 
moments; then a rounded snow- 
dome would appear, to be followed 
by some huge glacier, looking 
through the clouds as if it were 
suspended in the gloomy air. For 
two days we pursued the road to 
Leh—namely, to the village of 
Darcha, from which the path over 
the great Shinkal Pass into Zanskar 
diverges to the left, or north-west, 
up the valley of the Kado Tokpho 
tiver. This was the last human 
habitation before reaching Kharjak 
four days’ journey off; and though 
the most of my coolies had, by Mr. 
Heyde’s advice, been engaged at 
Kaelang to take me as far as Khar- 
jak, their number had to be supple- 
mented at Darcha. To secure that, a 
representative of British authority, 
a policeman so called, had beep 
sent with me to Darcha; but the 
policeman soon came back to my 
tent in a bruised and bleeding con- 
dition, complaining that the people 
of the village had given him a 


‘beating for his interference; and 
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the men who did engage to go, 
tried to run away when we were 
well up the desolate pass, and gave 
me other serious trouble. The first 
day of our ascent was certainly far 
from agreeable. The route—for it 
would be absurd to speak of a path 
—rau up the left bank of the Kado 
Tokpho, and crossed some aggravat- 
ing stone avalanches. My dandy 
could not be used at all, and I had 
often to dismount from the large 
pony I had got at Kaelang. Our 
first camping-ground was called 
Dakmachen, and seemed to be used 
for that purpose, but had no good 
water near. On great part of the 
next day’s journey, granite ava- 
lanches were also a prominent and 
disgusting feature. Indeed’ there 
are so many of them in the Kado 
Tokpho valley, and they are so diffi- 
cult and painful to cross, that T was 
almost tempted to wish that one 
would come down in my presence, 
and let me see what it could 
do, They were very like Himéa- 
liyan glaciers, but had no ice be- 
neath; and an appalling amount of 
immense peaks must have fallen 
down into this hideous valley. An 
enterprising dhirzie or tailor, well! 
acquainted with the route, was our 
guide, and the owner of my pony, 
and I could not help asking him if 
this was one of the maidans of 
which Mr. Heyde had spoken; but 
he said we should meet one pre- 
sently, and found one wherever 
there was a narrow strip ‘of grassy 
land. At one place we had to work 
up the side of a sort of precipice, 
and met coming down there a naked 
Hindi Bawa, or religious devotee, 
who was crossing from Zanskar to 
Lahaul, accompanied by~one at- 
tendant, and with nothing but his 


loin-cloth, a brass drinking-pot, and 
a little parched grain. He was a 
young man, and, appeared strong 
and well-nourished. It was passing 
strange to find one of these ascetics 
in the heart of the Himéliya, far 
from the habitations of men; and 
when I went on without giving 
him anything, he deliberately cursed 
both my pony and myself, and pro- 
phesied our speedy destruction, un- 
til I told him that I had slept at 
the foot of the Dread Mother, which 
seemed to pacify him a little.* 

The first day and a half were the 
worst part of this journey over the 
Shinkal Pass, Its features changed 
greatly after we reached the point 
where the Kado Tokpho divides 
into two branches, forded the stream 
to the right, and made a very steep 
ascent of about 1500 feet. Above 
that we passed into an elevated 
picturesque valley, with a good deal 
of grass and a few birch bushes, 
which leads all the way up to the 
glacier that coyers the summit of 
the pass. The usual camping- 
ground in this valley is called Ram- 
jakpfaik, and that place is well pro- 
tected from the wind; but there are 
bushes to -serve as fuel where we 
pitched our tents a mile or two 
below, at a height of about 15,000 
feet. Towards evening there was 
rain and a piercing cold wind, with 
the thermometer at 36° Fahr., and 
many were the surmises as to whe- 
ther we might not be overtaken by 
a snowstorm on the higher portion 
of the pass next day. 

In the morning the thermometer 
was exactly at freezing-point, the 
grass was white with hoar-frost, and 
there was plenty of ice over the 
streams as we advanced upwards. 
For some way the path was easy ; 


* Kalika, the most inaccessible peak of the holy mountain Girnar, in Kathiawar. 
It is consecrated to Kali, or Darga, the goddess of Destruction ; is frequented by 
Aghoras—devotees who shun all society, and are said to eat carrion and human 
flesh. The general belief is, that of every two people who visit Kalika, only one 


comes back. 
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then there was a long steep ascent, 
and after that we came on the enor- 
mous glacier which is the crest of 
this awful pass. The passage on to 
the glacier from solid ground was 
almost imperceptible, over immense 
ridges of blocks of granite and slabs 
of slate. Some of these first ridges 
rested on the glacier, while others 
had been thrown up by it on the 
rocky mountain-side; but soon the 
greater ridges were left behind, and 
we were fairly on the glacier, where 
there were innumerable narrow cre- 
vasses, many of them concealed by 
white honeycombed ice, numerous 
blocks of stone standing on pillars 
of ice, ‘and not a few rills, and even 


large brooks, the sun having been 


shining powerfully in the morning. 
It was not properly an ice- stream, 
but an immense glacial lake, on 
which we stood; for it was very 
nearly circular; it was fed by 
glaciers and snow-slopes all round, 
and it lapped over into the villages 
-beneath in several different direc- 
tions. I was prevented by an inci- 
dent, to be mentioned presently, 
from calculating the height of this 
pass, and the Trigonometrical Survey 
does not appear to have done so; 
but as Kharjak, the first village is 
Zanskar, is 13,670 feet, and it took 
me the greater part of next day.to 
get down to Kharjak, though I 
camped this day at least 1500 feet 
below the summit of the pass, on 
the Zanskar side, I conclude that 
the Shinkal cannot be less than 
18,000 feet high, and that it may 
possibly be higher. It must be dis- 
tinguished from another and neigh- 
bouring pass, also called the Shinkal, 
which is to be found in the Topo- 
graphical Sheet, No. 46, and which 
runs from Burdun Gonpa apparent- 
ly nowhere except into a region of 
glaciers. As the word Shinkal thus 
occurs twice on the frontier of Zans- 
kar, it is probably a local word 
either for a pass or a glacier. Of 
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course the difficulty of breathing at 
this height was very great ; some of 
my people were bleeding at the 
nose, and it would have been hard- 
ly possible for us to ascend much 
higher. Humboldt got up on the 
Andes to 21,000 feet, and the 
Schlagentweits in the Himiliya to 
22,000; but such feats can only be 
accomplished in very exceptional 
states of the atmosphere. Higher 
ascents have been made in balloons, 
but there no exertion is required. 
In ordinary circumstances, 18,000 
feet, or nearly 3000 feet higher than 
the summit of Mont Blane, is 
about the limit of human endurance 
when any exertion is required; and 
on the Shinkal I had the advantage 
of a, strong sagacious pony, which 
carried me over most of the glacier 
easily enough; but I had a good 
deal of work on foot, and suffered 
much more from the exertions I 
had to make than any one else. 

On reaching the middle of this 
glacial lake it became quite appa- 
rent where its sea of ice came from. 
On every side were steep slopes of 
snow or névé, with immense beds of 
snow overhanging them. It was 
more like a Place de la Concorde 
than the basin of the Aletsch gla- 
cier in Switzerland; and the sur- 
rounding masses of névé rose up in 
a much more abrupt and imposing 
manner than the surroundings of 
any scene amid the high Alps. On 
the right the snow-slopes were espe- 
cially striking, being both beautiful 
and grand. A dazzling sheet of 
unbroken white snow rose up for 
more than a thousand feet, on a 
most steep incline, to vast over- 
hanging walls of what I may call 
stratified : névé, from which huge 
masses came down, every now and 
then, with a loud but plangent 
sound, So, all around, there were 
great ridges, fields, domes, walls, 
and precipices of snow and ice. No 
scene could give a more impressive 
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idea of Eternal Winter, or of the 
mingled beauty and savagery of 
high Alpine life. Even Pholeoram, 
my Kunawar Manshi, was struck 
by it. Up to this point I was not 
aware that he knew any English, 
and had not heard him speak i in any 
language for days, he being rather 
sulky at having to walk for the most 
part; but on this occasion he sud- 
denly turned round to me, and, to 
my intense surprise, said in Eng- 
lish,—* I think this must be the 
region of perpetual snow.” That 
was doubtless a reminiscence of old 
book-knowledge of English which 
had almost passed from. his mind, 
but was recalled by the extraordi- 
nary scene around, and it came in 
quite ingenuously and very appro- 
priately. 

My attention, however, was soon 
recalled to a more practical matter. 
Knowing the danger of crossing a 
glacier at this height, and in ‘the 


threatening weather w hich had been 
gathering “for several days, I had 
given strict orders that all the di- 


garries, or porters, should keep 
together and beside me; but, on 
the very summit of the pass, in the 
middle of the glacial lake, I found 
that three of them were missing, 
and that they were the three who 
were the most liglitly laden, and 
who carried my most important 
effects—namely, my tent-poles, my 
bedding, and the portmanteau which 
contained my money. The tent- 
poles might have been dispensed 
with ; but still the want of them 
would have caused great inconveni- 
ence in an almost treeless region, 
where they could not have been re- 
placed. 1 couid only have supplied 
the want of the bedding by purchas- 
ing sheepskins, furs, or blankets alive 
with body-lice; and the loss of the 
rupees would have been worse than 
either. I have no doubt this was 
a planned arrangement, whoever 
planned it; for the bigarries, who 
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carried these light burdens, were 
strong men, and the obvious motive 
was that I should be compelled to 
turn back from Zanskar and take 
the Chandra-Bhaga route. On dis- 
covering this state of matters I was 
excessively angry, not so much be- 
cause of the attempt to force my 
steps, as on account of the danger 
in which some ignorant fools had 
placed us all. Though the morning 
had been fine, bad weather had been 
gathering for several days; the sky 
was now obscured ; clouds were roll- 
ing close round, and to have been 
overtaken by a snowstorm on that 
glacier would have been almost 
certain death to us all. So long as 
the sky was: clear and we had the 
snow-walls to guide us, it was easy 
enough to cross it; but where would 
we have been, in a blinding snow- 
storm, on a glacier at least 18,000 
feet high, with no central moraine, 
and lapping over on _half-a-dozen 
different sides? Moreover, the 
snow would cover the rotten honey- 
combed ice which bridged over in- 
numerable crevasses. All the peo- 
ple about me, except, perhaps, the 
dhirzie, were quite ignorant of the 
danger we were in, and that exas- 
perated me more at this tricky inter- 
ference. As I was determined not 
to turn on my steps, I saw that not 
a moment was to be lost in taking 
decided measures; so | made my 
servants and the bigarries continue 
across the glacier, with instructions 
to camp at the first available spot 
on the Zanskar side, and threatened 
them if they delayed ; while I my- 
self rode back, accompanied by 
one man, in search of the missing 
coolies and their loads. There was 
an obvious danger in this, because 
it involved the risk of being cut off 
from my people and baggage ; but it 
was really the only thing to be done 
in the circumstances consonant with 
a determination to proceed, So I 
waited until my party disappeared 
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on the brow of the glacier, and then 
rode back in a savage and reckless 
humour over ice which I had pre- 
viously crossed in a very cautious 
manner. I could easily retrace our 
track until we got to the great 
stony ridges, and then the man I 
had taken with me was useful. On 
getting off there, and descending 
the valley a short way, I found my 
three light-laden gentlemen quietly 
reposing, and immediately forced 
them to resume their burdens, and 
go on before me. Even then they 
showed some unwillingness to pro- 
ceed ; and I had to act the part of 
the Wild Horseman of the Glacier, 
driving them before me, and 
progging whoever happened to be 
hindmost with the iron spike 
of my heavy alpenstock, which 
considerably accelerated _ their 
movements. There was the most 
urgent reason for this, because, 
had we been half an hour later in 
getting over the summit of the 
pass, the probability is that we 
should have been lost. It began to 
snow before we got off the glacier ; 
and when we descended a few hun- 
dred feet it was snowing so heavily 
on the ice-lake we had just left that 
we could not there have seen two 
yards before our faces, and it would 
have been quite impossible to know 
in which direction to turn, the 
tracks of our party being oblite- 
rated, and the crevasses, which ran 
in every direction, affording no guid- 
ance. Even on the narrow glaciers 
of the Alps a number of people 
have been lost by being caught in 
snowstorms; so it can be imagined 
what chance there would have been 
forus on a great lake of ice above 
18,000 feet high. Without the tracks 
and a sight of the surrounding snow- 
walls to guide us, we could only 
have wandered about hopelessly in 
the blinding storm ; and if we did not 
fall into a crevasse, through rotten 
ice concealed by the new- fallen 
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snow, we might have wandered on 
to one of the outlets where the ice 
flowed over in steep hanging glaciers 
which it would have been impos- 
sible to descend. Fortunately, how- 
ever, we managed to keep the pro- 
per track in spite of the snow which 
was beginning to blind us. On 
reaching our camp I found it 
pitched on a morass about 1500 
or 2000 feet below the summit of the 
pass. The thermometer was two 
degrees below freezing-point, and a 
little snow continued to fall about us. 
I felt extremely exhausted after the 
exertion and excitement of the day ; 
but some warm soup and the glow 
of a fire of birch branches revived 
me, and I soon fell into a deep re- 
freshing sleep. 

A little after midnight I was 
awakened by the intense cold; and 
went out of my tent, and a little 
way up the pass, to look upon 
the scene around. Everything was 
frozen up and silent. The pools of 
water about us had ice an inch 
thick; my servants were in their 
closed rauti, and the bigarries were 
sleeping, having, for protection from 
the cold, twisted themselves into a 
circle round the embers of their 
dying fire. There was the awful 
silence of the high mountains when 
the snow and ice cease to creep 
under the influence of the sunbeams. 
The storm had ceased ; 


“The mute still air 
Was music slumbering on her instru- 
ment ;’’ 


the snow-clouds also had entirely 
passed away. The moon, which was 
little past its full, cast a brilliant 
radiance on the savage scene around, 
so that every precipice, snow-wall, 
and icy peak was visible in marvel- 
lous distinctness; and in its keen 
light the great glaciers shone glori- 
ously ; but, brilliant as the moon 
was, its light was insufficient to 
obscure the stars, which, at} this 
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altitude, literally flamed above, dis- 
playing— 


“ All the dread magnificence of heaven.” 


At night, amid these vast moun- 
tains, surrounded by icy peaks shin- 
ing starlike and innumerable as the 
hosts of heaven, and looking up to 
the great orbs flaming in the un- 
fathomable abysses of space, one 
realises the immensity of physical 
existence in an overpowering and 
almost painful manner. What am 
I? what are all these Tibetans and 
Paharries compared with the long 
line of gigantic mountains? and 
what the mountains and the whole 
solar system as compared with any 
group of the great fixed stars? But 
this whole stellar universe which we 
see around us, distinctly, extending 
beyond the limits of human concep- 
tion—sparkling with stars on which 
the earth would be no more than 
a grain of sand is upon the earth, 
and including the undistinguished 
orbs which afford the light of the 
Milky Way—would be no more to 
our vision, if beheld from one of 
those dim nebular rings, composed of 
more distant stars, than the wreath 
of smoke blown from a cannon’s 
mouth. Though the facts have 
long been known, modern thought 
appears to be only now realising the 
power and boundless extent of the 
physical universe; for the pheno- 
menon of conversion, or the effective 
realisation of admitted truth, is by 
no means confined to purely re- 
gious circles, but is a process which 
extends over the whole range of 
human knowledge. It is no wonder 
thatf%such a realisation should en- 
grossjthe thoughts of many minds, 
and appear almost as a new revela- 
tion. But, accustomed as I was to 
the questions which thus arise, a 
strange feeling came over me amid 
those'snowy peaks and starlit spaces. 
How wonderful the order and per- 
fection of the inorganic“universe as 
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compared with the misery and con- 
fusion of the organic! Oxygen 
does not lie to hydrogen; the white 
clouds pass gently into exquisitely- 
shaped flowers of snow; the blue 
ocean laughs unwounded round our 
star, and is gently drawn up to form 
the gorgeous veil of blue air and 
many-tinted cloud which makes 
the rugged earth beautiful, With 
perfectly graduated power, the sun 
holds the planets in their course, 
and, to the utmost range of mortal 
ken, the universe is filled with 
glorious orbs. But when we turn 
to the organic life around us, how 
strange the contrast, and especially 
as regards its higher manifestations ! 
A few individuals in every age, but 
especially at present, when they 
benefit by the exceptional standing- 
ground which such discoveries as 
that of the use of steam has given 
to the people of this century, may, 
arguing from their own experience, 
imagine that this is a satisfactory 
and happy world; but, unfortu- 
nately, it is only a select few who 
console themselves with that illu- 
sion, Not in selfishness nor in 
anger, but in sad necessity, in every 
age and clime, the voice of humanity 
has risen in wondering, sorrow, and 
questioning to the silent heaven, 
and a different tone is adopted 
chiefly by those who are tossed up 
for a moment on the wave into the 
sunlight. I need only refer to what 
the history of the animal creation 
(and, more especially, the human 
part of it) has been, and to the part 
which even its better tendencies play 
in augmenting the sum of wretched- 
ness. The Hurdwar tigress, which 
held a boy down in her den, though 
his shrieks rang from the rocks 
around, while her cubs played with 
him, was gratifying a holy maternal 
instinct; and the vivisectors of 
Europe are only slaking the sacred 
thirst for knowledge. Dr. Living 
stone wrote in one of his last jour 
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nals, after witnessing a massacre of 
inoffending villagers—men, women, 
and children—on the shore of Lake 
Tanganyika: “No one will ever 
know the exact loss on this bright, 
sultry summer morning ; it gave me 
the impression of being in hell;” 
but still 


“The heavens keep up their terrible 
composure,’’ 


The scene to which he referred was 
far from being an abnormal one on 
the African continent, or different 
from its ordinary experience for 
countless generations ; and when he 
referred to the locality in which 
such scenes are supposed to be nat- 
ural, perhaps the great African tra- 
veller hit the mark nearer than he 
was himself aware of, though that 
would not prove that there may not 
be a worse place below. I merely 
give one or two illustrations, and 
do not attempt a proof which would 


require one to go over the history 
of the human race and of the brute 
creation which has been conjoined 
with it by the common bond of 


misery. I need scarcely say, also, 
that the view of organic life which 
I have thus mildly indicated is the 
same as that of all the great thinkers 
of the earth, and of all our great 
systems of religion. The ancient 
Hindfi sages soon perceived and 
expressly taught that our life was 
utterly undesirable. It was his pro- 
found sense of the misery and worth- 
lessness of life which drove Gau- 
tama Bidha from his throne into 
the jungle, which underlies all the 
meaning of the religion which he 
founded, and which finds forcible 
expression in the Bfidhist hymn— 
“ Allis transitory, all is misery, all 
is void, all is without substance.” 
And the cardinal doctrine of 
Christianity has the same meaning, 
though it is often verbally accepted 
without being realised. Accepting 
it, I cannot conceal from myself 
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its true signification. That awful 
meaning plainly is, that the only 
way in which the Creator of the 
human race could redeem it, or per- 
haps only a portion of it, from utter 
perdition, was by identifying Him- 
self with it, and bearing an infinite 
burden of sin and agony. Shirk 
the thought as we may, it cannot be 
denied that this is the real meaning 
of the Christian religion, and it finds 
innumerable corroborations from 
every side of our knowledge. The 
burden is shifted, but has to be 
borne. Human existence is re- 
deemed and rendered tolerable, not 
from any efforts made out of its own 
great misery and despair, but from its 
Creator taking upon Himself the pun- 
ishment and the agony which pursues 
His creation. Far be it from me to 
complain of the Providence which 
enabled me to pass through those 
tremendous scenes in safety, or to 
arraign the wisdom of the arrange- 
ments of the universe. I only sug- 
gest, that existence in itself implies 
effort, pain, and sorrow; and that 
the more perfect it is, the more does 
it suffer. This may be a Badhistic 
idea; but, as pointed out above, it 
is certa.naly a Christian doctrine, 
though the true meaning of it seems 
scarcely to have been understood. 
Of his own will, Deity is involved 
in the suffering of His creation, so 
that we cannot say where the agony 
ends. Our notions on this subject 
are confused by starting from the 
supposition that there is an effort- 
less existence of pure unshadowed 
enjoyment for which no price has 
been paid; and the more we realise 
the actual state of the case, though 
doing so may have a saddening 
effect, yet it will not necessarily 
lead us to doubt that existence vin- 
dicates itself, much less to arraign 
Eternal Providence, or the ways of 
God towards man. 

houghts of this character, how- 
ever true they might be in them- 
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selves, were not fitted to give a 
cheerful aspect to that midnight 
scene on the Shinkal Pass. The 
‘Zartusht Namah’ says that when 
Zoroaster lay one cold night under 
the stars, “ understanding was the 
companion of his soul.” I hope he 
found understanding to be a more 
agreeable companion than I did; 
for there are moments of depression 
when we seem to feel still in need 
of some explanation why organic 
life should exist at all. 


‘* A life 
With large resuits so little rife, 
Though bearable, seems hardly worth 
This pomp of worlds, this pain of birth.”’ 


Our civilisations reach a certain 
point, and then die corruptly, leav- 
ing half-savage races, inspired by 
coarse illusions, to reoccupy the 
ground and react the same terrible 
drama. Wordsworth put the usual 
answer admirably when he said,— 


‘‘Oh Life ! without thy checkered scene 
Of right and wrong, of weal and woe, 
Success and failure, could a ground 

For magnanimity be found, 

For faith, ’mid ruined hopes serene ? 

Or whence could virtue flow ?”’ 


But the difficulty of this argument, 
so far as our knowledge goes, ap- 
pears to be the enormous waste and 
useless, endless cruelty of Nature, as 
also in the purely fanciful ground 
of the suppositions which have 
been brought to explain that cruelty, 
and which, even if admitted, do 
not really solve the mystery. Nor 
is there much consolation to be 
found in the views of the monadic 
school, which have been so forcibly 
expressed by Goethe in his poem 
Das Géttliche, which I may here 
translate, as it was on my mind on 


the Shinkal Pass :— 
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* This stanza differs somewhat from the original. 


Noble be Man, 

Helpful and good ; 

For this alone separateth him 
From every being 

We do know of. 


Hail to the unfathomed 
Highest Being 

Whom we follow ! 

May He, too, teach us 
All believing. 


Ever Nature 

Is unfeeling : 

She lighteth the sun 
Over evil and good ; 
And for the destroyer 
Shine, as o'er the best, 
The moon and the stars. 


Storms and rivers, 
Thunder and hail 
Pursue their path, 
Ever hasting, 
Downward breaking 
On the sons of men. 


Also Fortune, 
Wand'ring along, 
Seizes the locks 

Of the innocent child, 
And empties her horn 
Over the guilty. 


For all of us must, 
After eternal 

Laws of iron, 
Fultil our being. 


Man alone has power 

To grasp the Impossible. 

He separateth, 

Chooseth and judgeth 

And righteth the evils 

The hour has brought forth... 


He alone dare 
Reward the righteous, 
The evil punish, 
Purify, and save ; 
And usefully govern 
Doubting and error. 


And ever we honour 
Him whom we image, 
In honouring men 
Immortal in deeds 
Over great and small.* 


Let the noble man 

Be helpful and good ; 
Unwearied, let him shape- 
The useful and right, 

Be to us an image 

Of the Eternal. 
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This is well in its way ; but when 
we consider what humanity has been 
able to accomplish in imaging the 
divine, it would seem as if a voice 
had said to us, as tothe Prometheus 
of Aischylus, “ Evermore shall the 
burden of ‘the agony of the present 
evil wear thee down; for he that 
shall deliver thee exists not in 
nature.” There is some refuge, 
however, for the spirit in the order 
and beauty of this unfeeling inor- 
ganic nature. The Yliastron, or 
materia prima, has strange attrac- 
tions of its own. So orthodox a 
thinker as John Foster could write 
—‘There is through all nature 
some mysterious element like soul 
which comes with a deep signifi- 
cance to mingle itself with our own 
conscious being, . . . conveying into 
the mind trains and masses of ideas 
of an order not to be gained in the 
schools.” Speaking of a departed 
friend and brilliant poet, Goethe 
said : “I should not be surprised if, 
thousands of years hence, I were to 
meet Wielaud as the monad of a 
world—as a star of the first magni- 
tude. . . . We can admit of no 
other destination for monads than 
as blessed co-operating powers shar- 
ing eternally in the immortal joys 
of gods.” In like manner, when 
the most purely poetical genius of 
England foresaw his own passage 
from this troubled life, it was as 
a star that the soul of Adonais 
beaconed from the abodes of the 
Eternal ; and in describing the gain 
of his brother-poet, he could only 
break forth— 


“Tt was for thee yon kingless sphere has 


long 
Swung blind, in unascended majesty, 
Silent, alone amid a heaven of song.” 


These may be something more 
than poets’ dreams, but “the im- 
mortal mind craves objects that 
endure,” and such are scarcely to 
be found in lower forms of life, or 
in the inorganic world, for even 


‘The lily fair a transient beauty wears, 
And the white snow soon weeps away in 
tears.”’ 


Logical thought becomes impossi- 
ble when we rise into these 18,000 
feet regions of speculation ; and it 
may be safer to trust our instincts, 
such as they are. Apparently 
heedless of us, the world rolls 
through space,— 


‘‘ While we, the brave, the mighty, ané 
the wise, 

We men who in our morn of youth defied 

The elements, must vanish ;—be it so ! 

Enough if something from our hands have 

ower 

To live and act, and serve the future hour; 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s 
transcendent dower, 

We feel that we are greater than we 
know.” 


Next morning was excessively 
cold, and we were glad to hurry 
down the pass. The way ran down 
a not very steep slope to a gla- 
cier-stream (which it might be diffi- 
cult to ford during the heat of the 
day), then on a slight ascent to the 
end of an enormous spur of the 
mountains where there was a very 
long and extremely steep descent 
to La-kfing—* the pass - house,” a 
large, low, stone room, with no win- 
dow but the door, and with open 
spaces between the stones,—which 
has been erected for the protection 
of shepherds and travellers. We 
were now within the watershed of 
the Indus, in the valley of the 
Kharjak Chu, one of the mountain 
streams which form the Tsarap 
Lingti river. There were very for- 
midable-looking mountains to the 
right, through which the dhirzie, 
who was a great geographical autho- 
rity, assured me there was no avail- 
able pass to Ladak. In and de- 
scending from the mountains to the 
left—that is to say, onthe left bank 
of the river down to Padam, and on 
the right bank of the river which 
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runs from the Pense-la Pass down 
to Padam on the other side—there 
is probably the most tremendous 
series of glaciers to be found in the 
world, out of Arctic and Antarctic 
regions. There are literally hun- 
dreds of them; they extend on 
through Sara, and even within the 
boundary of Kashmir proper, and 
at some parts they come down 
into the large rivers threatening to 
block them up. 

As the path runs down its right 
bank we had to ford the Kharjak 
Chu; but though broad and rapid, 
it is shallow at this place, and there 
was little difficulty in doing so; but 
in warmer weather it must be im- 
possible to cross it during the day. 
The path now followed the wind- 
ings of the stream, sometimes over 
grassy meads, and anon over aggra- 
vating stone avalanches. We were 
now fairly in the almost fabulous 
Zanskar; but no signs of human 
habitations were visible. At first 
we passed beneath tremendous 
cliffs of cream-coloured granite, 
which, as we got farther down, 
appeared as one side of an enor- 
mous detached pyramidal mass, 
high and steep as the Matterhorn, 
and so smooth @faitescarcely any 
snow lodged upomsit, though it 
could have been little short of 
20,000 feet high. From some 
points this extraordinary moun- 
tain looked almost like a column; 
and I am sure if any Lama, 
Bawa, or lover of inorganic nature 
could get up to the top of it, he would 
enjoy the most perfect seclusion. 
Of all the mountains I have ever 
beheld, those of Zanskar were 
the most picturesque, weird, as- 
tounding, and perplexing. For 
several marches, all the way down 
the valley of this river and: through 
almost all the valley of the Tsarap 
Lingti, the precipice-walls were not 
only of enormous height, but pre- 
sented the most extraordinary forms, 
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colours, and combinations of rock. 
Even the upper Spiti valley has 
nothing so wonderful. There were 
castles, spires, plateaus, domes, 
aiguilles of solid rock, and spires 
composed of the shattered fragments 
ox some fallen mountains. At the 
entrance of many of the favines 
there were enormous cliffs thou- 
sands of feet high, which looked 
exactly as if they were bastions 
which had been shaped by the 
hands of giants. Every mile or so 
we had to scramble across the 
remains of some stone avalanche 
which deflected the stream from its 
course, and under cliffs from which 
great rocks projected so that it 
looked as if a slight touch would 
send them thundering down. Then 
the colour of these precipice-walls 
was of the richest and most varied 
kind. The predominant tints were 
green, purple, orange, brown, black, 
and whitish-yellow, but I cannot 
say how many more there might 
have been; and green, purple and 
deep brown were most frequent. It 
can easily be imagined that, with 
such colours, the dazzling sunlight 
and the shadows of the mountains 
falling over the valley worked the 
most wonderful effects. Sometimes 
the sunlight came down through 
a dark-coloured ravine like a river 
of gold. In certain lights the pre- 
cipices appeared almost as if they 
were of chalcedony and jasper. 
The dark-brown manganese - like 
cliffs looked exceedingly beautiful ; 
but no sooner was one extraordinary 
vista left behind than a different 
but not less striking one broke upon 
the view. The geology of these 
valleys was rather puzzling; for a 
remarkable feature here, as_ else- 
where to a less degree among the 
Himiliya, is the way in which 
various rocks pass into each other, 
as the clay-slate into mica-slate— 
the mica-slate into granite, the 
quartzose conglomerate into grey- 
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wacke, and the micaceous schist into 
gneiss. I was unable to pay any 
special attention to the geology of 
this interesting region, and indeed 
I found the continuous journey I 
had undertaken rather too much 
for my strength. Could I have 
rested “more frequently I would 
have enjoyed it more, and have 
observed more closely. As it was, I 
had continually to press onwards, 
and being alone caused a great 
strain on my energies, because 
everything in that case depends 
on the one traveller himself. He 
has to see that proper arrange- 
ments are made; that his servants 
do not practise extortion; that his 
camp is roused at an early hour in 
the morning; and he has almost to 
sleep with one eye open. Anything 
like an examination of these Zans- 
kar cliffs would. have required 


several days specially devoted to 
them, which I could by no means 


spare. Some of them were com- 
posed of rocks which I had never 
met with before; and _ others, 
judging from the fragments in the 
valley below, were of quartzose con- 
glomerate, passing into greywacke of 
grey and greenish colour, of clay- 
slate, very fine grained mica-slate, 
gneiss, greenstone, smooth soapy tale, 
and porphyry. There seemed to be 
much zeolite, and probably other 
minerals abounded. This part of 
Zanskar does not seem to have 
been examined by the Trigonometri- 
cal Survey, and is nearly a blank in 
all our maps. 

After passing down the valley 
for several hours, we came at last 
upon Kharjak or Khargia, the first 
village of Zanskar, comprising little 
more than about a dozen houses, 
and with only two or three poor 
fields. There were a great number, 
however, of yaks and ponies, and 
no signs of poverty about the place. 
The people are Tibetan-speaking 
Lama Bfdhists, and differ from those 
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of the other Tibetan provinces of 
the Himaliya only in being more 
pastoral, more primitive, more de- 
vout, more hospitable, and less de- 
mocratic. Kharjak is a dependence 
of the larger village of Theseur, about 
a day’s journey down the valley, 
The principal Talakdar of both was 
in it when I arrived; and his recep- 
tion of us, as well as that given by 
all the people, formed a very pleas- 
ing contrast to the inhospitality 
of the Lahaulies. The Talikdar 
gave me a rupee as a huzdr or act 
of obeisance, and insisted on fur- 
nishing my servants with horses 
for the next two days’ journey, 
purely out of the hospitality of a 
mountaineer. He himself accom- 
panied us these two days, with 
three times the number of men 
that I required or paid for, merely 
to show me respect, and he was 
very kind and attentive in every 
way. Any sportsmen who have 
gone into Zanskar have done so 
from Kashmir, and only as far as 
Padam, so that in this part of the 
country Sahibs are almost unknown. 
I am not aware that any one has 
passed through it since Mr. Heyde 
did so, and, in these circumstances, 
hospitality, though leasant, is not 
to be wonderedwat. P Khetink, as I 
have mentioned, is 13,670 feet 
high, and it is inhabited all the 
year round. The sky was over- 
clouded in the afternoon, some rain 
fell, and a violent wind arose, 
which continued through great part 
of the night. 

Around this highly-elevated vil- 
lage there is an unusual number 
of large Choten, nearly solid edi- 
fices, generally composed of large 
square platforms, placed one above 
another, and surrounded by the 
larger half of an inverted cone 
which supports a tapering pillar 
bearing a Dharma emblem. These 
Choten were originally receptacles 
for offerings, and for the relics of de- 
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parted saints, and they thus came to 
be considered a holy symbol, and to 
be made large without containing 
either offerings or relics. They are 
sometimes of nearly a pyramidal 
shape. According to Koeppen, the 
proper names for them are m T sch- 
hod, r Ten, or g Dung, r Ten ; and 
General Cunningham says that the 
latter word denotes the proper bone- 
holders, or depositaries of holy re- 
lies; but Choten, or something very 
like it, has come to be generally 
applied to all edifices of this kind, 
There are more than a dozen of 
them about Kharjak, some nearly 
twenty feet high, and they do 
not seem to be associated with any 
particular saint. Some of them 
had what by courtesy might be 
taken for a pair of eyes figured 
on the basement; and this, Cun- 
ningham informs us, means that 
they are dedicated to the supreme 
Badha, “the eye of the uni- 
verse.” One also frequently finds 
among the Tibetans small Choten 
three or four inches high, and I was 
shown one of these which was said 
to contain the ashes of a man’s 
wife. 

Zanskar is rich, too, in the Mani 
which are to be found sometimes 
in the most desolate situations. 
These are long tumuli or broad 
dykes of stones, many of which 
stones are inscribed or sculptured. 
They are met with even high up 
among the mountains, and vary 
in length.from thirty feet ‘to so 
many as a thousand and even more. 
Their usual height is about five feet, 
and the breadth about ten. I sup- 
pose I must have passed hundreds 
of these Mani on my journey; and 
the Tibetans invariably pass so as to 
keep them én the right-hand side, 
but I have been unable to discover 
the meaning of this practice. The 
stones are beautifully inscribed for the 
most part with the universal Lama 
prayer, “Om mani pad me haun ;” 
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but Herr Jaeschke informs me that 
sometimes whole pages of the Tibe- 
tan Scriptures are to be found upon 
them, and they have, more rarely, 
well-executed bas-reliefs of Baidha, 
of various saints, and of sacred 
Bidhistic symbols. These stones 
are usually prepared and deposited 
for some special reason, such as for 
safety on a journey, for a good har- 
vest, for the birth of « son; and the 
prodigious number of them in so 
thinly peopled a country indicates 
an extraordinary waste of human 
energy. 

In a certain formal sense the Tibe- 
tans are undoubtedly a praying peo- 
ple, and the most pre-eminently pray- 
ing people on the face of the earth. 
They have praying stones, praying 
pyramids, praying flags flying over 
every house, praying wheels, pray- 
ing mills, and the universal prayer, 
“Om mani pad me haun,” is never 
out of their mouths. In reference 
to that formula, Koeppen, in his 
‘Lamaische Hierarchie und Kirche,’ 
p. 59, makes the following striking 
remarks, the truth of which every Ti- 
betan traveller will allow: “ These 
primitive six syllables which - the 
Lamas repeat are, of all the prayers 
of earth, the prayer which is most 
frequently repeated, written, print- 
ed, and conveniently offered up by 
mechanical means. They constitute 
the only prayer which the common 
Mongols and Tibetans know; they 
are the first words which the stam- 
mering child learns, and are the 
last sighs of the dying. The travel- 
ler murmurs them upon his journey ; 
the herdsman by his flock; the 
wife in her daily work; the monk 
in all stages of contemplation, that 
is to say, of nihilism; and they are 
the cries of conflict and triumph. 
One meets with them everywhere 
wherever the Lama Church has 
established itself—on flags, rocks, 
trees, walls, stone monuments, uten- 
sils, strips of paper, human skulls, 
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skeletons, and so forth. There are,planations of this formula, a s, fcr 


according to the meaning of the 
believer, the essence of all religion, 
of all wisdom and revelation; they 
are the way of salvation, and the 
entrance to holiness. ‘These six 
syllables unite the joys of all Bad- 
has in one point, and are the root 
of all doctrine. They are the heart 
of hearts out of which everything 
profitable and blessed flows; they 
are the root of all knowledge, the 
guide to rebirth in a higher state of 
being, the door which the curse of 
birth has closed up, the ship which 
carries us out of the mutations of 
birth, the light which illumines the 
black darkness, the valiant con- 
queror of the Five Evils, the flaming 
ocean in which sins and sorrows 
are destroyed, the hammer which 
shatters all pain ’—and so forth.” 

That is pretty well for a glorifica- 
tion of “Om mani pad me haun,” 
and one becomes impatient to know 
what these mystic syllables mean, 
and how they come to possess such 
tremendous power, It is rather dis- 
appointing to find that the closest 
English version of them which can 
be given, is,—“O God! the jewel in 
the lotus! Amen.” I have gone 
carefully into this subject, and little 
more can be got out of it. Sub- 
stantially the prayer, or rather ex- 
clamation, is not of Tibetan, but of 
Sanscrit origin, Koeppen translates 
it simply as—“O! das Kleinod im 
Lotus! Amen.” But that is quite 
insufficient, because the great force 
of the formula lies in “Om,” the 
sacred syllable of the Hindfs, which 
ought never to be pronounced, and 
which denotes the absolute, the su- 
preme Divinity. In order to show 
the literal meaning, the words may 
be translated into their English 
equivalents, thus— 


Om Mani Pad me Haun. 
O God! the jewel lotus in Amen ! 


I need not go into the mystic ex- 


instance, that each of the five syl- 
lables which follow the sacred “ om” 
is a preservative against a particular 
great class of evils. Suffice to note 
that the repeating of this prayer— 
whether vocally or by various me- 
chanical means—has become a sa- 
ered and protecting symbol, such as 
making the sign of the cross is 
among Roman Catholic Christians, 
However it may be with the more 
intelligent of the Lamas, to the 
ordinary Tibetan mind, “Om mani 
pad me haun” is only known in 
that sense, and as a prayer for the 
well being of the six classes of 
creatures,—to wit, human beings, 
animals, evil spirits, souls in heaven, 
souls in purgatory, and souls in 
hell. Koeppen does not seem to 
have been aware of this special ap- 
plication of the prayer as it is now 
used, but that is really the meaning 
universally associated with it; and 
so it comes to be an aspiration of 
universal benevolence, which is sup- 
posed to have a protecting influence 
on those who give utterance to it, 
or reproduce it in any way. The 
original meaning of a charm of this 
kind does not much matter when 
once it obtains general acceptance ; 
and it is quite in accordance with 
the peculiar value attached to it, 
that the reproduction of it on stones, 
flags, and rolls of paper, should be 
regarded as religious worship, as 
well as the oral repetition of it. 

It is in this way that the prayer- 
wheels and prayer-mills are used. 
These cylinders are filled with rolls 
of paper, on which this prayer, and 
occasionally other charms, are writ- 
ten many times, and the turning 
them from left to right is supposed 
to be a means of offefing up the 
prayer. The Lamas keep constant- 
ly repeating it when turning their 
hand-cylinders upon an axis which 
they grasp below. These cylin- 
ders are very often shortly called 
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“Mani,” a word which is loosely 
applied to many matters connected 
with the Lama religion; but, ac- 
cording to Cunningham, (their 
proper designation is “Mani— 
chhos—khor,” or the “ precious 
religious wheel.” This agrees with 
Koeppen, who adds that they are 
not originally Tibetan, but were 
used in India four hundred years 
before the Christian era, On that 
latter point, however, he gives 
no authority for his statements, 
which is opposed to the opinion of 
Klaproth, and of such an experi- 
enced archeologist as Cunningham, 
who says of the prayer-cylinder, 
“T can vouch that I have never 
seen it represented on any piece of 
Indian sculpture.” I understand 
that about Darjiling it is not diffi- 
cult to get prayer-cylinders, but 
they are probably manufactured 
specially for the foreign market. 
Mr. Heyde told me that the only 
way in which he had been able to 
supply the demand of friends for 
them was to get them manufac- 
tured; and all my efforts to pur- 
chas from Lamas a specimen which 
had been in use were entirely fruit- 
less. 

Our next day’s journey to the 
Talaikdar’s village of Thesur was a 
sort of honorary procession, and the 
path was pretty good, though there 
were some ugly ravines and high 
banks above the river. Before 
reaching Thesur we had to cross to 
the left bank of the Kharjak Chu, 
and this was not easily accomplished. 
The stream was broad, and so rapid 
that a single man on _ horseback 
might have been swept away; sq 
we had to join hands and go over in 
an extended line, the riders, so to 
speak, supporting the horses, and 
the action of the whole party pre- 
venting any individual steed from 
being carried down. There were 
no trees at this village, but the 
houses were large, and there were a 
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number of sloping but hardly ter- 
raced fields. The next morning took 
us to the junction. of the Kharjak 
Chu with the Tsarap Lingti, before 
which we passed the Yal bridge, one 
of single rope, on which a man had 
all the appearance of flying through 
the air, as the slope from one side 
was considerable. The junction of 
the two rivers was a beautiful scene. 
On the right, the Pune Gonpa, or 
monastery, had a picturesque cas- 
tellated appearance ; and the wate 
of the Tsarap Lingti was of a clear 
deep blue, with long, large, deep 
pools. The stream we had de- 
scended was of a muddy grey colour; 
and for some way after their junc- 
tion, the distinction between the 
water of the two rivers was as 
marked as it is at the junction of 
the Rhone and the Arve beneath 
the Lake of Geneva; but (as is 
usual in unions between human 
beings of similarly dissimilar char- 


acter) the coarse and muddy river 
soon gained the advantage, and pol- 


luted the whole stream. Probably 
there is a lake up in that unsur- 
veyed part of the mountains from 
whence the Tsarap Lingti descends, 
and hence its waters are so pure; 
for the rocks between which it ran 
are of the same character as those 
of its muddy tributary. Shortly 
after we passed Char (12,799 feet), 
perched most picturesquely on the 
other side of the river, but con- 
nected with our side by a very well 
constructed and easy jhiila, Im- 
mediately after, there was a camp- 
ing-ground, and some attempt was 
made at achange of bigarries,but the 
Char people refused to have any- 
thing to do with the burden of our 
effects. I found my tent pitched 
at the little village of Suley,on a 
very small, windy, exposed platform 
about a thousand feet above the 
river, and had it moved on again. 
We then passed down into a tremen- 
dous ravine, at the bottom of which 
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here was a narrow deep gorge 
choked up with pieces of rock, be- 
neath which a large mountain 
stream foamed and_ thundered. 
Soon after, we reached a bad, but 
sheltered and warm camping-ground, 
on the brink of the Tsarap Lingti, 
and there stayed for the night, the 
Suley people bringing us supplies. 
The next day took us over very 
difficult ground, with no villages 
on our side of the river, but with 
Dargong and Itchor on the other. 
We camped at the village of Mune, 
beside a fine grove of willow-trees, 
the first I had seen in Zanskar, 
and near the Mune Gonpa, the 
Lamas of which were indisposed to 
allow me to examine their retreat. 
The next day took me to Padam, 
over similar ground. We descended 
by a steep slope, dangerous for rid- 
ing, into the valley of the Tema 
Tokpho, and crossed that river just 
above its confluence. Soon after, 
the great Burdun Gonpa appeared, 
where also objection was made to 
my admission; and, on approach- 
ing Padam, I had the great plea- 
sure of seeing a few square miles of 
level ground which, though it was in 
great part covered with white stones, 
afforded much relief to a mind some- 
what overburdened with precipice- 
walls and gorges. At Padam we 
were told to camp in a very unsuit- 
able place half a mile from the town, 
among fields which next morning 
were flooded with water; but I 
would not do so, and found a de- 
lightful camping- ground about a 
quarter of a mile to the west of the 
town, on a fine grassy terrace under 
the shelter of an immense rock, 
which completely protected us from 
the wind. 

This capital of Zanskar may be 
called a town, or even a city, as 
matters go in the Himaliya, and was 
at least the largest village I had 
seen since leaving Shipki in Chinese 

' Tibet. It hasa population of about 
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2000, and is the residence of a 
Thanadar, who governs the whole 
province as representative of the 
Maharaja of Kashmir, and who is 
supported by a small force of horse 
and foot soldiers. In the afternoon 
this Mohammedan official called, 
and presented a haztéir of Baltistan 
apricots, and said he would send a 
sowar or trooper with me to Sirf, 
in order to prevent any difficulty on 
the way. He was civil and agree- 
able, and was specially interested in 
my revolver; but I did not get 
much information out of him beyond 
learning that in winter the people 
of Padam were pretty well snowed- 
up in their houses; and, if that be 
the case there, at the height of only 
11,373 feet, what must it be in the 
villages which are over 13,000 feet 
high ? 

No province could be much more 
secluded than Zanskar is. The 
tremendous mountains which bound 
it, the high passes which have to be 
crossed in order to reach it, and its 
distance (both linear and practical) 


“from any civilised region, cut it 


completely off from the foreign influ- 
ences which are beginning to affect 
some districts of even the Himiliya. 
There is a want of any progressive 
element in itself, and its Tibetan- 
Bfidhist people are in opposition to 
the influence of Mohammedan Kash- 
mir. It yields some small revenue 
to the Maharaja; but the authority 
of his officers and soldiers in it is 
very small, and they are there very 
much by sufferance, It is the same 
in the Tibetan portion of Sari; but 
when I got over the long, wild, 
habitationless tract which lies be- 
tween the Ringdom monastery and 
the village of Sarf, among a popu- 
lation who were more Kashmir and 
Mohammedan than Tibetan and 
Bidhist, I found an immense change 
in the relations between the people 
on the one hand and the soldiers 
on the other, The former were ex- 
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ceedingly afraid of the soldiers, and 
the latter oppressed the people very 
much as they pleased. There was 
nothing of that, however, visible in 
Zanskar, where the zemindars paid 
little respect to the soldiers, and 
appeared to manage the affairs of 
the country themselves, much as 
the zemindars do in other districts 
of the Himaliya which are entirely 
free from Mohammedan control. 

' According to Cunningham, Zan- 
skar has an area of 3000 square 
miles, and a mean elevation of 
13,154 feet, as deduced from seven 
observations made along “ the course 
of the valley ;” but in no sense can 
it be correctly spoken of as one 
valley; for it is composed of three 
great valleys. Taking Padam as a 
centre, one of these runs up the 
course of the Tsarap Lingti which 
we have just descended; another, 
which we are about to ascend, lies 


along the upper Zanskar river, up 


towards the Pense-la Pass and Sari; 
while a third is the valley of the Zan- 
skar river proper, which is formed by 
the junction of the two streams just 
mentioned: these when conjoined, 
flow in a nearly northern direction 
towards the upper Indus. In shape, 
this province is something like the 
three legs of the Manx coat of arms. 
Its greatest length must be nearly 
ninety miles, ¢ and its mean breadth 
must be over fifty; but this gives 
no idea of what it is to the traveller 
who has to follow the course of 
the rivers and meets with difficult 
ground. It took me ten marches to 
get from one end of Zanskar to 
the other; and no one with loaded 
coolies could have done it in less 
than nine. , Cunningham  trans- 
lates the name Zanskar, or rather 
“Zangs-kar,” as “ white copper” 
or brass ; but an enthusiastic Gaelic 
scholar suggests to me that it is 
the same as Sanquhar of the Scot- 
tish Highlands, and has a similar 
meaning. This latter supposition 
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may seem very absurd at first 
sight, Tibetan being a Turanian, 
and Gaelic an Aryan language ; 

but his contention only is that 
the names of innumerable places 
in Tibet and Tartary are identical 
with the local names of the Gaelic 
language: and for almost every 
Tibetan name I mentioned to him 
he found a Gaelic synonym, hav- 
ing a meaning which suited the 
character of the Tibetan localities 
very appropriately. I cannot do 
more than refer to this matter here, 
but should not be surprised if this 
view were borne out by a strictly 
scientific investigation of the sub- 
ject; forit struck me forcibly before 
I left Zanskar that there must be 
some unknown relationship between 
the people of that province and the 
Scottish Highlanders. The sound 
of their language, the brooches 
which fasten their plaids, the vari- 
eties of tartan which their wool- 
len clothes present, and even the 
features of the people (which are of 
an Aryan rather than a Tartar type), 
strongly reminded me of the Scotch 
Highlanders. The men had tall 
athletic forms, long faces, aquiline 
noses ; and the garments of the wo- 
men in particular presented many 
of the clan tartans, though the 
check was not so common as the 
stripe. Division of races and of lan- 
guages have been employed of late 
to an unscientific extreme ; and there 
is nothing improbable in ‘the suppo- 
sition that a particular Himaliyan 
tribe, of mixed Aryan and Tura- 
nian blood, speaking a mixed lan 
guage, which became almost entirely 
Aryan as they advanced, but pre- 
serving especially the local names of 
their Tibetan birthplace, with some 
peculiarities of dress and custom, 
may have pushed their way along 
the “Stony Girdle of the Earth” to 
the islands (if they were then islands) 
of the Western Sea. and x being 
interchangeable, and as words signi- 
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fying crossing or weaving across, 
it’ is not absolutely impossible 
that tartan may have some re- 
lationship ‘to Tartar, the name of 
the cloth being taken from that of 
the people who wore it. This is 
about as likely as the usual deriva- 
tion of tartan from the French 
tiretaine ; but it would be almost as 
unwarrantable to affirm it without 
some positive indication of its hay- 
ing been the case, as it would be to 
accept the derivation of an ingeni- 
ous and learned friend who insists 
that the word tartan obtained its 
present application when the Assy- 
rian General Tartan (Isa. xx. 1-4) 
took Ashdod and carried away the 
Egyptians captive in an imperfectly 
clothed condition, which must have 
made them bear a striking resem- 
blance to Scotch Highlanders in 
their national costume. 

Starting from Padam in the after- 
noon of the next day, we proceeded 


in a north-westerly direction up the 
pretty, level, open valley of the 
upper Zanskar river, and camped at 
Seni Gonpa, where there is a small 


village. The next day also, on the 
journey to Phe, the road was good, 
and the valley pleasant, but we had 
to cross to the left bank of the river 
by a long and difficult jhiila. It 
was amusing to notice the looks of 
the dogs as, wrapt in plaids, they 
were unwillingly carried over on the 
backs of coolies ; and one of my ser- 
vants became so nervous in the 
middle, that he was unable to go 
either backwards or forwards, until 
one of the mountaineers was sent to 
his assistance. After passing two 
villages, we came on a long stretch 
of uninhabited ground that extend- 
ed to Phe, and here met with the 
commencement of a tremendous 
snowstorm, which, on and about 
the 16th and 17th September, swept 
over the whole line of the Western 
Himiliya from Kashmir, at least as 
far as the Barra Lacha Pass, closing 
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the passes, and preventing the Yar- 
kand traders from getting down 
to Simla, as noted in the Indian 
newspapers at the time. Such a 
snowstorm is not usual so early 
in the season, but the Zanskaries 
said it occasionally occurred. . It had 
often struck me how little attention 
the people of the Himaiiya paid to the 
weather, and how ignorant they were 
of its signs ; and the present occasion 
was no exception to that rule, as the 
storm appeared to take our party 
quite by surprise. The morning 
had been cold and dark, but with 
that peculiar thickening of the air 
which indicates the gathering of 
snow. As we advanced up the 
valley, an ocean of mist began to 
hurry across it from the glaciers and 
snowy mountains on the left or 
south-western side; but admitting, 
at first, occasional gleams of sickly 
sunlight, which soon disappeared 
altogether. At first, also, there was 
almost no wind where we were, 
though it was blowing a hurricane 
above, and the mist rushed over 
from the one snowy range to the 
other with marvellous rapidity. 
After a time, however, violent gusts 
of wind and blasts of rain came 
down upon us; the rain changed 
into sleet; a violent wind blew 
steadily ; and before we reached the 
village of Phe it was snowing 
heavily. To camp in our tents in 
these circumstances was not desir- 
able; and the sowar whom the 
Thanadar of Padam had given me, 
prevailed on the principal zemindar 
of Phe to allow us to take up our 
quarters in his house; and there we 
had to stay until the day after next, 
when the force of the storm had 
exhausted itself. 

This house, which was a typical 
Tibetan residence of the better class, 
was built of stone, without mortar, 
but interspersed by large beams, 
which must have been brought from 
a distance, and which add to the 
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security of the edifice. It occupied 
an area of, I should think, about 
eighty feet in length, and sixty in 
breadth, was two-storeyed, and had a 
small courtyard in front. All the 
lower rooms were occupied by ponies, 
sheep, and cattle; and savoury were 
the smells, and discordant the cries, 
which they sent up-stairs, or rather 
through the roof of their abode, 
during my two days’ confinement 
above. The upper storey was reached 
by a stone staircase, which ascended 
partly outside the house and partly 
inside, and which, in its latter por- 
tion, required one to stoop painfully. 
Part of this storey, fronting the 
courtyard, had no roof, and so 
formed a kind of balcony, one end 
of which, however, was roofed over, 
and afforded shelter and a cooking- 
place for my servants. From that, 
a low passage, on both sides of 
which there were some small rooms 
or closets, led into the principal 


apartment of the house, on one 


side of which there was another 
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large room, occupied by the. women 
and children, with a very small 
window and balcqny. On another 
side there was a store-room ; and 
on the third there was a dark room 
which was used as a chapel, and in 
which a light was kept constantly 
burning. The principal apartment, 
in which I took up my residence, 
along with the husbands of the 
wife,* and apparently any one 
who might drop in, including a 
Balti wanderer, was about forty feet 
long by thirty. It had no window, 
properly speaking—light, air, and, I 
may add, snow, finding admission 
through a square hole in the roof, 
with. sides each about six feet. 
Directly below this, but not so 
large, there was a corresponding 
hole in the floor, so that a sort of 
well ran down to the ground-floor, 
and served to carry off the rain and 
snow which are admitted by the 
hole in the roof. This is an ingeni- 
ous arrangement, and shows that 
the human mind may have some 





* The following letter, from the Professor of Chinese in King’s College, Lon- 
don, has been received, having reference to my account of polyandry in the 
January number of the Magazine ; and, while willingly giving it publicity, I 
must again remark that the immorality which appears to exist in Eastern Ti- 
bet is almost unknown in the Tibetan countries to the west :— 


‘“« To the Editor of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.’ 

‘‘Srr,—I was induced, by reading the article on Tibetan Polyandry, which 
appeared in the January number of your Magazine, to look into a Chinese work 
published at the end of the last century on the manners and customs of the 
people of Tibet, and I there found the original of the following passage, which 
so fully confirms the opinion expressed by the writer of the article that the 
polyandry as practised in Tibet is limited to the marriage of one woman to two 
or more brothers, and the statements he quotes from the work of the Abbé Des- 
godins as to the generalimmorality which prevails, that I send it you in extenso. 

““«The women of the labouring classes [in Tibet] are more robust than the 
men, and to their lot fall all the heavier kinds of work. As a result of this, it 
constantly happens that three or four brothers in a household take unto them- 
selves conjointly one wife, whose offspring are divided by choice among her 
husbands. Such wives who succeed in living in harmony with three or four 
brothers are called ‘‘ accomplished” in recognition of their capacity for govern- 
ing their households. In addition to labour in the fields, all such work as spin- 
ning, weaving, and other domestic duties, are expected of the women, and those ° 
who are ignorant of such arts are objects of universal ridicule. Adultery is 
not considered shameful, and when a married woman forms a liaison, she frankly 
informs her husband or husbands that such and such a one has become her 
“ ying-tuh” or ‘‘ gallant bachelor.” The husband or husbands make no objec- 
tion ; and husbands and wife, ‘‘ averting their eyes” from the doings of each 
other, contentedly follow their own devices.’—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

‘ROBERT K. Dove as.” 
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invention even when it is not equal 
to conceive of a chimney. The 
room was just high enough to 
allow of a tall man standing upright 
beneath the beams; and the roof 
was about four feet thick, being 
composed of thorn-bushes pressed 
very closely together, and resting 
on several large strong beams. In- 
side, the walls were plastered with 
a kind of coarse chunam ; the floor 
was composed of rafters and slabs 
of slate; and on the floor, resting 
against one of the walls, there were 
two or three small stone fireplaces, 
which constituted the only furniture, 
except one or two chests, which 
served as seats, 

To say that this was in itself a 
pleasant place of residence would be 
incorrect. The large aperture in 
the centre of the roof created a low 
temperature which required a fire to 
make it tolerable, but the smoke 
from the fire knew when it was 


well off, and showed a remarkable 
aversion to going out at the aperture, 
Consequently, there was the alter- 
native of being starved with cold 
or being occasionally half choked 


and blinded with the pungent 
smoke of birch and thorn bushes, 
However, the smoke, after going 
up the wall, did collect pretty 
close to the roof, the inside of which 
it had covered with a thick layer of 
soot. That was not nearly so great 
an evil as the porous character of 
the roof itself, through which the 
snow soaked only too easily, and, 
being thoroughly melted by the 
time it got through the roof, fell 
everywhere into the apartment in 
large, black, dirty drops, so that it 
was somewhat difficult to find a 
spot on which one could keep dry 
or clean. 

On the second day, when there 
was no appearance of the snowstorm 
ceasing, aud there was great proba- 
bility of my having to spend a win- 
ter of eight months in Phe, I began 
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seriously to consider what state I 
should likely be in after so prolonged 
a residence in such an apartment, 
The prospect was by no means a 
pleasant one, and I resolved, if 
I had to remain, to take up my 
abode in the half-covered balcony. 
My liquors were at their last 
ebb, and my tea was disappearing ; 
but I could keep myself going 
in coffee by means of roasted bar- 
ley, and there would be no want of 
milk, meal, and mutton. Perhaps 
a knowledge of the Tibetan lan- 
guage might prove more useful to 
me than that of English; and an 
intelligent being might find more 
satisfaction as a Nimapa Lama, than 
as either Primate or Prime Minis- 
ter of England in the present age. 
The polyandric wife and mother 
of this house kept to the inner 
room; but there was a delightful 
trio which kept me company in 
the public apartment, and was com- 
posed of the aged grandmother 
and two fine children, a girl and 
boy of five and six years old re- 
spectively. They were delicious 
children, fair almost as northern 
Europeans, frolicsome and_ wild 
whenever the grandmother was 
away or not looking after them, and 
the next moment as demure as mice 
when the cat is in the room. They 
ate with great gusto enormous piles 
of thick scones covered with fine 
rancid butter. No young lions 
ever had a more splendid appetite, 
or roared more lustily for their food. 
The old woman kept them winding 
yarn and repeating “Om mani pad 
me haun ;” but the moment her back 
was turned they would spring up, 
dance about, open their sheepskin 
coats and give their little plump 
rosy bodies a bath of cold air; but 
when old granny, who was _bDlear- 
eyed and half blind, hobbled back, 
they were seated in their places in 
an instant, hard at work at “Om 
mani pad,” and looking as if butter 
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would not melt in their mouths, 
Sometimes they would sit down be- 
side me and gaze into the fire, with 
all the wisdom and solemnity of 
Bidha in their countenances; then 
the boy’s naked foot would noise- 
lessly steal out until he caught a 
burning branch between his toes, on 
which the girl would give him a vio- 
lent nudge, push him over, and they 
would both jump up laughing and 
run away. The grandmother too was 
interesting. She said she had seen 
seventy years—she did not know 
how many more, and the Tibetans 
rarely know hole own ages. There 

was between her and the children 
that confidential relationship we 
often see in Europe, and which, 
being born of love, creates no fear ; 
and she also found room in her 
affections for a young kitten, which 
drove Djedla almost mad. Though 
nearly blind she — her distaff 
industriously, and she showed her 
almost continuously re- 


piety by 
peating the great Lama prayer. It 


is true she never got any farther 
than “Om mani pad,” thereby get- 
ting over more repetitions of it 
than would have been possible had 
she pronounced the whole formula; 
but let us hope the fraud on heaven 
was passed over. A less agreeable 
occupation in which she indulged 
was that of freeing her own gar- 
ments and those of the children 
from unpleasant parasites ; for, after 
doing so, she always carefully placed 
them on the floor, without injuring 
them ; for it never would have 
done to neutralise the effect of the 
prayer for the six classes of beings 
by destroying any of them. To 
the looker-on, this placing of para- 
sites on the floor is apt to sug- 
gest foreboding reflections. But, 
to tell the truth, one gets ac- 
customed to that sort of thing. 
Whatever care be taken, it is im- 
possible’ to travel for any time 
among the Himaliya without mak- 
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ing the acquaintance of a good 
many little friends, It is impos- 
sible to describe, the shuddering 
disgust with which the discovery of 
the first is made; but, by the time 
you get to the five-hundredth, you 
cease to care about them, and take it 
as a matter of course. "W hen our 
bedding and all our baggage is car- 
ried on the backs of coolies, there’ 
must be some transference of that 
class of patasites which haunt the 
human body and clothes; but they 
are easily got rid of entirely when 
the mow & stops. 

Though the children were so fair, 
the men of the house were dark and 
long-featured, with almost nothing 
of the Tartar in their countenances ; 
but their language is quite Tibetan, 
and I should say that we have here 
a distinct instance of a people who 
speak the language of an alien race 
and that alone. It will be curious 
if my supposition be correct that 
these Zanskaries are the congeners 
of the Celtic race, and the subject 
is well worthy of examination. I 
was not admitted into the room 
dedicated to religious purposes, but 
saw there were Bidhist images, 
brass basins and saucer - lights 
similar to those used both by the 
Chinese and the Indians. The 
young Balti who had taken refuge 
with us from the storm displayed his 
honesty, though he was going in a 
different direction from ours; for, 
on my giving him four annas (six- 
pence) for quite a number of the 
apricots of his country which he 
had presented me with, he said that 
was too much, and brought me more 
of his dried fruit, which must have 
been carried over a difficult journey 
of weeks. I met several large par- 
ties of Baltis in this part of the 
Himfliya, and was struck by their 
Jewish appearance. Though Mo- 
bammedans, their language is Tibe- 
tan, and Nurdass had no difficulty 
in talking with them. Here is an- 
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other instance where a people, evi- 
dently not of a Tartar race, speak a 
Tartar language ; and I must again 
protest against the extreme to which 
the philologists have employed the 
clue of language. The Jews of 
China have entirely lost their own 
tongue, and their nationality has 
been recognised only by two or 
three customs, and by their posses- 
sion of copies of the Pentateuch— 
which they are unable to read. 
Such matters are often as well 
treated by men of general knowledge 
and large capacity of thought as 
by the devotees of some particular 
branch of knowledge. 

On the second morning after our 
arrival at Phe the storm had entire- 
ly passed off, and a council of the 
villagers was held to determine 
whether or not we could be got 
over the Pense-la Pass. . I should 
have been delighted to remain in 
Zanskar all winter, though not in 
such an apartment as 1 have de- 
scribed, but was, in a manner, 
bound in honour to my. servants 
to proceed if it were possible to 
do so; aud the villagers were 
anxious to see us off their hands; 
for it would have been a serious 
matter for them had we remained 
all winter. So, with a strong body 
of bigarries and a number of ponies 
and cows, we started at nine in the 
morning. The open valley present- 
ed a most lovely scene. Pure white 
snow rose up on either side of it 
nearly from the river to the tops of 
the high mountains, dazzling in the 
sunlight. Above, there was a clear, 
brilliant blue sky, unspotted by 
any cloud or fleck of mist, but 
with great eagles occasionally flit- 
ting across it. Close to the river 
the snow had melted, or was 
melting from the grass, displaying 
beautiful autumn flowers which had 
been uninjured by it; the moisture 
on these flowers and on the grass 
was sparkling in the sunlight. 
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Every breath of the pure keen air 
was exhilarating ; and for music we 
had the gush of snow-rivulets, and 
the piping of innumerable large 
marmots, which came out of their 
holes on the sides of the valley, and 
whistled to each other. It was 
more like an Alpine scene in spring 
than in autumn, and reminded me 
of Beattie’s lines describing the 
outbreak of a Lapland spring :— 


- a the chill Lapponian’s dreary 
and, 
For many a long month lost in snow pro- 


ound, 

When Sol from Cancer sends the seasons 
bland, 

And in their northern cave the storms are 
bound, 

From silent mountains, 
startling sound, 

Torrents are hurled ; green hills emerge ; 

! 


straight with 


and lo! 
The trees with foliage, cliffs with flowers 
__ are crowned, 
Pure rills through vales of verdure war- 
bling flow.”’ 


On reaching the last village, 
called Abring, it was determined 
not to stay there, but to camp as 
high up on the pass as we could 
get before nightfall, in order to 
have thefwhole of the next day for 
getting over the deep snow with 
which yits summit was covered, 
On ascending from the larger 
valley, we passed through a number 
of picturesque small vales, and then 
got on a more open tract, on one 
side of which, where there were 
some birch-bushes, we camped at 
eve. My tent had to be pitched 
on snow, and I may say that for 
the next seven days, or until I 
reached Dras, I was very little off 
that substance ; and for six nights 
my tent was either pitched on snow 
or on ground which had been swept 
clear of it for the purpose. At this 
camp on the Pense-la, darkness came 
on (there being only a crescent moon 
in the early morning) before our 
preparations for the night were 
concluded. My thermometer sank 
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to 22°, and there was goeeeins 
solemn suggested o# lookthg into the 
darkness and along the great snowy 
wastes. My bigarries were very 
much afraid of bears, saying that 
the place was haunted by them; but 
none appeared. 
Starting early next morning, we 
passed through several miles of 
thick brushwood, chiefly birch and 
willow, just before we approached 
the col of the Pense-la Pass. A 
great glacier flowed over it, and for 
some way our ascent lay up the 
rocky slopes to the right side of 
this ice-stream ; but that was tedious 
work, and when we got up a certain 
distance, and the snow was thick 
enough to support us, we moved on 
to the glacier itself, and so made the 
remainder of the ascent. The fall 
of snow here had been tremendous, 
I probed in vain with my seven- 
feet long alpenstock to strike the 
ice beneath; but every now and 
then a crevasse, too large to be 
bridged by the snow, showed the 
nature of the ground we were on. 
I fancy this was the most dangerous 
ground I rode over in all the Himé- 
liya, for the snow over a crevasse 
might have given way beneath a 
horse and his rider; but several of 
the Zanskar men were riding and 
did not dismount, so I was fain to 
trust to this local knowledge, though 
I did not put any confidence in it. 
Not far from the top of the pass we 
came upon a beautifal little lake in 
the glacier, sunk within walls of 
blue ice, and frozen, but with the 
snow which had fallen and the 
upper ice of its surface all melted. 
For by this time the power of 
the sunbeams in the rarified at- 
mosphere, and of their reflection 
from the vast sheets of pure 
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white snow, was something tre- 
mendous. I had on blue goggles 
to protect my eyes,* and a double 
muslin veil over “my face, yet all 
the skin on my face was destroyed. 
After crossing this pass, my coun- 
tenance became very much Tike an 
over-roasted leg of mutton; and as 
to my hands, the mere sight of them 
would have. made a New Zealander’s 
teeth water. On my Indian ser- 
vants the only effect was to blacken 
their faces, and make their eyes 
bloodshot. The top of the Pense- 
la is only 14,440 feet high, but it 
took us a long time to reach it, our 
horses sinking up to their girths in 
the snow at almost every step, and 
the leader having to be frequently 
changed. We have been told to 
pray that our flight should not be 
in the winter; and certainly in a 
Himaliyan winter it would not be 
possible to fly either quickly or far 
without the wings of eagles, The 
deep dark blue of the heavens above 
contrasted with the perfect and daz- 
zling whiteness of the earthly scene 
around. The uniformity of colour 
in this exquisite scene excited no 
sense of monotony; and, looking on 
the beautiful garment of snow which 
covered the mountains and glaciers, 
but did not conceal their forms, one 
might well exclaim— 

‘It seems the Eternal Soul is clothed in 
With purer robes than those of flesh and 

blood.” 

Especially striking was the icy 
spire of one of the two Akun (the 
Ser and Mer) peaks, the highest of 
the Western Himaliya, which rose 
up before us in Sart to the height 
of 23,477 feet. I did not get an- 
other glimpse of it; but from this 
side it appeared to be purely a spire 


*There was another use to which I found goggles could be put. Tibetan 


mastiffs were afraid of them. 


The fiercest dog in the Himfliya will skulk away 


terrified if you walk up to it quietly in perfect silence with a pair of dark- 
coloured goggles on, and as if you meditated some villany ; but to utter a word 


goes far to break the spell. 
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of glittering ice, no rock whatever 
being visible, and the sky was 


‘* Its own calm home, its crystal shrine, 
Its habitation from eternity.’’ 


But instead of attempting further 
description, let me quote an older 
traveller, and give Hiouen Tsang’s 
description of what he beheld on 
the Musur Dabaghan mountain as 
applicable to what I saw from, and 
experienced on, the Pense-la, and 
still more especially on the Shinkal : 
“The top of the mountain rises to 
the sky. Since the beginning of 
the world the snow has been accu- 
mulating, and is now transformed 
into vast masses of ice, which never 
melt either in spring or summer. 
Hard and brilliant sheets of snow 
are spread out till they are Jost in 
the infinite and mingle with the 
clouds. If one looks at them the 
eyes are dazzled by the splendour. 
Frozen peaks hang down over both 
sides of the path some hundred 
feet high and twenty or thirty feet 
thick. It is not without difficulty 
or danger that the traveller can 
clear them or climb over them. 
Besides, there are squalls of wind 
and tornadoes of snow which attack 
the pilgrims. Even with double 
shoes and with thick furs one can- 
not help trembling and shivering.” 
In front of us immense sheets of 
snow stretched steeply into a nar- 
row valley, and down one of these 
we plunged in a slanting direction. 
It was too late to reach the neigh- 
bourhood of any human habitations 
that night; but we descended the 
valley for several miles till we 
came to brushwood and a com- 
paratively warm camping-spot, well 
satisfied at having got over the 
Pense - la without a single acci- 
dent. Where was I to go next, 
however, was a matter of some 
anxiety; for here the elevated val- 
ley theory began to break down, 
and we were in front of a confused 
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congeries gf mountains which must 
be difficult” enough to cross at any 
time, but tenfold so after such a 
snowstorm as had just swept over 
the Himéliya. I felt especially 
uneasy about those unknown places 
of which Mr. Heyde had said, 
“they might be a little difficult to 
get over.” From this poiut where 
we now were, I had proposed to 
go, in a south-westerly direction, 
over the Chiling Pass, to Petgam 
in Maru Wardwan, from whence 
it would not have been difficult to 
reach Islamabad in the south of 
Kashmir; but the Zanskar. men 
declared that there was no such pass, 
no passage in that direction ; and it 
was at least clearly evident that the 
habitationless - villages leading that 
way were so blocked up with pro- 
digious masses of snow that they 
had become quite impracticable till, 
next summer. I was thus com- 
pelled to proceed northwards, and 
to strike the road from Leh to Kash- 
mir, and camped that day at a small 
village near to the great Ringdom 
Gonpa. I was permitted to enter 
and examine this monastery, but 
must reserve an accountof it. From 
there it took me three easy marches, 
through beautiful open valleys, to 
reach the village and fort of Sard. 
The first two days were over unin- 
habited ground, and we camped the 
first night at GOlmatongo, where 
there are some huts occupied by 
herdsmen in summer. This place 
is the most advanced post in that 
direction of the Tibetan-speaking 
people, and of the Lama religion ; 
for the village of Parkatze, where 
we camped next night, is inhabited 
chiefly by Kashmiri Mohammedans, 
and at Sfirfi there are a Kashmiri 
Thanadar and a military force. In 
these valleys there are immense 
numbers of large marmots, called 
pia by the Tibetans, from the pecu- 
liar sound they make. We shot 
several of them, and found their 
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brown fur to be very soft and thick. 
There was no difficulty in shooting 
them, but some in gaining posses- 
sion of them, for they were always 
close to the entrance of their holes, 
and escaped down these unless kill- 
ed outright. The people do not eat 
them, considering them to be a spe- 
cies of rat; and though the skins 
are valued, this animal does not 
seem to be hunted. The skins I 
procured disappeared at Sara, the 
theft being laid to the charge of a 
dog; and though half my effects 
were carried in open kiltas, this 
was the only loss I experienced on 
my long journey, with the exception 
of a tin of bacon which disappeared 
in Lahaul, and which also was deb- 
ited to a canine thief. The Himé- 
liyan marmots were larger than 
hares, though proportionably shorter 
in the body. They were so fat at 
this season that they could only 
waddle, having fed themselves up 
on thé grass of summer in prepara- 
tion for their long hybernation in 
winter. They undoubtedly com- 
municate with one another by their 
shrill cries, and have a curiously 
intelligent air as they sit watching 
and piping at the mouth of their 
subterranean abodes. The marmot 


has a peculiar interest as one of the 
unchanged survivors of that period 
when the megatherium, the siva- 
therium, and thé other great ani- 
mals whose fossil remains are found 
in the Siwalick range, were roam- 
ing over the Himiliyas, or over the 
region where these now rise. 

Shortly before reaching Sari we 
had to leave the bed of the Sari 
river, which takes its rise near Gfl- 
matongo, and had to make a détour 
and considerable ascent. The cause 
of this was an enormous glacier, 
which came down into the river on 
the opposite (the left) bank, and de- 
flected the stream from its course. 
Splendid walls of ice were thus ex- 
posed, and here also there is likely 
to be a cataclysm ere long. Sfrf 
is only a dependency of Kashmir, 
and there were more snow-covered 
mountain-ranges to be crossed be- 
fore I could repose in the Valley of 
Flowers; but at this place I had 
fairly passed out of the Tibetan re- 
gion, and without, so far as I am 
aware, having become either a Lama 
or a Bodhisavata. I may say that, 
while it has unrivalled scenery, its 
people also are interesting, and 
manage wonderfully well with their 
hard and trying life. 

















Sir Remnant CuapmMay, in his 
dry old fashion, was a strongly- 
determined man, He knew the 
bitter strait of Coombe Lorraine 
for ready money; and from his 
father, Sir Barker Chapman (a no- 
torious usurer), he had inherited 
the gift of spinning a disc into a 
globe. But, like most of the men 
who labour thus to turn their 
guineas, he could be very liberal 
with them for the advancement of 
his family. And though the Chap- 
mans had gradually acquired such a 
length of rent-roll, their pedigree 
was comparatively short among their 
Norman _ neighbours. Nothing 
would cure that local defect more 
speedily, and permanently, than a 
wedlock with Lorraine; and father 
and son were now eager tenfold, by 
reason of Hilary’s illness. They 
had made up their minds that he 
must die within a few months; 
and then Alice, of course, would be 
the heiress of Coombe Lorraine. 
But the marriage must be accom- 
plished first, before the mourning 
stopped it. Then Hilary would 
drop off out of the way; and after 
Sir Roland’s time was passed, and 
the properties had been united, 
there ought not to be any very great 
trouble, with plenty of money to 
back the claim, in awakening the 
dormant earldom of Lorraine, and 
enhancing its glory with a Chapman. 

To secure all this success at once, 
they set forth in their yellow coach, 
one fine November morning. They 
knew that Sir Roland was fretting 
and pining (although too proud to 
speak of it) at his son’s disgrace, 
and the crippled and fettered for- 
tunes of the family. Even apart 
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from poor Hilary’s illness, and per- 
haps fatal despondency, the head 
of the house of Lorraine would 
have felt (with his ancient pride 
and chivalry) that a stain must 
lie on his name until the money 
was made good again. And now 
the last who could prolong male 
heritage. unbroken—of which the 
Lorraines were especially proud— 
was likely to go to a world that 
does not heed direct succession— 
except from the sinful Adam—for 
the want of £50,000. 

Cut, and clipped, and cleft with 
fissures of adjacent owners, the once 
broad lands of Lorraine were now 
reduced, for the good of the neigh- 
bours. But even in those evil days, 
when long war had lowered every- 
thing, the residue of the estates 
would have been for that sum good 
security, being worth about twice 
the money. This, however, was of 
no avail; because, by the deed of 
settlement (made in the time of the 
late Sir Roger, under the Lady 
Valeria), nothing could be bound, 
beyond life-interest, while Alice was 
living, and under age. This point 
had been settled hopelessly, by re- 
ference to the highest and deepest 
legal authority of the age, Sir 
Glanvil Malahide, K.C. Sir Glan- 
vil was not the man at all to stultify 
his own doings. He had been in- 
structed to tie tight; and he was 
pleased to show now how tight he 
had tied, after hisown remonstrance. 
“T am of opinion,” wrote this great 
lawyer (after drawing his pen 
through the endorsement of a fifty- 
guinea fee on the case), “ that under 
the indentures Lease and Release, 
dated Aug. 5th and 6th 1799, the 
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estates comprised therein are assured 
to uses precluding any possibility of 
valid title being made, until Alice 
Lorraine is of age, or deceased.” 
There was a good deal more, of 
course; but that was the gist of the 
matter. 

Having learned from the rector 
how these things stood, the captain 
devised a clever stroke, by which 
he could render the escape of Alice 
almost an impossibility. For by 
this contrivance he could make Sir 
Roland most desirous of the match, 
who up to the present, though well 
aware of the many substantial ad- 
vantages offered, had always listen- 
ed to his daughter’s pleading, and 
promised not to hurry her, The 
captain’s plan was very simple, as 
all great ideas are; the honour of 
the family was to be redeemed by 
the sacrifice of Alice. For, among 


other points, it had been arranged, 
upon the treaty of marriage, that 


£50,000 should be settled on Alice, 
for her separate use, with the usual 
powers of appointment. 
. Now the captain’s excellent idea 
was, that on his wedding-day, this 
sum should be paid in hard cash to 
Sir Roland and Hilary, as trustees 
for Alice; and they, by deed of 
even date, should charge that sum 
on the Lorraine estate—“ valeat 
quantum,” as the lawyers say; for 
they could only bind their own in- 
terests. The solicitors would be 
directed to waive the obvious objec- 
tions, which might lead to mischief, 
or might not, according to circum- 
stances. Thus the flaw of title, 
which would be fatal to any cold- 
blooded mortgage, “might well be 
turned to good use, when stopped 
by a snug little family arrangement. 
Sir Remnant, with inherited in- 
stinct, saw the blot of this concep- 
tion. “It comes to this,” he said, 
as soon as ever he was told of it, 
“that you get the Lorraine property, 
saddled with a Joss of £50,000, 
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which has gone to the scoundrelly 
Government! The Government 
rob us all they.can. In a sensible 
point of view, young Lorraine is 
the first sensible man of his family. 
He has stolen £50,000, which the 
Government stole from us tax-pay- 
ers. As for paying it back again 
—an idiot might think of it! It 
makes me kick; and that always 
hurts me.” 

Nevertheless, he was brought 
round (when he had kicked his pas- 
sion out), as most of the obstinate 
old men are, to the plans and aims 
of the younger ones, Steenie was a 
fool—they all were fools—there was 
scarcely any sense left in anybody 
but himself, and the boy who stole 
all that money, and was dying for 
fear of being prosecuted, Sir Rem- 
nant could not bring himself to 
believe a word of the story, except 
as himself had shaped it. . Thus 
he worked himself up, with his 
want of faith, to believe that 
poor Hilary had got the money 
buried somewhere on the Downs, 
and would dig it up like a mole, as 
soon as the stir of the moment was 
over. If so, there could be no loss 
after all; only it would have been 
very much better to make no fuss 
about the money stolen, 

Revolving these things in his 
mind, and regretting the good old 
times when any one (if at all m a 
good position) might have stolen 
£50,000 without any trumpery 
scandal, this baronet of the fine old 
school prepared to listen, in a quiet 
way, to any plans that would come 
home again. And he thought that 
this plan of his son would do so, 
either in money or in kind. Yet 
having formed some misty sketch 
of the character of Sir Roland, each 
of these Chapmans wished the 
other to begin the overture. 

It would have been pleasant for 
anybody, quite outside of danger, 
to. watch the great yellow coach of 
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the captain, labouring up the chalky 
road, the best approach to Coombe 
Lorraine, now that the Steyning 
‘road was stopped, for all who could 
not walk a tree, by the outburst 
of the water. All the roads were 
drenched just now; and wet chalk 
is a most slippery thing, especially 
when it has taken blue stripes from 
the rubbing of soft iron, the “ drag” 
of some heavy waggon sliding down 
the steep with a clank and jerk. 
Sir Remnant had very little faith 
in his son’s most expensive gift 
of driving; and he jerked out his 
bad head at every corner in anxiety 
for his good body and soul. The 
wicked, however, are protected al- 
ways; and thus this venturesome 
baronet was fetched out of his coach, 
with much applause, and a little 
touch of gout about him, such as 
he would not stop to groan at. 

Sir Roland Lorraine was not glad 
to see them, and did not feign to be 
so. He wanted to be left alone 
just now, with such a number of 
things to think of. He perceived 
that they were come to hurry him 
about a thing he was not ripe with. 
Knowing his daughter’s steadfast 
nature, and his mother’s stubborn 
stuff, in the calm of his heart he 
had hoped good things. To balance 
one against the other in psychologi- 
cal counterpoise—as all good Eng- 
lish writers of the present day 
express it—or, as our rude grand- 
dads said, “to let them fight it out 
between them.” 

“Over your books again, Lor- 
raine’! Well, well, I can under- 
stand all that. I was pretty nigh 
taking to such things myself, after 
I put my knee-cap out. Steenie is 
a wonderful scholar now. I believe 
a’ can construe Homer !” 

“That depends on the mood I 
am in,” said the captain, modestly ; 
‘sometimes I can mako out a very 
nice piece.” 

“Well, that_is more than any 
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man can say in the county, that J 
know of. Except, of course, one 
or two new parsons, and Sir Roland 
here, and some ragamuffins that 
come about teaching their stuff in 
lodgings. Lorraine now, after all, 
how are you? How do you get 
through these bad times ?” 

Sir Roland Lorraine, for the third 
time now, shook hands with Sir 
Remnant Chapman. Not from any 
outburst of hospitality on his part, 
but because the other would have 
it so. A strong opinion had newly 
set in, that all good Britons were 
bound to shake hands; that dirty 
and cold-blooded Frenchmen bowed 
at a distance homicidally ; and there- 
fore that wholesome Englishmen 
must squeeze one another’s knuckles 
to the utmost. And that idea is 
not yet extinct. 

“And how is her ladyship ?” 
asked Sir Remnant, striking his 
gold-headed stick on the floor very 
firmly at the mere thought of her. 
“Do you think she will see her 
most humble servant? Gadzooks, 
sir, she is of the true old sort.” 

“T was amazed the last time you 
were here,” Sir Roland answered, 
smiling, “to find how thoroughly 
you and my mother seemed to 
understand each other. I am sure 
that if she is well enough to see 
anybody, she will see you. Mean- 
while, will you take something ?” 

“ Now that is not the way to put 
it. Of course I will take some- 
thing. I like to see the glasses all 
brought in, and then the cupboards 
opened, and then the young women 
all going about with hot and cold 
water, and sugar-tongs.” 

“ We will try to do those little 
things aright,” the host answered 
very quietly, “by the time of your 
reappearance. Trotman is come to 
say that my mother will do herself 
the honour of receiving you.” 

“ Steenie, you stop here,” shouted 
Sir Remnant, getting up briskly, 
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and setting his eyebrows, eyes, and 
knees for business. ‘“ Steenie, you 
are a boy as yet, and Court ladies 
prefer the society of men. No, no; 
I can pick up my cane myself. 
Just you sit down quietly, Steenie, 
and entertain Sir Roland till I come 
back,” 

Sir Remnant, though somewhat of 
a bear by nature, prided himself on 
his courtly manners, when occasion 
called for them. “ Gadzooks, sir,” 
he used t6 say, “nurse my vittels, if 
I can’t make a leg with the very 
best of them!” And he carried 
his stick in a manner to prove that 
he must have kissed hands, or toes, 
or something. 

Entering Lady Valeria’s drawing- 
room in his daintiest manner, the 
old reprobate (as he called himself, 
sometimes with pride, and some- 
times with terror, according as his 
spirits were up or down) made a 
slow and deep obeisance, then kissed 


the tips of his fingers, and waved 


them, and, seeing a smile on the 
lady’s face, ventured to lay his poor 
hand on his heart. 

“Oh, Sir Remnant, you are too 
gallant ! !” said the lady, who in 
good truth despised him, and hated 
him also as the owner of great 
broad stripes of the land of Lorraine. 
“We never get such manners now; 
never since the Court was broken 
up; and things that it would not 
become me at all to hint at are 
encouraged.” 

“You are right, my lady; you 
are right all over. Gadzooks— 
ahem, I beg your ladyship’s par- 
don,” 

“By no means, Sir Remnant. 
The gentlemen always, in the best 
society, were allowed to say those 
little things. And I missed them 
sadly when I came down here.” 

“ Madam, my admiration of you in- 
creases with every word you speak. 
From what I hear of the mock- 
Court now (as yon and I might 
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call it), and my son has been hand- 
in-glove for years with the P.R., 
indeed, the whole number of their 
Royal Highnesses,—in short, I can- 
not tell your ladyship. Things are 
very bad, very bad indeed.” And 
Sir Remnant: made a grimace, as if 
his own whole life had been purity. 

“T fear that it is too true,” the 
lady answered, looking straight at 
him, “We find things always 
growing worse, as we ourselves 
grow wiser. But come now, and 
sit in this chair, and tell me, if you 
please, Sir Remnant, how the poor 
things are getting on—your captain 
and my poor grandchild.” 

“ Well, madam, I need not tell a 
lady of your high breeding and ex- 
perience ; the maids of the present 
day are not at all the same thing as 
they used to be. But, thank the 
Lord, they get on, on the whole, as 
well as can be expected. But Sir 
Roland will not help us; and the 
young maid flies and flickers, and 
don’t seem to come to know her 
own mind, You know, my lady, 
the Lord in heaven scarce knows 
what to make of them. They will 
have this, and they,won’t have that; 
and they hates to look at anything 
but their swinging-glasses.” 

“Oh, sir, you have not been at 
Court for nothing. You have come 
to a very sad view of the ladies. 
But they deserve a great deal more 
than that. If you were to hear 
what even I, at this great distance, 
know of them—but I will say no 
more; it is always best, and chari- 
table, not to speak of them, So 
let us go back, if you please, Sir 
Remnant; I have my own ways of 
considering things. Indeed, I am 
obliged to have them, in @ manner 
now scarcely understood. But, I 
hear a noise—is it’a mouse, or a rat, 
do you think?” 

It was neither mouse nor rat; as 
Lady Valeria knew quite well, It 
was simply poor Sir Remnant tap- 
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ping on the floor with his walking- 
stick; which of course he had no 
right to do, while the lady was ad- 
dressing him. 

“Tt sounds like a very little 
mouse,” he said ; “ or perhaps it was 
the death-tick. It often comes in 
these old rooms, when any of the 
people are going to die.” 

. The old gentleman had not been 

at Court for nothing (as the old 
lady had told him); he knew how 
timid and superstitious were the 
brave women of the fine old time. 

“ Now, sir, are you sure that you 
never made a tap?” asked Lady 
Valeria, anxiously. 

“Not a quarter of a tap, as I 
hope to be saved,” the old repro- 
bate answered, below his breath. 
“T pay no heed to nonsense; but a 
thing of this sort must mean some- 
thing.” 

“There have been a great many 
signs of late,” said the old lady 
after listening, with her keener ear 
brought round, and the misty lace 
of her beautiful cap quivering like a 
spider’s web: “there seem to have 
been a great many signs of bad 
things coming, in their proper 
time.” 

“ They will come before we are 
ready, madam; old Scratch waits 
for no invitation. But they say 
that the death-tick runs before him, 
and keeps time with his cloven 
heei.” 

“Oh Lord, Sir Remnant, how 
dreadfully you talk! I beg you to 
spare me; I have had no slee 
since I was told of that horrible 
water, and of my poor grandson. 
Poor Hilary! He has done great 
things, and spent no money of his 
own; and indeed he had none of 
his own to spend; and havin 
denied himself so, is it right that he 
should be disgraced and break his 
heart, because he could not help 
losing a little money, that was not 
at all his own? And he had taken 


a town worth ten times as much; 
now, truly speaking, is it fair of 
them ?” 

“Certainly not, madam; pox 
upon them! It is the scurviest 
thing ever heard of.” 

“And you must remember, sir, 
if you please, that from his child- 
hood upward, indeed ever since he 
could move on two legs, he always 
lost every sixpence put by kind 
people into his pockets. I gave him 
a guinea on his very fifth* birthday ; 
and in the afternoon what do you 
think he showed me? A filthy old 
tobacco-pipe, and nothing else—no 
change whatever. And his pride 
was more than he could set forth; 
though he always was a chatterer. 
Now, if such a thing as that could 
only be properly put at the Horse 
Guards, by some one of good posi- 
tion; surely, Sir Remnant, they 
would make allowance; they would 
see that it was his nature; at least 
they would have done so in my 
time.” 

“ Of course they would, of course, 
my lady. But things have been 
growing, from year to year, to such 
a pitch of’—here Sir Remnant took 
advantage of the lady’s courtly in- 
dulgence towards bad language— 
“that—that—they seem to want 
almost, gadzooks, they want to treat 
men almost all alike !” 

“They never can do that, good 
sir. They never could be such fools 
as to try it. And bad as they may 
be, they must be aware that my 
grandson has done no harm to 
them. Why, the money he lost 
was not theirs at all; it was all for 
the pay of the common soldiers. 
It comes out of everybody’s pocket, 
and it goes into nobody’s. And to 
my mind it serves them all perfectly 
right. Who is that General — I 
forget his name, an Irishman, if I 
remember aright—who is he, or of 
what family, that he should put a 
Lorraine to look after dirty money ? 
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The heir of all the Lorraines to be 
ut to do a cashier’s business !” 

“Heaven save me from such a 
proud woman as this!” thought 
poor Sir Remnant Chapman; “ if 
Alice is like her, the Lord have 
pity on our unlucky Steenie! He 
won’t dare have his nip of brandy, 
even in a corner!” 

“And now, poor dear, he is very 
ill indeed,” continued the ancient 
lady, recovering from the indigna- 
tion which had even wrinkled her 
firm and smooth forehead; he has 
pledged his honour to make good 
the money; and my son also thinks 
that the dignity of our family de- 
mands it; though to me it seems 
quite a ridiculous thing; and you 
of course will agree with me. And 
the doctors say that he has some- 
thing on his mind; and if he can- 
not be relieved of it, he must die, 
poor boy. And then what becomes 
of the name of Lorraine, that has 
been here for nearly eight hundred 
years ?” 

“Tt becomes extinct, of course, 
my lady,” answered Sir Remnant, 
as calmly as if the revolution of the 
earth need not be stopped; “ but it 
might be revived in the female line, 
by royal licence, hereafter,” 

“That would be of very little 
use. Why, even your grandson 
might be a Lorraine! Is that what 
you were thinking of ?” 
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**No,no,no! Of course not, my 
lady. Nothing could be further 
from my thoughts.” The old baro- 
net vainly endeavoured, as he spoke, 
to meet the suspicious gaze of the 
lady’s still penetrating and bright 
eyes. 

“ We are not so particular about 
the spindle,” she resumed with 
some condescension; “but in the 
sword-line we must be represented 
duly; and we never could be sup- 
planted by a Chapman.” 

“‘Gadzooks, madam, are the Chap- 
mans dirt? But in order to show 
how you wrong us, my lady, I will 
tell you what I am come to pro- 
pose.” 

Herewith he looked very impres- 
sive, and leaned both hands on his 
stick, as if inditing of an excellent 
matter. And thus he set forth his 
scheme, which bore at first sight a 
fair and magnanimous face; as if 
all that large sum of money were 
given, er without security trusted, 
for no other purpose, except to save 
a life precious to both families. 
The old lady listened with prudent 
reserve, yet an inward sense of re- 
lief, and even a faint suspicious 
gratitude. She was too old now 
to digest very freely any generous 
sentiment. Blessed are they who, 
crossing the limit of human years, 
can carry with them faith in worn 
humanity. 


CHAPTER LXI, 


Of all trite proverbs, no truer there 
is in the affairs of men (perhaps be- 
cause in the kingdom of the clouds 
so untrue) than this venerable say- 
ing—“It never rains, but what it 


pours.” The Chapmans had come, 
with a storm of cash, to wash away 
Hilary’s obstructions; and now on 
that very same day there appeared 
a smaller, but more kindly cloud, 
to drop its little fatness, 


Just when Sir Roland had man- 
aged to get rid (at the expense of 
poor Alice perhaps) of that tedious 
half-born Stephen Chapman, the in- 
defatigable Trotman came, with his 
volatile particles uppermost. “If you 
please, sir,” he said, “1 can’t stop un 
at all. He saith as he will see you.” 

“ Well, if he will, he must, of 
course. But who is this man of 
such resolute mind ?” 
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“If you please, sir, I never have 
seed un from Adam. And I 
showed un the wrong way; to get 
a little time.” 

“Then go now, and show him 
the right way, John. I am always 
ready to see any one,” 

Sir Roland knew well that this 
was not true. He had said it with- 
out thinking. And, with his pure 
love of truth, he began to condemn 
himself for saying it. He knew 
that he liked no stranger now, nor 
even any ordinary friends; and he 
was always sorry to hear that any 
one made demand to see him. Be- 
fore he could repent of his repent- 
ance, the door was opened, and in 
walked a man of moderate stature, 
sturdy frame, and honest, ruddy, 
and determined face, well shaven 
betwixt grey whiskers. Sir Roland 
had never been wont to take much 
heed of the human countenance; 
therefore he was surprised to find 
himself rushing to a rash conclusion 
—an honest man, if ever there 
was one; also a very kind one.” 

The Grower came forward, with- 
ont any sign of humility, awkward- 
ness, sense of difference, or that 
which is lowest of all—intense and 
shallow self-assertion. He knew 
that he was not of Sir Roland’s 
rank; and he had no idea of defy- 
ing it; he was simply a man, come 
to speak to a man, for the love of 
those dependent on him, in the 
largeness of humanity. At the 
same time, he was a little afraid of 
going too far with anything. He 
made a bow (by no means graceful, 
but of a tidy English sort, when 
the back always wants to go back 
again), and then, as true English- 
men generally do, he waited to be 
spoken to. 

“T am very sorry,” Sir Roland 
said, “that you have had trouble in 
finding me. We generally manage 
to get on well; but sometimes 
things go crooked. Will you come, 
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and sit down here, and tell me why 
you are come to see me?” 

Martin Lovejoy made another 
bow, of pattern less like a tenter-hook, 
He had come, with a will to be 
roughly received; and lo, there was 
nothing but smoothness. Full as 
he was of his errand, and the 
largest views of everything, he had 
made up his mind to say some- 
thing fierce; and here was no 
opportunity. For he took it for 
granted, in his simple way, that Sir 
Roland knew thoroughly well who 
he was. 

“T am come to see you, Sir Ro- 
land Lorraine,” he began, with a_ 
slightly quivering voice, after de- 
clining the offered chair; “not to 
press myself upon you, but only for 
the sake of my daughter.” 

“Indeed!” the other answered, 
beginning to suspect; “are you 
then the father of that young 
lady is 

“Tam the father of Mabel Love- 
joy. And sorry I should be to be 
her father, if—if—I mean, sir, if she 
was anybody else’s daughter. But 
being as it is, she is my own dear 
child; and no man has a better one, 
And if any one says that she threw 
herself at the feet of your son, for 
the sake of his name, Sir Roland, 
that man is a liar.” 

“My good sir, I know it. I 
never supposed that your daughter 
did anything of the kind. I have 
heard that the fault was my son’s 
altogether.” 

“Then why have you never said 
a word to say so? Why did you 
leave us, like so many dogs, to come 
when you might whistle? Because 
we are beneath you in the world, is 
your son to do a great wrong to my 
daughter, while you sit up here on 
the top of your hill as if you had 
never heard of us? Is this all the 
honour that comes of high birth? 
Then I thank the Almighty that we 


are not high-born.” 
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The Grower struck his ash-stick 
with disdain upon the rich Turkey 
carpet, and turned his broad back on 
Sir Roland Lorraine ; not out of rude- 
ness (as the latter thought), but to 
hide the tears that came and spoiled 
the righteous sparkle of his eyes. 
The baronet perhaps had never felt 
so small and self-condemned before. 
He had not been so blind and nar- 
row-minded, as to forget, through 
the past two years, that every ques- 
tion has two sides. He had often 
felt that the Kentish homestead had 
a grievance against the South-Down 
castle; but with his contemplative 
ease, and hatred of any disturb- 
ance, he had left the case mainly to 
right itself; persuading himself at 
last that he must have done all that 
could be expected, in making that 
promise to Struan Hales. But now 
all the fallacy of such ideas was 
scattered by a father’s honest wrath. 
And he was not a man who would 


argue down the rights of another ; 
when he saw them. 

“You are right, Mr. Lovejoy,” 
he said at last: “I have not behaved 


at all well to you. I will make no 
excuses, but tell you fairly that 
I am sorry for my conduct; now 
that you put it so plainly. And 
whatever I can do shall bé done, to 
make amends to your daughter.” 

“Amends means money, from 
one rank to another. Would you 
dare to offer me money, sir?” 

“Certainly not; it is the very 
last thing I ever should dream of 
doing. Not to mention the scarcity 
of cash—just now. In such a case, 
money is an insult.” 

“T should think should 
think so. What money could ever 
pay for our Mabel? If you had 
only seen her once, you would never 
have been angry with your son. 
Although I was; although I was 
—until I heard how ill he is. But 
bless you, sir, they will do these 
things—and there is no stopping 


so—lI 
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them. It puts one into a passion 
with them, until ong begins to re- 
member. But now,sir, I have heard 
all sorts of things. Is it true that 
Master Hilary lies very ill abed, for 
want of money ?” 

“You put it very shortly; but 
it comes to that. He has lost a 
large sum of the public money, and 
we cannot very well replace it.” 

“Then you should a’ come to me. 
Pll cure all that trouble in a jiffy,” 
said the Grower, tugging heavily at 
something well inside his waistcoat ; 
“there, that’s a very tidy lump of 
money; and no call to be ashamed 
of it, in the way you high folk 
look at things—because us never 
made it. Not a farden of it ever 
saw Covent Garden; all come 
straight without any trade what- 
ever! He can’t a’ lost all that any- 
how.” 

Martin Lovejoy, with broad -tip- 
ped fingers, and nails not altogether 
exempt from chewing, was working 
away, as he spoke, at a bag such as 
wheat is sampled in, and tied with 
whip-cord round the neck. Sir 
Roland Lorraine, without saying a 
word, looked on, and smiled softly 
with quiet surprise. 

“No patience —I haven’t no 
patience with counting, since I 
broke my finger, sir,—seventeen, 
eighteen, nineteen, no—well it must 
be right, and I’ve reckoned amiss ; 
our Mab reckoned every penny—no 
longer than yesterday morning— 
twenty thousand pounds it must be, 
according to the ticket. There is 
one lot amissing; ob, here it is, in 
among my fingers, I do believe! 
What slippery rubbish these bank- 
notes be! Will you please now to 
score them all up, Sir Roland ?” 

“Mr. Lovejoy, why should I do 
that? It cannot matter what the 
quantity is. The meaning, is what 
I am thinking of.” 

“ Well sir, and the meaning is just 


this. My daughter Mabel hath had 
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a fortune left her by her godfather, 
the famous banker Lightgold, over 
to the town of Tonbridge. No 
doubt you have heard of him, Sir 
Roland, and of his death six months 
agone. Well, no, I forget; it is so 
far away. I be so used to home, 
that I always speak as if I was at 
home. And they made me trustee 
for her—-that they did; showing 
confidence in my nature almost, on 
the part of the laiyers, sir, do you 
think? At least I took it in that 
way.” 

“Tt was kind of you, so to take 
it, They have no confidence in any- 
body’s nature, whenever they can 
help it.” 

“So I have heard, sir. I have 
heard that same, and in my small 
way proved it. But will you be 
pleased just to count the money ?” 

“1 must be worse than the law- 
yers if I did. Your daughter 
Mabel must be the best, and kindest- 
hearted, and most loving “i 

“ Of course, of course,” cried the 
Grower, as if that point wanted no 
establishing ; “ but business is busi- 
ness, Sir Roland Lorraine. I am 
my daughter’s trustee, do you see, 
and bound to be sure that her 
money goes right. And it is a good 
bit of money, mind you; more than 
I could earn in all my life.” 

“Will you tell me exactly what 
she said? I should like to hear 
her very words. I beg you to sit 
down, Are you afraid that I shall 
run off with thé trust-funds ?” 

“You are like your son. I'll be 
dashed if you arn’t. Excuse me, 
Sir Roland, for making so free— 
but that was just his way of turning 
things ; a sort of a sumething in a 
funny manner, that won the heart 
of my poor maid, None of our 
people know how to do it; except 
of course our Mabel. Mabel can 
do it, answer for answer, with 
any that come provoking her. But 
she hathn’t shown the spirit 
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for it, now ever since—the Lord 
knows what was the name of the 
town Master Hilary took. That 
signifies nothing, neither here nor 
there; only it showeth how they 
do take on.” 

“ Yes, Mr. Lovejoy, I see all that, 
But what was it your good daughter 
said ?” 

“ She is always saying something, 
sir— something or other; except 
now and then; when her mind per. 
haps is too much for it. But abont 
this money-bag she said—is that 
what you ask, Sir Roland? Well, 
sir, what she said was this. They 
had told me a deal, you must under- 
stand, about investing in good 
securities, meaning their own blessed 
pockets, no doubt. But they found 
me too old a bird for that. ‘Down 
with the money!’ says I, the same 
as John Shorne might in the market. 
They wouldn’t. They wouldn't. 
Not a bit of it, till I put another 
laiyer at them—my own son, sir, if 
you please, a counsellor on our cir- 
cuit ; and he brought them to book 
in no time, and he laid down the 
law to me pretty strong about my 
being answerable. So as soon as | 
got it, 1 said to her, ‘ Mabel, how am 
I to lodge it for you, to fetch pro- 
per interest, until you come of age? 
But the young silly burst out cry- 
ing, and she said—‘ What good 
can it ever be to me? take it all, 
father, take every penny, and see if it 
will do any good to him.’ And no 
peace could I have, till at last I set 
off. And there it is, Sir Roland, 
But I am thinking that, the money 
in no way belonging to me, I am 
bound to ask you to make a receipt, 
or give me your note of hand for it, 
or something as you think proper, 
just to disappoint the laiyers.” 

“You shall have my receipt,” 
said Sir Roland Lorraine, with his 
eyes beginning to glisten. “ Mean- 
while place all the money in the 
bag, and tie it up securely.” 
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The Grower fetched a quiet little 
sigh, and allowed the corners of his 
mouth to drop, as he did what he 
was told to do. It had cost him 
many a hard fight with Mabel, and 
many a sulky ‘puff of pipe, to be 
sent on such an errand. Money is 
money ; and a man who makes it 
with so much anxiety, chance of 
season, and cheating from the middle- 
men, as a fruit-grower has to struggle 
through,—such a man wants to 
know the reason why he should let it 
go all of a head. However, Martin 
Lovejoy was one of the “ noblest 
works of God,” an honest man— 
though an honest woman is even 
yet more noble, if value goes by 
rarity and he knew that the 
money was his daughter’s own, to 
do what she pleased with, in a 
twelvemonth’s time, when — she 
would be a spinster of majority. 

“T have written my receipt,” 
said Sir Roland, breaking in on 
Master Lovejoy’s sad _ retrospect 
at the bag of money. “Read it, 
and tell me if I have been too 
cold.” 

It is a thing quite unaccountable, 
haply (and yet there must be some 
cause for it), that some men who 
allow no tone of voice, no pressure 
of hand, to betray emotion, yet 
cannot take pen without doing it, 


_CHAPTER 


It did not occur to Sir Roland 
Lorraine (as he shook Martin Love- 
joy’s hand, and showed him forth 
on his way to meet the Reigate 
coach at Pyecombe) that Mabel’s 
rich legacy might be supposed to 
have changed his own views con- 
cerning her. Whether her portion 
was to be twenty thousand pounds 
or twenty pence, made very little 
difference to him; but what made 
all the difference was. the greatness 
of her faith and love. 
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and letting the fount of heart break 
open from the sealed reserve of eye. 
No other explanation can be offered 


‘ for this note of hand from Sir Rol- 


and Lorraine. The Grower put on 
his specs; and then he took them 
off, and wiped them; and then as 
the shadow of the hill came over, 
he found it hard to read anything. 
The truth was that he had read 
every word, but had no idea of 
being overcome. And the note, so 
hard to read, was as follows :— 

“Maset,—I have done you 
much injustice. And I hope that 
I may hve long enough to show 
what now I think of you. Your 
perfect faith and love are more than 
any one can have deserved of you, 
and least of all my son, who has 
fallen into all his sad distress, by 
wandering away from you. Your 
money, of course, I cannot accept ; 
but your goodwill I value more 
than I have power to tell you. If 
you would come and see Hilary, I 
think it would do him more good 
than a hundred doctors, Some- 
times he seems pretty well; and 
again he is fit for little or nothing. 
I know that he longs to see you, 
Mabel; and having so wronged 
you, I ask you humbly to come 
and. let us do you justice. 

“ Rotanp LorRatne,” 
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The Grower “was a man who 
judged a man very much by eye- 
sight. He had found out ever so 
many rogues, by means of that 
“keen Kentish look,” for which 
the Sidneys, and some other old 
families, were famous. And having 
well applied this to Sir Roland, he 
had no longer any doubt of him. 
And yet, with his shrewd common- 
sense, he was not sorry to button 
up his coat with the money once 
more inside it, in the sam ple- -bag, 
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which had sampled so much love, 
and trust, and loyalty. Money is 
not so light to come by as great 
landlords might suppose; and for 
a girl to be known to have it is the 
best of ail strings to her bow. So 
Master Lovejoy grasped his staff; 
and it would have been a hard job 
for even the famous Black Robin, 
the highwayman of the time, to 
have wrested the trust-fund from 
him. 

Covering the ground at an active 
pace, and crossing the Woeburn by a 
tree-bridge (rudely set up where the 
old one had been), he strode through 
West Lorraine and Steyning, and 
over the hills to Pyecombe corner, 
where he took the Reigate coach ; 
and he slept that night at Reigate. 

Meanwhile the Chapmans gath- 
ered their forces for perfect conquest 
of Alice. Father and son had quite 
agreed that the final stroke of victory 
might best be made by occupying 
the commanding fortress Valeria. 
They knew that this stronghold 
was only too ready, for the sake of 
the land below it, to surrender at 
discretion; and the guns thereof 
being turned on the castle, the 
whole must lie at their mercy. 

Yet there were two points which 
these besiegers had not the percep- 
tion to value duly, and seize to 
their own advantage. One was the 
character of Sir Roland; the other 
was the English courage and Nor- 
man spirit of Alice. “It is all at 
our mercy now,” they thought; 
“we have only to hammer away ; 
and the hammer of gold is too heavy 
for anything.” They did not put 
it so clearly as that—for people of 
that sort do not put their views to 
themselves very clearly; still, if 
they had looked inside their ideas, 
they would have found them so. 

“Steenie, let me see him first,” 
said Sir Remnant, meeting his son, 
by appointment, at the sun-dial in 
the eastern walk (which for half 
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the year possessed a sinecure office, 
and an easy berth even through the 
other half). “Steenie, you will 


-mnake a muddle; you have been at 


your flask again.” 

“ Well, what can I do? That 
girl is enough to roll anybody over, 
I wish I had never seen her—oh, [| 
wish I had never seen her! She 
dis-dis-dis . 

“ Dislikes you, Steenie! She can 
never do that. Of all I have settled 
with, none have said it. They are 
only too fond of you, Steenie; just 
as they were of your father before 
you. And now you are straight, 
and going on so well! After all 
you have done for the women, 
Steenie, no girl can dislike you.” 

“ That is the very thing I try to 
think. And I know that it ought 
to be so, if only from _ proper 
jealousy. But she never seems to 
care when I talk of girls; and she 
looks at me so that I scarcely dare 
speak. And it scarcely makes any 
difference at all what girls have 
been in love with me!” 

“Have you had the sense to tell 
her of any of the royal family ?” 

“Of course I did. I mentioned 
two or three, with good foundation. 
But she never inquired who they 
were, and nothing seems to touch 
her. I think I must give it up, 
after all. I never cared for any 
girl before. And it does seem so 
hard, after more than a score of 
them, when one is in downright 
earnest at last, not to be able to get 
a chance of the only one I ever 
lov-lov-loved !” 

“Steenie, you are a mere ass,” 
said Sir Remnant; “you always 
are, when you get too much—which 
you ought to keep for dinner-time. 
I have settled everything for you 
up-stairs, so that it must come right, 
if only you can hold your tongue 
and wait. I have them all under 
my thumb; and nothing but your 
rotten fuss about the young maid 
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can make us one day later. Her 
time is fixed. And whether she 
dislikes 

“ Dis-dis-dis — what I meant to 
say was—despises.” 

“Pish, and tush, fiddlemaree! 
A young girl to despise a man! I 
had better marry her myself, I 
trow, if that is all you are fit for. 
Now just go away; go down the 
hill; go and see old ‘Hales; go any- 
where for a couple of hours, while 
Isee Lorraine. Only first give me 
your honour for this, that you will 
not touch one more drop of drink 
until you come back for the dinner- 
time.” 

“You 
that now. 
less than nothing. 


are always at me about 
And I have had almost 
And even that 


drop I should not have had, if 
Alice had not upset me so.” 

you may have needed it. 
We will upset 
-and- by, the 
But, 


“ Well, 
I will say no more. 
her pretty well, by 
obstinate haughty fagot ! 
Steenie, you will give me your 
honour—not another drop, except 
water. You always keep your 
honour, Steenie.” 

“Yes, sir, 1 do. And I will give 
it But I must not go near either 
Alice or Hales. She does so upset 
me that I must have a drop. And 
I defy anybody to call upon Hales 
without having two or three good 
glasses. Oh, I know what Pll do; and 
I need not cross that infernal black 
water to do it. Tl call upon the 
boy at the bottom of the hill, and 
play at pitch - guineas with him. 
They say the ut he rolls every night 
in money.’ 

“Then, Steenie, go and take a 
lesson from him. All you do with 
the money is to roll it away—ducks 
and drakes, and dipping “yourself. 
I would not have stuck to this mat- 
ter so much, except that I know it 
for your last chance. Your last 
chance, Steenie, is to have a wife, 
with sense and power to steer you. 
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It is worth all the money we are 
going to pay; even if it never come 
back again ; which J will take deuced 
good care it does. You know you 
are my son, my boy.” 

“ Well, I suppose I can’t be any- 
body’s else ; you carried on very 
much as I do.” 

“ And when my time is over, 
Steenie—if you haven’t drunk your- 
self to death before me—vou will 
say that you had a good kind father, 
who would go to the devil to save 
you.” 

“ Really, sir, you were down upon 
me for having had a sentimental 
drop. But, I think, I may return 
the compliment.” 

“Go down the hill, Steenie—go 
down the hill. It seems to be all 
that you are fit for. And do try 
to put your neckcloth tidy before 
you come back to dinner.” 

Sir Remnant Chapman returned 
to the house, with a heavy sigh from 
his withered breast. He had not 
the goodness in him which is needed 
to understand the value of a noble 
maiden, or even of any good girl, 
taken as against man’s selfishness. 
But in his Tittle way, he thought of 
the bonds of matrimony as a check 
upon his son’s poor rambling life ; 
and he knew that a lady was wanted 
in his house; and his great ambi- 
tion was to see, at last, a legitimate 
grandson. “If he comes of the 
breed of Lorraine,” he exclaimed, 
“T will settle £100,000, the very 
day he is born, on him.” 

With this in his head, he came 
back to try his measures with Sir 
Roland, He knew that he must not 
work at all as he had done with 
Lady Valeria; but put it all strictly 
as a matter of business, with no ob- 
ligation on either side; but as if 
there were “landed security” for 
the purchase-money of Alice. And 
he managed all this so well, that 
Sir Roland, proud and high-minded 
as he was, saw nothing improper in 
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an arrangement by which Alice 
would become an incumbent on the 
Lorraine estates, for the purpose of 
vindicating the honour of Lorraine, 
and saving, perhaps, the male heir 
thereof. Accordingly the matter 
was referred to the lawyers, who 
put it in hand, with the understand- 
ing that the trustees of the marriage- 
settlement would waive all defects, 
and accept as good a mortgage as 
could be made by deed of even date, 
to secure the £50,000. 

Sir Roland had long been unwill- 
ing to give his favourite Alice to such 
a man as Captain Chapman seemed 
to be. Although, through his own 
retiring and rather unsociable habits, 
he was not aware of the loose un- 
principled doings of the fellow, he 
could not but perceive the want of 
solid stuff about him, of any power 
for good, or even respectable powers 
of evil. But he first tried to think, 
and then began to believe, that his 


daughter would cure these defects, 
and take a new pride and delight in 


doing so. He knew what a spirited 
girl she was; and he thought it a 
likely thing enough, that she would 
do better with a weak, fond hus- 
band, than with one ‘of superior 
mind, who might fail to be polite to 
her. And he could not help seeing 
that Steenie was now entirely de- 
voted to her. Perpetual snubbings 
and supreme disdain made little 
_ difference to Steenie. He knew 
that he must win in the end; and 
then his turn might come perhaps ; 
and in half an hour after his worst 
set-down, he was up again, on the 
arm of Cognac. 

Alice Lorraine, with that gift of 
waiting for destiny, which the best 
women have, allowed the whole 
thing to go on, as if she perceived 
there was no hope for it. She made 
no touching appeals to her father, 
nor frantic prayers to her grand- 
mother; she let the time slip on 
and on, and the people say what 
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they liked to her. She would give 
her life for her brother’s life, and 
the honour of the family ; but firm- 
ly was she resolved to be never the 
wife of Stephen Chapman. 

The more she saw of this man, 
the more deeply and utterly she de- 
spised him. She could not explain 
to her father or even herself why 
so she loathed him. She did not 
know that it was the native shrink. 
ing of the good from evil, of the 
lofty from the low, the brave from 
the coward, the clean from the un- 
clean. All this she was too youn 
to think of, too maidenly to dwell 
upon. But she felt, perhaps, an 
unformed thought, an unpronounced 
suggestion, that death was a fitter 
husband for a pure girl than a rake- 
hell. 

Meanwhile Hilary, upon whom 
she waited with unwearying love 
and care, was beginning to rally 
from his sad disorder and incipient 
decline. The doctors, who had 
shaken their heads about him, now 
began to smile, and say that under 
skilful treatment, youth and good 
constitution did wonders ;__ that 
“really they had seldom met with 
clearer premonitory indications of 
phthisis pulmonum, complicated by 
cardiac and hypochondriac atony, 
and aggravated by symptomatic 
congestion of the cerebellum. But 
proper remedial agents had been 
instrumental in counteracting all 
organic cachexy, and now all the 
principles of sound hygiene impera- 
tively demanded quietude,.” In plain 
English, he was better, but must 
not be worried. Therefore he was 
not even told of the arrangement 
about his sister. Alice used to 
come and sit by his bed, or sofa, 
or easy-chair, as he grew a little 
stronger, and ‘talk light nonsense to 
him, as if her heart was above all 
cloud and care. If he alluded to 
any trouble, she turned it at once 
to ridicule; and when he spoke of 
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his indistinct remembrance of the 
Woeburn, she made him laugh till 
his heart grew fat, by her mimicry 
of Nanny Stilgoe, whom she could 
do to the very life. “How gay 
you are, Lallie; I never saw such 
a girl!” he exclaimed, with the 
gratitude which arises from liber- 
ated levity. ‘You do her with the 
stick so well! Do her again with 
the stick, dear Lallie.” His mind 
was a little childish now, from long 
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lassitude of indoor life, which is 
enough to weaken.and depress the 
finest mind that ever came from 
heaven, and hankers for sight of its 
birth-place. In a word, Alice Lor- 
raine was bestowing whatever of 
mirth or fun she had left (in the 
face of the coming conflict), all the 
liveliness of her -life, and revolt of 
bright youth against misery, to make 
her poor brother laugh a little and 
begin to look like himself again. 


CHAPTER LXIII, 


Hilary’s luck was beginning to 
turn. For in a few days he received 
a grand addition to his stock of 
comforts, and wholesome encourage- 
ment to get well. For after the 
Grower’s return to his home, and 
recovery from hard Sussex air 
(which upset him for two days and 
three nights, “from the want of 
any fruitiness about it”) a solemn 
council was called and held in the 
state apartment of Applewood farm. 
There were no less than five person- 
ages present, all ready to entertain 
and maintain fundamentally oppo- 
site opinions. Mr. Martin Lovejoy, 
M.G., Mrs. Martin Lovejoy, Coun- 
sellor Gregory Lovejoy (brought 
down upon special retainer), Miss 
Phyllis Catherow, and Lieutenant 
Charles Lovejoy, R.N. Poor Mabel 
was not allowed to be present, for 
fear she should cry and disturb 
strong minds, and corrode all bright 
honour with mercy. The Grower 
thought that Master John Shorne, 
as the London representative of the 
house, was entitled to be admitted ; 
but no one else saw it in that 
light, and so the counsel of a Kent- 
ish crust was lost. 

The question before the meeting 
was, Whether without lese-majesty 
of the ancient Lovejoy family, and 
in consistence with maiden dignity, 
and the laws of Covent Garden, 
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Mabel Lovejoy might accept the 
invitation of Coombe Lorraine. A 
great deal was said upon either side, 
but no one convinced or converted, 
till the master said, “ You may all 
talk as you like, but I will have 
my own way, mind.” 

Mrs, Lovejoy and Gregory were 
against accepting anything; a letter 
written on the spur of the moment 
was not the proper overture ; nei- 
ther ought Mabel to go at last, 
because they might happen to want 
her. But the father said, and the 
sailor also, and sweet cousin Phyllis, 
that if she was wanted she ought 
to go, dispensing with small for- 
mality, especially if she should 
want to go. 

She did want to go; and go she 
did, backed up by kind opinions; and 
her father being busy with his pears 
and hops (which were poor and 
late this wet season), the fine young 
sailor, now adrift on shore—while 
his ship was refitting at Chatham— 
made sail, with his sister in convoy, 
for the old roadstead of the South 
Downs. Gregory (who had refused 
to go, for reasons best known to 
himself, but sensible and sound 
ones) wished them good luck, and 
returned to his chambers in the 
Middle Temple. 

Now there is no time to set fo 
how these two themselves set forth ; 
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the sailor with all the high spirit of 
the sea, when it overruns the land; 
the spinster inclined to be medi- 
tative, tranquil, and deep of eye 
and heart ; yet compelled to come 
out of herself and smile, and then 


let herself come into her smile. It. 


is a way all kind-hearted girls have, 
when they know that they ought to 
be grave, and truly intend to be so, 
yet cannot put a chain on the pop- 
gun pellets of young age, health, and 
innocence. 

Enough that they arrived quite 
safely at the old house in the 
Coombe, with the sailor of course 
in a flurry of ambition to navigate 
his father’s horse whenever he 
looked between his ears. The in- 
born resemblance between ships 
and horses has been perceived, and 
must have been perceived, long be- 
fore Homer, or even Job, began to 
consider the subject; and it still 


holds good, and deserves to be 


treated by the most eloquent man 
of the age, retiring into silence. 

Mr. Hales had claimed the right 
of introducing his favourite Mabel 
to his brother-in-law, Sir Roland. 
For amity now reigned again 
between the Coombe and the rec- 
tory ; the little quarrel of the year 
before had long since been adjusted, 
and the parson was as ready to 
contribute his valuable opinion 
upon any subject, as he was when 
we began with him. One might 
almost say even more so; for the 
longer a good man lives with a wife 
and three daughters to receive the 
law from him, and a parish to 
accept his divinity, the less hesita- 
tion he has in admitting the extent 
of his own capacities. Neverthe- 
Jess he took very good care to keep 
out of Lady Valeria’s way. 

“ Bless my heart ! you look better 
than ever,” said the rector to the 
blushing Mabel, as her pretty figure 
descended into his strong arms, at 
the'great house door. “Give me a 
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kiss. That’s a hearty lass. I shall 
always insist upon it. What! 
Trembling lips! That will never 
do. A little more Danish courage, 
if you please. You know I am the 
Danish champion. And here is 
the Royal Dane of course; or a 
Dane in the Royal Navy; which 
does quite as well, or better. 
Charlie, my boy, I want no intro- 
duction. You are a_fisherman— 
that is enough; or too much, if 
your sister’s words are true. You 
zan catch trout, when I can’t.” 

“No sir, never. I never should 
dare. But Mabel always makes me 
a wonder.” 

“Well, perhaps we shall try 
some day, the Church against the 
Navy; and Mabel to bring us the 
luncheon. Well said, well said ! 
I have made her smile; and that is 
worth a deal of trying. She remem- 
bers the goose, and the stuffing, and 
how she took in the clerk from 
Sussex. I don’t believe she made 
a bit of it.” 

“T did I did! 
say such things? I can make 
better stuffing than that to- 
morrow. I was not at all at my 
best, then.” 

“You are at your best now,” he 
replied, having purposely moved 
her mettle; “come in with that 
colour, and those sparkling eyes, 
and you will conquer every one.” 

“T want to conquer no one,” she 
answered, with female privilege of 
last word; “I only came to see 
poor Hilary.” 

The rector, with the fine gallantry 
and deference of old-fashioned days, 
led the beautiful and good girl, and 
presented her to Sir Roland. She 
was anxious to put her hair a little 
back, before being looked at ; but 
the impetuous parson wisely would 
not Jet her trim herself. She could 
not look better than she did; s0 
coy, and soft, and bashful, resolved 
to be by no means timid, but afraid 


How can you 
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that she could not contrive to be 
brave. 

Sir Roland Lorraine came for- 
ward gently, and took her hand, and 
kissed her. He felt in his heart that 
he had been hard upon this very 
pretty maiden, imputing petty am- 
bition to her; which one glance of 
her true dear eyes disproved to his 
mind for ever. She was come to 
see Hilary; nothing more. Her 
whole heart was on Hilary. She 
had much admiration of Sir Roland, 
as her cleareyes told him. Butshe 
had more than admiration for some 
one on another floor. 

“You want to go up-stairs, my 
dear,’ Sir Roland said, with the 
usual bathos of all critical moments; 
“you would like to take off your 
things, and so on, before you see 
poor Hilary.” 

“ Of course, she must touch her- 
self up,” cried the rector; “ what 
do you know about young women ? 
Roland, where is Mrs. Pipkins ?” 

“T told her to be not so very far 
off: but she is boiling down bullace- 
plums, or something, of the highest 
national importance. We could not 
tell when this dear child would 
come, or we might have received 
her better.” 

“Oh,I am soglad! You cannot 
receive me, you could not receive me, 
better. And now that you have 
called me your dear child, I shall 
always love you. I did not think 
that you would do it. And I came 
for nothing of the kind. I only 
came for Hilary.” 

“Oh, we quite understand that 
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we are nobodies,” answered Sir 
Roland, smiling; “you shall go 
to him directly. - But you must not 
be frightened by his appearance. 
He has been a good deal knocked 
about, and fallen into sad trouble; 
but we all hope that now he is getting 
better, and the sight of yon will be 
better than a hundred doctors to 
him. But you must not stay very 
long of course, and you must keep 
him very quiet. But I need not 
tell you—I see that you have a 
natural gift of nursing.” 

“All who have the gift of 
cookery have the gift of nursing,” 
exclaimed Mr. Hales, “ because 
‘omne majus continet in se minus.’ 
Ah, Roland, you think nothing of 
my learning. If only you knew how 
I am pervaded with Latin, and with 
logic!” 

These elderly gentlemen chat- 
tered thus, because they were 
gentlemen. They saw that poor 
Mabel longed to have their atten- 
tion nicely withdrawn from her;, 
and without showing what they 
saw, they nicely thus withdrew it, 
Then Alice, having heard of Miss 
Lovejoy’s arrival, came down and 
was good to her, and their hearts 
were speedily drawn together, by 
their common anxiety. Alice 
thought Mabel the prettiest girl. 
she ever had seen anywhere; and 
Mabel thought Alice the loveliest 
lady that could exist, out of a 
picture. 

What passed betweem Mabel and 
Hilarymay better be imagined doubt. 
less, than put into clumsy words. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


The darkness of the hardest 
winter of the present century—so 
far as three-fourths of its span en- 
able us to estimate—was gathering 
over the South Down hills, and all 
hills and valleys of England. There 


may have been severer cold,, by fits 
and starts, before and since;. but 
the special character of this winter 
was the consistent low temperature. 
There may have been some fiercer 
winters, whose traditions still abide, 
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and terrify us beyond range of test 
and fair thermometer. But within 
the range of trusty records, there 
has been no frost to equal that 
which began on Christmas-day, 
1813. 

Seven weeks it lasted, and then 
broke up and then began again, and 
lingered; so that in hilly parts the 
snowdrifts chilled not only the lap 
of May, but the rosy skirt of June. 
That. winter was remarkable, not 
only for perpetual frost, but for 
continual snowfall; so that no man 
of the most legal mind could tell 
when he was trespassing. Hedges 
and ditches were all alike, and hol- 
low places were made high; and 
hundreds of men fell intu drifts ; 
and some few saved their lives by 
building frozen snow to roof them, 
and cuddling their knees and chins 
together in a% pure jwhite home, 
having heard the famous and true 
history of Elizabeth Woodcock. 

But now, before this style of 
things set in, in bitter earnest, no- 
body on the South Down bills could 
tell what to make of the weather. 
For twenty years the shepherds had 
not seen things look so strange like. 
There was no telling their marks, or 
places, or the manners of the sheep. 
A sulky grey mist crawled along 
the ground, even when the sky was 
clear. In the morning, every blade, 
and point, and little spike of attrac- 
tion, and serrate edge (without any 
intention of ever sawing anything), 
and drooping sheath of something 
which had vainly tried to ripen, 
and umbellate awning of the stalks 
that had discharged their seed, were 
one and all alike incrusted with a 
little filmy down. Sometimes it look- 
ed like the cotton-grass that grows 
in boggy places; and sometimes 
like the “ American blight,” so com- 
mon now on apple-trees; and some- 
times more like gossamer, or the 
track of flying spiders. The shep- 
herds had never seen this before; 
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neither had the sheep—the woolly 
sages of the weather. The sheep 
turned up their soft black eyes with 
wonder towards the heavens,—the 
heavens where every sheep may 
hope to walk, in the form of a 
fleecy cloud, when men have had 
his legs of mutton. 

It is needless to say that this 
long warning (without which no 
great frost arrives) was wholly ne- 
glected by every man. The sheep, 
the cattle, and the pigs foresaw it, 
and the birds took wings to fly from 
it; the fish of the rivers went into 
the mud, and the fish of the sea to 
deep water. The slug and the 
cockroach, the rat and the whole- 
some toad, came home to their snug- 
gerics; and every wireworm and 
young grub bored deeper down than 
he meant to do. Only the human 
race struggled about, without any 
perception of anything. 

In this condition of the gloomy 
air, and just when frost was hover- 
ing in the grey clouds before strik- 
ing, Alice Lorraine came into her 
father’s book-room on the Christmas 
eve. There was no sign of any 
merry Christmas in the shadowed 
house, nor any young delighted 
hands to work at decoration. Ma- 
bel was gone, after a longer visit 
than had ever been intended; and 
Alice (who had sojourned in Lon- 
don, under lofty auspices) had not 
been long enough yet at home to be 
sure again that it was her home. 
Upon her return she had enjoyed 
the escort of a mighty warrior, no 
less a hero than Colonel Clumps, 
the nephew of her hostess. The 
Colonel had been sadly hacked about 
in a skirmish soon after Vittoria, 
when pressing too hotly on the French 
rear-guard. He had lost not only 
his right arm, but a portion of his 
one sound leg; and instead of say- 
ing his prayers every morning, he 
sat for an hour on the edge of the 
bed and devoted all his theological 
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knowledge to the execration of the 
clumsy bullet, which could not even 
select his weak point for attack. 
This choler of his made much against 
the recovery of what was left of 
him; and the doctors thought that 
country air might mitigate his state 
of mind, and at the same time 
brace his body, which sadly wanted 
bracing. Therefore it had been 
arranged that he should go for a 
month to Coombe Lorraine, posting 
all the way of course, and having the 
fair Alice to wait on him—which 
is the usual meaning of escort. 

At the date of this journey, the 
Colonel’s two daughters were still 
away at a boarding-school ; but they 
were to come and spend the Christ- 
mas with his aunt in London, and 
then accompany her into Sussex, 
and perhaps appear as bridesmaids. 
Meanwhile their father was making 
himself a leading power at Coombe 
Lorraine. He naturally entered 
into strict alliance with his aunt’s 
friend, Lady Valeria, and sternly im- 
pressed upon every body the necessity 
of the impending marriage. “ What 
earthly objection can there be ?” he 
argued with Mrs, Pipkins, nowAlice’s 
only partisan, except old Mr. Binns, 
the butler; “even if Captain Chap- 
man is rather lazy and a little too 
fond of his wine-glass; both points 
are in her favour, ma’am. She will 
manage him like a top, of course. 
And as for looking up to him, that’s 
all nonsense. If she did, he would 
have to look down upon her; and 
that’s what the women can’t bear, 
of course. How would you like it 
now, Mrs. Pipkins? Tut, tut, tut, 
now don’t tell me! I am alittle too 
old to be taken in. I only wish one 
of my good daughters had £50,000 
thrown at her, with £20,000 a-year 
to follow.” 

“But perhaps, sir, your young 
ladies is not quite so particular, and 
romantic like, as our poor dear Miss 


Alice.” 
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“T should hope not. I’d roman- 
tic them. Bread and water is the 
thing for young hussies, who don’t 
know on which side their bread is 
buttered. But I don’t believe a bit 
of it. It’s all sham, and girlish 
make-believe. In her heart she is 
as ready as he is.” 

Almost everybody said the same 
thing ; and all the credit the poor 
girl got for her scorn of a golden 
niddering, was to be looked upon 
as a coy piece of affectation and 
thanklessness. All this she was 
well aware of. Evil opinion is a 
thing to which we are alive at once ; 
though good opinion is well content 
to impress itself on the coffin. Alice 
(who otherwise rather, liked his 
stolid and upright nature) thought 
that Colonel Clumps had no busi- 
ness to form opinion upon her 
affairs; or at any rate none to ex- 
press it. But the Colonel always 
did form opinions, and felt himself 
bound to express them. 

“TJ live in this house,” he said, 
when Alice hinted at some such 
phantasy ; “and the affairs of this 
house are my concern. If I am not to 
think about the very things around 
me, I had better have been cut in 
two, than made into three pieces. 
He waved the stalk of his arm, and 
stamped the stump of the foot of 
his better leg, with such a noise and 
gaze of wrath, that the maiden felt 
he must be in the right. And so 
perhaps he may have been. At any 
rate, he got his way, as a veteran 
colonel ought to do. 

With everybody he had his way. 
Being unable to fight any more, he 
had come to look so ferocious, and 
his battered and shattered body so 
fiercely backed up the charge of his 
aspect, that none without vast re- 
serve of courage could help being 
scattered before him. Even Sir 
Roland Lorraine (so calm, and of 
an infinitely higher mind), by reason 
perhaps of that, gave way, and let 
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the maimed veteran storm his home. 
But Alice rebelled against all this. 

“ Now, father,” she said on that 
Christmas eve, when the house was 
chilled with the coming cold, and 
the unshedden snow hung over it, 
and every sheep, and cow, and crow, 
and shivering bird down to the 
willow-wren, was hieing in search of 
shelter; “father, I have notmeaf 
words to say to you; but such as 
they are, I must say them.” 

Sir Roland Lorraine, being struck 
by her quite unwonted voice and 
manner, rose from his chair of medi- 
tation, left his thoughts about things 
which never can be thought out-by 
mankind, and came to meet what 
a man should think of foremost— 
his child, his woman child. 

“Lallie, my dear,” he said very 
gently, and kindly looking at her 
sad wild eyes, whose difference from 
their natural softness touched him 
with some terror — “ Lallie, now 
what has made you look like this?” 

“ Papa, I did not mean to look at 
all out of my usual look. I beg 
your pardon, if indeedI do. Iknow 
that all such things are very small 
in your way of regarding things. 
But still, papa—but still, papa, you 
might let me say something.” 

“ Have I ever refused you, Alice, 
the right to say almost every- 
thing ?” 

“No, that you have never done, 
of course. But what I want to say 
now is something more than I gen- 
erally want to say. Of course, it 
cannot matter to you, papa; but to 
me it makes all the difference.” 

“My dear, you are growing sar- 
castic. All that matters to you 
matters a great deal more to me, of 
course. You know what you have 
always been to me.” 

“T do, papa. And that is why I 
find it so very hard to believe that 
you can be now so hard with me. 
I do not see what I can have done 
to make you so different to me. 
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Girls like me are fond of saying 
very impudent things sometimes; 
and they seem to be taken lightly, 
But they are not forgiven as they 
are meant. Have I done anything 


at all to vex you in that way, 
papa ?” 

“How can you be so foolish, 
You talk as if I were a 
You never do a thing 


Lallie ? 
girl myself. 
to vex me.” 

“Then why do you do a thing to 
kill me? It must come to that; 
and you know it must. I am not 
very good, nor in any way grand, 
and I don’t want to say what might 
seem harsh. But, papa, I think I 
may say this—you will never see me 
Stephen Chapman’s wife.” 

“ Well, Lallie, it is mainly your 
own doing. I did not wish to 
urge it, until it seemed to become 
inevitable. You encouraged him so 
in the summer, that we cannot now 
draw back honourably.” 

“ Father, I encouraged him !” 

“Yes. Your grandmother tells 
meso. I was very busy at that time; 
and you were away continually. 
And whenever I wanted you, I al- 
ways heard ‘Miss Alice is with 
Captain Chapman.’ ” 

“Tiow utterly untrue! But, 0 
papa now, you got jealous! Dosay 
that you got jealous; and then | 
will forgive you everything.” 

“My dear, there was nothing to 
be jealous of. I thought that you 
were taking nicely to the plan laid 
out for you.” 

“The plan that will lay me out, 
papa. But will you tell me one 
thing ?” 

“Yes, my dear child, a hundred 
things, if you will only ask them 
quietly.” ; 

“T am not making any noise, 
papa; it is only that my collar 
touched my throat. But what I 
want to know is this. If anything 
should happen to me, as they say; 
if I should drop out of everybody’s 
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way, could the money be got that 
you are all so steadfastly set upon 
getting ? Could the honour of the 
family be set up, and poor Hilary 
yet restored, and well, and the Lor- 
raines go on for ever? Why don’t 
you answer me, paps at My question 
is a very simple one. What I have 
aright to ask is this—am I, for some 
inscrutable reason (which I have had 
nothing to do with), the stumbling- 
block —the fatal obstacle to the 
honour and the life of the family ?” 

“Alice, I never knew you talk 
like this, and I never saw you look 
so. Why, your cheeks are perfectly 
burning! Come here, and let me 
feel them.” 

“Thank you, papa; they will do 
very well. “But will you just an- 
swer my question ? Am I the fatal 


—am I the deathblow to the honour 
and life of our lineage ?” 

Sir Roland Lorraine was by no 
means pleased with this curt mode 


of putting things. He greatly pre- 
ferred, at his time of life, the round- 
ing off and softening of affairs that 
are too dramatic. He loved his 
beautiful daughter more than any- 
thing else on the face of the earth ; 
he knew how noble her nature was, 
and he often thought that she took 
a more lofty view of the world than 
human nature in the end would 
justify. But still he must not give 
way to that. 

“Alice,” he said, “I can scarcely 
see why you should so disturb your- 
self. There are many things always 
to be thought of—more than one 
has time for.” 

“To be sure, papa; I know all 
that; and I hate to see you worried. 
But I think that you might try to 
tell me whether I am right or 
not.” 

“My darling, you are never 
wrong. Only things appear to you 
ina stronger light than they do to 
me, Of course, because you are 
younger and get into a hurry about 
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many things that ought to be more 
dwelt upon. It is true that your 
life is interposed, through the com- 
mand of your grandmother and the 
subtlety of the lawyers, between 
poor Hilary and the money that 
might have been raised to save 
him.” 

“That is true, papa; now, is it? 
I believe every word that you say, 
but I never believe one word of my 
grandmother’s.” 

“ You shocking child! Yes, it is 
true enough. But after all, it comes 
to nothing. Of the law I know no- 
thing, I am thankful to say; but 
from Sir Glanvil Malahide I under- 
stand, through some questions which 
your grandmother laid before him, 
that the money can only be got— 
either through this family arrange- 
ment, or else by waiting till you, as 
a spinster, attain the age of twenty- 
one—which would be nearly two 
years too late.” 

“ But, papa, if 1 were to die ?” 

“Lallie, why are you so vexati- 
ous? If you were to die, the whole 
of the race might end—so far as I 
eare.” 

“ My father, you say that, to make 
me love you more than I do already, 
which is a hopeless attempt on your 
part. Now you need not think that 
I am jealous. It is the last thing I 
could dream of. But ever since 
Mabel Lovejoy appeared, I have not 
been what I used to be; either with 
you, or with Hilary. In the case of 
poor Hilary, I must of course expect 
it, and put up with it. But I can- 
not see, for a moment, why I ought 
to be cut out with you, papa.” 

“What foolish jealousy, Alice! 
Shall I tell you why I like and ad- 
mire Mabel so much? But as for 
comparing her with you 

“But, papa, why do you like, 
and admire, her so deeply ?” 

“You jealous child, I did not say 
‘deeply.’ But I like her, because 
she is so gentle, so glad to do what 
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she is told, so full of self-sacrifice 
and self-devotion.” 

“ While I am harsh, and disobe- 
dient, self-seeking, and devoted to 
self. No doubt she would marry 
according to order. Though I 
dreamed that I heard: of a certain 
maltster, who had the paternal sanc- 
tion. ‘Veni, vidi, vici,’ appears 
to be her motto. Even grandmam- 
ma is vanquished by her, or by her 
legacy. She says that she curtseys 
much better than I do. She is wel- 
come to that distinction. I am not 
at all sure that the prime end and 
object of woman’s life is to curtsey. 
But I see exactly how I am placed. 
I will never trouble you anymore, 

apa.” 

With these words, Alice Lorraine 
arose, and kissed her father’s fore- 
head gently, and turned away, not 
to worry him with the long sigh of 
expiring hope. She had still three 
weeks to make up her mind, or 
rather to wait with her mind made 
up. And three weeks still is a long 
spell of time for the young to anti- 
cipate misery. 

“You are quite unlike yourself, 
my child,” Sir Roland said with 
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perfect truth; “you surprise me 
very much to- -day, I am sure that 
you do not mean a quarter of what 
you are saying.” 

“You are right, papa. I do not 
mean even a tenth part of my spite- 
fulness. I will try to be more like 
Mabel Lovejoy, who really is so 
good and nice. It is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that I could ever be 
jealous of her. She is a dear kind- 
hearted girl, and the very wife for 
Hilary. But I think that she 
differs a little from me.” 

“It is no matter of opinion, 
Alice. Mabel differs from you, as 
widely as you differ. from your 
cousin Cecil. I begin to incline to 
an old opinion (which I came across 
the other day), that much more 
variety is to be found in the weaker 
than in the stronger sex. Regard 
it thus——” 

“ Excuse me, father. I have no 
courage for regarding anything. You 
can look at things in fifty lights; 
and I in one shadow only. Good- 
bye, darling. Perhaps I shall never 
speak to you again, as I have to- 
night. But I hope you will remem- 
ber that I meant it for the best.” 


CHAPTER LXV. 


According to all the best accounts, 
that long and heavy frost began 
with the clearing of the sky upon 
Christmas-day. “At least it was so 
in the south of England, though 
robably two or three days earlier 
in the northern counties. <A great 
frost always advances slowly, creep- 
ing from higher latitudes, If the 
cold begins in London sooner 
than it does in Edinburgh, it very 
seldom lasts out the week; and if 
it comes on with a violent wind, 
its time is generally shorter. It 
does seem strange, but it is quite 
true, that many people, even well- 
informed, attribute to this severity 


of cold the destruction of the great 
French army during its retreat 
from Moscow, and the ruin of Na- 
poleon. They know the date of 
the ghastly carnage of the Beresina 
and elsewhere, which happened 
more than a year ere this; but they 
seem to forget that each winter be- 
longs to the opening, and not to the 
closing year. Passing all such 
matters, it is enough to say that 
Christmas-day 1813 was unusually 
bright and pleasant. The lowering 
sky and chill grey mist of the last 
three weeks at length had yielded 
to the gallant. assault of the bright- 
speared sun. That excellent knight 
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was pricking merrily over the range 
of the South Down hills; his path 
was strown with sparkling trinkets 
from the casket of the clouds; the 
brisk air moved before him, and he 
was glad to see his way again. But 
behind him, and before him, lay 
the ambush of the “snow-blink,” 
to catch him at night, when he 
should go down, and to stop him of 
his view in the morning. How- 
ever, for the time, he looked very 
well; and as no one had seen him 
for ever so long, nobody cross-ques- 
tioned him. 

Mr. Struan Hales was famous for 
his sermon on Christmas-day. For 
five-and-twenty years he had made 
it his grand sermon of the year. 
He'struck no strokes of enthusiasm 
—which nobody dreamed of doing 
then, except the very low Dissent- 
ers—still he had always a strong 
idea that he ought to preach above 
the average. And he never failed 


to do so—partly through inspiration 


of other divines, but mainly by sum- 
ming up all the sins of his parish, 
and then forgiving them. 

The parish listened with apathy 
to the wisdom and eloquence of 
great men (who said what they had 
to say in English—a lost art for 
nearly two centuries), and jthen the 
parish pricked up all its ears to 
hear of its own doings. The rector 
preached the first part of his sermon 
in a sing-song manner, with a good 
see-saw. But when he came down 
to his parish-bounds, and traced his 
own people’s trespasses, he changed 
his voice altogether, so that the 
deafest old sinner could hear him. 
It was the treat of all the year to 
know what the parson was down up- 
on; and, to be sure, who had done it. 
Then, being of a charitable kind, and 
loving while he chastened, the rector 
always let them go, with a blessing 
which sounded as rich asa grace 
for everybody’s Christmas dinner. 
Everybody went out of church, 
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happy and contented. They had 
enough to talk about for a week ; 
and they all must have earned the 
goodwill of the Lord by going to 
church on a week-day. But the 
rector always waited for his two 
churchwardens to come into the 
vestry, and shake hands and praise 
his sermon. And, not to be be- 
hindhand, Farmer Gates and Mr. 
Bottler (now come from Steyning 
to West Lorraine, and immediately 
appointed, in right of the number 
of pigs killed weekly, junior church- 
warden)—these two men of excel- 
lent presence, and of accomplished 
manners, got in under the vestry 
arch, and congratulated the rector. 

Alice Lorraine was not at church. 
Everybody had missed her in’ her 
usual niche, between two dark 
marble records of some of her an- 
cestors. There she used to sit, and 
be set off by their fine antiquity ; 
but she did not go to church that 
day, as her father could not take 
her. 

West Lorraine Church had been 
honoured that day by the attend- 
ance of several people entitled to 
as handsome monuments as could 
be found inside it. For instance, 
there was Sir Remnant Chapman 
(for whom even an epitaph must 
strain its elastic charity); Stephen, 
his son—who had spent his harm, 
without having much to show for 
it; Colonel Clumps, who would rise 
and fight, if the resurrection restored 
his legs; a squire of high degree (a 
distant and vague cousin of the true 
Lorraines), who wanted to know 
what was going on, having great 
hopes through the Woeburn, but 
sworn to stick (whatever might hap- 
pen) to his own surname, Bloggs; 
and last, and best of all, Joyce Ayl- 
mer, Viscount Aylmer’s only son, of 
a true old English family, but not a 
very wealthy one. 

“ A merry Christmas to you all!” 
cried Mr. Hales, as they stood in the 
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porch. “ A merry Christmas, gentle- 
men! But, my certy, we shall have 
a queer one. How keen the air is 
getting !” 

They all shook hands with the 
parson, and thanked him, after the 
good old fashion, “for his learned 
and edifying discourse;” and they 
asked what he meant about the 
weather; but he was too deep to 
tell them. Even he had been wrong 
upon that matter, and was now too 
wise to commit himself. Then Cecil, 
who followed her father of course, 
made the proper curtseys, as the 
men made bows to her; and Major 
Aylmer’s horse was brought, and a 
carriage for the rest of them. 

“ Are you coming with us, rector ? 
We dine early,” said Sir Remnant, 
with a hungry squeak. “You can’t 
have another service, can you? God 
knows you have done enough for 
one day.” 

“Enough to satisfy you at any 
rate ;” the rector answered, smiling; 
“ but I should have my house about 
my ears, if I dined outside of it on a 
Christmas-day. Plain and whole- 
some and juicy fare, sir—none of 
your foreign poisons. Well, good- 
bye, gentlemen; I shall hope to see all 
of you again to-morrow, if the snow 
is not too deep.” The rector knew 
that a very little snow would be 
quite enough to stop them, on the 
morning of the morrow—the Sun- 
day. 

“Snow, indeed! No sign of 
snow,” Sir Remnant answered 
sharply; he had an inborn dislike 
of snow, and he wanted to be at 
home on the Monday. * But I say, 
Missie, remember one thing. Tues- 
day fortnight is the day. Have all 
your fal-lals ready. Blushing brides- 
maids—ah ! fine creatures! I shall 
claim a score of busses, mind. 
Don’t you wish it was your own 
turn, eh?” 

The old rogue, with a hearty 
smack, blew a kiss to Cecil Hales, 
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who blushed and shivered, and then 
tried to smile, for fear of losing her 
locket; for it had been whispered 
that Sir Remnant Chapman had 
ordered a ten-guinea locket in Lon- 
don for each of the six bridesmaids, 
So checking the pert reply which 
trembled on the tip of her tongue, 
she made them a pretty curtsey as 
they drove away. 

“Now, did you observe, papa,” 
she asked, as she took her father’s 
arm, intending to gossip with him 
all up the street, “how terribly 
pale Major Aylmer turned when he 
heard about the bridesmaids? I 
thought he was going to drop, as 
they say he used to do when he 
first came home from America, I 
am sure I was right, papa, I am 
sure I was, in what I told you the 
other day.” 

“* Nonsense, fiddlesticks, romantic 
flummery! You girls are never 
content without rivalry, jealousy, 
love, and despair.” 

“ You may laugh as much as you 
like; but it makes no difference to 
me, papa. I tell you that Major 
Aylmer has lost his heart to Alice, 
a great deal worse than he lost his 
head in America.” 

“Well, then, he must live with 
no head and no heart. He can’t 
have Alice. He has got no money; 
even if it were possible to change 
the bridegroom at the door of the 
church.” 

“JT will tell you what proves it 
beyond all dispute. You know how 
that wretched little Captain Chap- 
man looks up when he hates any 
one, and thinks he has made a hit 
of it. There—like that; only I 
ean’t do it until I get much ugiier. 
He often does it to me, you know. 
And then he patted his wonderful 
waistcoat.” 

“ Now, Cecil, what spiteful things 
girls are! It is quite impossible 
that he can hate you.” 

“T am thankful to 


say that 
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he does, papa; or perhaps you 
might have sold me to him. If 
ever any girl was sold, Alice is 
both bought and sold. And Sir 
Roland cannot love her, as she 
used to think, or he would have 
had nothing to do with it. It must 
be fearfully bitter for her. And to 
matry a@ man who is tipsy every 
night, and tremulous every morn- 
ing. Oh papa, papa!” 

“My dear, you exaggerate hor- 
ribly. You have always disliked 
poor Steenie; perhaps that is why 
he looks up to you. We must hope 
for the best; we must hope for the 
best. Why, bless my heart, if 


every man was to have the whole of 
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his doings raked up, I should never 
want the marriage-register !” 

“Oh, but, papa, if we could only 
manage to change the man, you 
know! The other is so different, 
so kind, and noble, and grand, and 
simple! If any man in all the 
world is worthy to marry dear Alice, 
it is Major Aylmer.” 

“The man might be changed, 
but not the money,” said the rector, 
rather shortly; and his daughter 
knew from the tone of his voice 
that she must quit the subject; the 
truth being (as she was well aware) 
that her father was growing a little 
ashamed of his own share in the 
business, 


CHAPTER LXVI. 


Dark weather and dark fortune 
do not always come together. In- 
deed the spirit of the British race, 
and the cheer flowing from high 
spirit, seem to be most forward in 
the worst conditions of the weather. 
Something to battle with, something 
to talk about, something to make 
the father more than usually wel- 
come, and the hearth more bright 
and. warm to him, and something 
also which enlarges by arousing 
charity, and spreads a man’s interior 
comfort into general goodwill—bit- 
ter weather, at the proper season, 
is not wholly bitterness. 

But when half-a-dozen gentlemen, 
who care not a fig for one another, 
hate books (as they hated their 
hornbooks), scorn all indoor pur- 
suits, but gambling, gormandising, 
and drinking, and find little scope 
for pursuing these—when a number 
of these are snowed up together and 
cannot see out of the windows—to 
express it daintily, there is likely 
to be much malediction. 

And this is exactly what fell 
upon them, for more than a week, 
at Coombe Lorraine. They made a 


most excellent dinner on Christmas- 
day, about three o’clock, as they all 
declared ; and in spite of the short- 
ness of the days, they saw their 
way, till the wine came. They 
were surprised at this, so far as any 
of them noticed anything ; for, of 
course, no glance of the setting sun 
came near the old house in the 
winter. And they thought it a sign 
of fine hunting-weather, and so they 
went on about it; whereas it was 
really one of the things scarcely 
ever seen down liere, but common 
in the arctic regions, the catch and 
the recast, and the dispersion of all 
vague light downward, by unmea- 
surable depth of gathering snow- 
vapour, 

The snow began about seven 
o’clock, when the influence of the 
sun was lost; and for three days 
and three nights it snowed, without 
taking or giving breathing-time. It 
came down, without any wind, or 
unfair attempt at drifting. The 
meaning of the sky was to snow 
and no more, and let the wind wait 
his time afterwards. There was no 
such thing as any spying hetween the 
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flakes at any time. The flakes were 
not so very large, but they came as 
close together as the sand pouring 
down in an hour-glass. They never 
danced up and down, like gnats or 
motes, as common snowflakes do, 
but one on the back of another fell, 
expecting millions afterthem. And 
if any man looked up to see that 
gravelly infinitude of pelting spots, 
which swarms all the air in a snow- 
storm, he might just as well have 
shut both eyes, before it was done 
by snowflakes. 

All the visitors, except the Col- 
onel, were to have left on Monday 
morning, but only one of them 
durst attempt the trackless waste 
of white between the South Down 
Coombe and their distant homes. 
For although no drifting had begun 
as yet, some forty hours of heavy 
fall had spread a blinding cover 
over road and ditch, and bog and 
bank, and none might descry any 
sign-post, house, tree, or hill, or 
other landmark, at the distance of a 
hundred yards, through the snow, 
still coming down as heavily as ever. 
Therefore everybody thought Major 
Aylmer almost mad when he ordered 
his horse for the long ride home in 
the midst of such terrible weather. 

“T don’t think I ought to let 
you go,” his host said, as the horse 
came round, as white already as a 
counterpane. “ Alice, where is your 
persuasive voice? Surely you might 
beg Major Aylmer to see what an- 
other day will bring.” 

“ Another day would only make 
it worse,” Joyce Aylmer replied, 
with a glance at Alice, which she 
perfectly understood. “I might be 
snowed up for a week, Sir Ronald, 
with my father the whole time 
fidgeting. And after all, what is 
this compared to the storms we had 
in America ?” 

“ Oh, but you were much stronger 
then. You would not be here were 
it not so.” 
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“T scarcely know. I shall soon 
rejoin if I get on so famously as 
this. But I am keeping you in the 
cold so long, and Miss Lorraine in 
a chilly draught. Good-bye once 
more. Can I leave any message 
for you at the rectory-?” 

In another second the thick snow 
hid him and his floundering horse 
as they headed towards the borstall, 
for as yet there was only a foot- 
bridge thrown over the course of 
the Woeburn, and horsemen or car- 
riages northward bound were ob- 
liged to go southward first, and then 
turn to the right on the high land, 
and thus cireumvent the stream; 
even as Alice, quickly thinking, 
had enabled poor Bonny to recover 
his Jack. 

Alice went back, with a sigh, to 
her own little room to sit and think 
awhile. She knew that she had seen 
the Jast of a man whom she could 
well have loved, and who loved her 
(as she knew somehow) much too well 
already. Feeling that this could do 
no good, but only harm to both of 
them, he had made up his mind to 
go ere any mischief should arise 
from it. He had no idea how vastly 
Alice scorned poor Steenie Chap- 
man, otherwise even his duty to- 
wards his host might perhaps have 
failed him. However, he had acted 
wisely, and she would think no 
more of him. 

This resolution was hard to keep 
when she heard a little later in the 
day that the Major had sent back 
his groom, after making believe to 
take him. The groom brought a 
message from his master begging 
quarters for him for a day or two 
on the plea that his horse’ had 
broken down; but Alice felt sure 
that he had been sent back, because 
Major Aylmer would not expose 
him to the risk which he meant 
himself to face. For she knew it 
to be more than twenty miles (hav- 
ing studied the map on the subject) 
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from Coombe Lorraine to Stoke- 
Aylmer. And all in the teeth of a 
bitter wind now just beginning to 
crawl and wail as only a snowy 
wind can do. 

The rest of the gentlemen plagued 
the house. It was hard to say 
which was the worst of them—Sir 
Remnant (who went to the lower 
regions to make the acquaintance of 
the kitchen - maids ), or Colonel 
Clumps (who sat on a sideboard, 
and fought all his battles over again 
with a park of profane artillery), or 
Squire Bloggs (who bit his nails, 
and heavily demanded beer all day), 
or Steenie, who scorned beer alto- 
gether, and being repulsed by Onesi- 
mus Binns, at last got into Trot- 
man’s “study,” and ordered some 
bottles up, and got on well. He 
sent for his. groom, and he sent for 
his horn (which he had not wind 
enough to blow), and_ altogether he 
carried on so with a greasy pack of 
cards and a dozen grimy tumblers, 
that while the women, being strictly 
sober, looked down on his affability, 
the men said that they had known 
much worse. 

For a week Sir Roland Lorraine 
was compelled to endure this wear- 
ing worry—tenfold wearisome as it 
was to a man of bis peculiar nature. 
He had always been shy of inviting 
guests; but when they were once 
inside his door, the hospitality of 
his race and position revived within 
him. All in the house was at their 
service, including the master him- 
self, so far as-old habits can be 
varied. But now he was almost 
like the whelk who admits the 
little crab for company, and is no 
more the master of his own door. 
No man in all England longed that 
the roads might look like roads 
again more heartily and sadly than 
the hospitable Sir Roland. 

With brooms of every sort and 
shape, and shovels, and even pick- 
axes, all the neighbourhood turned 


out, as soon as ever a man could 
manage to open his own cottage- 
door. For three days it had been 
no good to try to do anything but 
look on; but the very first moment 
the sky left off, everybody living 
under it began to recover courage. 
The boys came first in a joyful man- 
ner, sinking over their brace-buttons 
in the shallow places, and then the 
girls came, and were puzzled by the 
manner of their dress, till they 
made up their minds to be boys for 
atime, . 

And after these came out their 
mother, for the sake of scolding 
them; and then the father could 
do no less than stand on his thresh- 
old with pipe in mouth, and look 
up wisely at the sky, and advise 
everybody to wait a bit. And thus 
a great many people managed to 
get out of their houses. And it was 
observed, not only then, but alse 
for many years to come, ‘how great 
the mercy of the Lord was. Hav- 
ing seen fit to send such a storm, 
he chose for it, not a Wednesday 

night, nor a Thursday night, nor a 
Friday night, but a Saturday night, 
when He ‘knew, in His wisdom, 
that every man had got his wages, 
and had filled his bread-pan. 

As for the roads, they were block- 
ed entirely against both wheels and 
horses until a violent wind arose 
from the east, and winnowed fierce- 
ly. Sweeping along all the bend 
of the hill, and swaying the laden 
copses, it tore up the snow in 
squally spasms, and cast white 
blindness everywhere. Three days 
the snow had defied the wind, and 
for three days now the wind had 
its way. Vexed mortals could do 
nothing more than shelter them- 
selves in their impotence, and hope, 
as they shivered and sniffed at their 
pots, that the Lord would repent of 
His anger. It was already perceived, 
and where people could get together 
they did not hide it, that Mr, 
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Bottler must go up, fand Farmer 
Gates come down a peg. For al- 
though the sheep were folded well, 
and mainly fetched into the hol- 
lows, as soon as the drift began, it 
was known that the very precaution 
would murder them, For sheep 
have: a foolish trick of crowding 
into the lee of the fold, just where 
the drift must be the deepest. But 
pigs are as clever as their mother, 
dirt—which always gets over every- 
thing. So Farmer Gates lost three 
hundred sheep, while Bottler did 
not lose a pig, but saved (and ex- 
alted the price of) his bacon. 

When the snow, on the wings of 
the wind, began to pierce the windows 
of Coombe Lorraine (for in such 
case no putty will keep it out), and 
every ancient timber creaked with 
cold disgust of shrinking, and the 
“drawing” of all the fireplaces was 
more to the door than the chimney, 
and the chimneys drew submissive 
moans to the howling of the tem- 
pest, and chilly rustles and frosty 
taps sounded outside the walls and 
in—from all these things the young 
lady of the house gained some hope 
and comfort., Surely in such wea- 
ther no one could ever think of a 
wedding ; nobody could come or 
go; it would take a week to dig 
out the church, and another week 
to get to it. Blow, blow, thou east 
wind, blow, and bury rather than 
marry us. 

Bnt the east wind (after three 
days of blowing, and mixing snow 
of earth and sky) suddenly fell with 
a hollow sound, like the “ convolu- 
tions of a shell,” into deep silence. 
Clear deep silence settled on the 
storm of drifted billows. As the 
wind left them, so they stopped, 
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until the summer rose under them; 
for spring there was none in that 
terrible year, and no breath of sum- 
mer until it broke forth. And now 
set in the long steadfast frost, which 
stopped the Thames and Severn, 
the Trent and Tweed, and all the 
other rivers of Great Britain. From 
the source ‘to the mouth a man 
might cross them without feeling 
water under him. 

Alas for poor Alice! The roads 
of the weald (being mainly unhedg- 
ed at that time) were opened as if 
by “Sesame.” The hill-roads were 
choked many fathoms deep wher- 
ever they lay in shelter; but the 
furious wind had swept the flat 
roads clear, as with a besom. Their 
brown track might be traced for 
miles, frozen as hard as an oaken 
plank, except where a slight depres- 
sion, ora sudden bend, or a far- 
mer’s wall, had kept the white wave 
from shoaling. So, as soon as a 
passage had been dug through the 
borstall, and down the dell to the 
westward, the Chapmans were free 
to come and go with their gaudy 
coach as usual. 

Alice took this turn of matters 
with all the calmness of despair. 
It was nothing but a childish thing 
to long for a few days’ reprieve, 
which could not help her much, 
and might destroy all the good of 
her sacrifice. In one way or the 
other, she must go; standing so 
terribly across the welfare of all that 
was dear to her, and seeming (as she 
told herself) to have:no one now to 
whom she was dear. With no one 
to admire or aid her, no one even to 
feel for her, she had to meet the 
saddest doom that can befall proud 
woman—wedlock with an abject. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 


And now there was but one day 
left; Monday was come, and on the 


morrow, Alice was to be Mrs, Ste- 


phen Chapman. 
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“You call yourself an unlucky 
fellow,” said Colonel Clumps to 
Hilary, who was leaning back in his 
easy-chair; “but I call you the 
luckiest dog in the world. What 
other man in the British army could 
have lost fifty thousand guineas, 
escaped court-martial, and had a 
good furlough, made it all snug with 
his sw ectheart (after gallivanting to 
bis heart’s content), and then got 
the chance to get back again under 
Old Beaky, and march into Paris? 
I tell you they will march into Paris, 
sir, What is there to stop them ?” 

“ But, Colonel, you forget that I 
can scarcely march across the room 
as yet. And even if I could, there 
is much to be done before I get back 
again. Our fellows may go into 
winter quarters, and then the Gene- 
ral’s promise drops; or even with- 
out that, he may fail with the Duke 
of York, who loves him not.” 

“ Stuff and rubbish, my dear boy ! 
You pay the money—that’s all 
you’ve got todo. No fear of their 
refusing it. Of course it will all be 
kept very quiet; and we shall find 
in the very next ‘Gazette’ some 
such paragraph as this: ‘ Captain 
Lorraine, of the Headquarter Staff, 
who kas long been absent on sick 
leave, is now on his way to rejoin, 
and will resume his duties upon the 
Staff.’ ” 

*“ Come now, 
bad,” cried Hilary, 
pleasure, “they never could put 
me on the Staff again It is im- 
possible that they. could have the 
impudence.” 

“Don’t tell me. Why, they had 
the impudence never to put me on 
it! They have impudence enough 
for anything. You set to and get 
strong, that is all. Are you going 
to your sister’s wedding to-mor- 
row ?” 

“T will tell you a secret. I mean 
to go, though I am under strict 
orders not to go. What do I care 


Colonel, you are too 
blushing with 
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for the weather? Tush, I have 
settled it all very cleverly. You 
will see me there when you least 
expect it. Lallie has behaved very 
badly to me; so has everybody else 
about it. Am I never to be told 
anything? She seems to be in a 
great hurry about it. Desperately 
in love, no doubt, though from what 
I remember of Stephen Chapman 
Iam a little surprised at her taste 
—but of course a 

“Of course, of course, one must 
never say a word about young ladies’ 
fancies. There was a young lady 


in Spain—to be sure there are a 
great many young ladies in Spain 


The Colonel dropped the subject 
in the clumsiest manner possible. 
He was under medical orders not to 
say a word that might stir -up 
Hilary ; and yet from ‘the time he 
came into the room he had done 
nothing else but stir him up. 
Colonel Clumps was about the last 
man in the world that ought to stump 
in at any sick man’s door. “ Dash 
it, there I am again !” he used to say 
as he began to let out something, 
and stopped short, and jammed his 
lips up, and set his wooden appara- 
tus down. Therefore he had not been 
allowed to pay many visits to Hilary, 
otherwise the latter must soon have 
discovered the nature of the arrange- 
ment pending to retrieve his for- 
tunes. At present he thought that 
the money was to be raised by a 
simple mortgage, of which he vow- 
ed, in his sanguine manner, that he 
would soon relieve the estates, by 
getting an appointment in India, as 
soon as he had captured Paris, 
Mabel of course would go with him, 
and be a great lady, and make his 
curries, He was never tired of this 
idea, and was talking of it to Colo- 
nel Clumps, who had seen some 
Indian service, when a gentle knock 
at ‘the door was heard, and a soft 
voice said, * May I come in?” As 
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Alice entered, the battered warrior 
arose and made a most ingenious 
bow, quite of his own invention. 
Necessity is the mother of that use- 
ful being; and the Colonel having 
no leg to stand upon, and only one 
arm to balance with, was in a posi- 
tion of extreme necessity. Of late he 
had almost begun to repent of sery- 
ing under Lady Valeria; the beauty 
and calm resignation of Alice had 
made their way into his brave old 
heart; and the more he saw of 
Captain Chapman, the more he look- 
ed down on that feather-bed soldier, 

“Good-bye, my lad. Keep your 
pecker up,” he said, beginning with 
his thick bamboo to beat a retreat ; 
for Hilary was not allowed two 
visitors ; “we'll march into Paris 
yet, brave boys; with Colonel 
Climps at the head of the column. 
Don’t be misled by appearances, 
Alice; the Colonel has got good 
work in him yet. His sword is 
only gone to be sharpened, ma’am ; 
and then he’ll throw away this 
d—d bamboo.” 

In his spirited flourish, the Colo- 
nel slipped, not yet being master of 
his wooden leg, and down he must 
have come, without the young lady’s 
arm, as well as the aid of the slight- 
ed staff. Alice, in spite of all her 
misery, could not help a little laugh, 
as the Colonel, recovering his bal- 
ance, strutted carefully down the 
passage. 

“ What a merry girl you are!” 
cried Hilary, who was a little vexed 
at having his martial council routed, 
“ You seem to me to be always laugh- 
ing when there is nothing to laugh 
at.” 

“That shows a low sense of hu- 
mour,” she answéred, “or else an 
excess of high spirits. Perhaps in 
my case, the two combine. But I 
am sorry if I disturbed you.” 

“T am not quite so easily dis- 
turbed. I am as well as 1 ever 
was. It is enough to make one ill, 
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to be coddled up in this kind of 
way.” 

“My dear brother, you are to be 
released as soon as the weather 
changes. At present nobody ven- 
tures out who is not going to be 
married.” 

“Of that I can judge from the 
window, Lallie; and even from my 
water-jugs. But how is your very 
grand wedding to be? I have seen 
a score of men shovelling. You 
seem to be in such a hurry, dear,” 

“Perhaps not. Let us talk of 
something else. Do you really 
think, without any nonsense, that 
all your good repute and welfare 
depend on the payment of the money 
which you lost?” 

“How can you ask me such a 
stupid question? I never could lift 
up my head again—but it is not 
myself, not at all for myself—it is 
what will be said of the family, 
Alice. And I do not see how the 
raising of the money can interfere 


at all with you.” 


“No, no, of course not,” she said, 
and then she turned away and 
looked out of the window, reflect- 
ing that Hilary was right enough. 
Neither loss nor gain of money 
could long interfere at all with her. 

“ Good-bye, darling,” she said at 
last, forgiving his sick petulance, 
and putting back his curly hair, and 
kissing his white forehead—* Good- 
bye, darling; I must not stay; I 
always seem to excite you so. You 
will not think me unkind, I am 
sure ; but you may not see me again 
for ever—oh, ever so long; I have 
so much to do before I am ready for 
—my wedding.” 

Hilary allowed himself to be 
kissed with brotherly resignation ; 
and then he called merrily after her 
—“Now Lallie, mind you must 
look your best. You are going to 
make a grand match you know. 
Don’t be astonished if you see me 
there. Why don’t you answer ?” 
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She would not look round, be- 
cause of the expression of her face, 
which she could not conceal in a 
moment—*I am not at all sure,” 
said the brother wisely, as the sister 
shut the door and fled, “ that the 
man who marries Alice won’t almost 
have caught a Tartar, She is very 
sweet-tempered ; but the good Lord 
knows that she is determined also, 
Now Mabel is quite another sort of 
girl,” &c., &c.—reflections which he 
may be left to reflect. 

Alice Lorraine, having none to 
advise with, and bei ‘ing in her firm 
heart set to do the right thing with- 
out flinching, through dark days 
and through weary nights had been 
striving to make sure what was the 
one right thing to do. It was plain 
that the honour of her race must 
be saved at her expense. By reason 
of things she had no hand in, it 
had come to pass that her poor 
self stood in everybody’sway. Her 


poor self was full of life, and natural 
fun, and mind perhaps a little above 


the average. No other self in the 
world could find it harder to go 
out of the world; to be aself no 
more peradventure, but a wander- 

ing something. To lose the sight 
and touch, and feeling of the light, 
and life, and love ; not to have the 
influence even of the weather on 
them; to lie in a hollow place, 
forgotten, cast aside, and dreaded ; 
never more to have, or wish for, 
power to say yes or no. 

This was all that lay before her, 
if she acted truly, As to marrying 
aman she scorned—she must scorn 
herself ere. she thought of it. She 
knew that she was nothing very 
great; and her little importance 
was much pulled down by the 
want of any one to love her; but 
her putity was her own inborn 
right; and nobody should sell or 
buy it. 

“I will go to my father once 
more,” she thought; he “ cannot 
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refuse to seeme. I willnot threaten, 
That would be low. But if he cares 
at all to look he will know from 
my face what I mean to do. He 
used, if I had the smallest pain, he 
used to know itin a moment. But 
now he cares not for a pain that 
seems to take my life away. Per- 
haps it is my own fault. ‘Perhaps 
I have been too proud to put it so. 
I have put it defiantly, and not 
begged. I will beg, f will beg; 
on my knees I will beg, I will cry 
as I never cried before, oh, father, 
father, father !” 

Perhaps, if she had won this 
chance, she might even yet have 
vanquished, For her last reflection 
was true enough. She had been 
too defiant, and positive in her 
strength of will towards her father. 
She had never tried the power of 
tears and prayers, and a pet child’s 
eloquence. And her father, no doubt, 
had felt this change in her attitude 
towards him, and had therefore be- 
lieved more readily his mother’s 
repeated assertions, that nothing 
stood in the way, of a most desir- 
able arrangement, except the coy- 
ness of a spirited girl, whose fancy 
was not taken. 

But the luckless girl lost all the 
chances of a last appeal, through 
a simple and rather prosaic affair. 
Her father was not to be found 
in his book-room ; and hurrying 
on in search of him she heard 
the most melancholy drone, almost 
worse than the sad east wind. Her 
prophetic soul told her what it was, 
and that she had a right to be 
present. . So she knocked at the 
door of a stern, cold room, and being 
told to enter, entered. There she 
saw seven people sitting, and look- 
ing very miserable; for the bitter 
cold had not been "routed by the 
new-made fire, One was reading a 
tremendous document, five were pre- 
tending to listen, and one was listen- 
ing very keenly. The reader was a 
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lawyer’s clerk ; three of the mock- 
listeners were his principal, and the 
men of the other side; the other 
two were Sir Roland Lorraine and 
Captain Stephen Chapman. The 
real listener was Sir Remnant, who 
pricked up his ears at every sen- 
tence. Upon the table lay another 
great deed, or rather a double one, 
ease and release,—the mortgage of 
all the Lorraine estates, invalid with- 
out her signature, which she was tuo 
young to give. 

Alice Lorraine knew what all 
this meant. It was the charter of 
her slavery, or rather the warrant of 
her death. She bowed to them all, 
and left the room; with “ And the 
said, and the said—doth hereby, 
doth hereby”—buzzing in her help- 
Jess brain. 

Now followed a thing which for 
ever settled and sealed her deter- 
mination. Steenie, on the eve of 
his wedding-day, really felt that he 
ought to do something towards 
conciliating his bride. He really 
loved {v0 far as his nature was cap- 
able of honest love) this proud and 


CHAPTER 


Standing in a dark grey corner of 
the old stone passage, below a faded 
and exiled portrait of some ancestor 
of hers, Alice looked so calm and 
noble, that Steenie (although he 
“had his grog on board,” with his 
daily bill of lading) found it harder 

than he expected to follow his 
father’s counsel. In twenty-four 
hours he would have this jet 
creature at his mercy; and then he 
would tame her, and make her love 
. him, and perhaps even try to keep 
to her. For he really did love this 
poor girl, ina way that quite sur- 
prised him; and he could not help 
thinking that if she knew it, by 
Jove she must be grateful! 
“ Alice, dear Alice, sweet Alice !” 
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most ‘lovable maiden, who was to 
belong to him to-morrow. And his 
father had said to him, as they came 
over to go through the legal cere- 
mony, “Nurse my vittels, now 
Steenie, for God’s sake, try to be 
a man a bit. The mistake you 
make with the girl, is the way you 
keep your distance from her. Why, 
they draw up their figures, and 
screw up their mouths on purpose 
to make you run after them. I 
have seen such a lot of it. And 
so have you. All girls are alike; 
as you ought to know now. Why 
can’t you treat her properly ?” 

The unfortunate Steenie took this 
advice, and he took (which was 
worse) a great draught of brandy. 
And so, when the lawyer’s drone 
had driven him thoroughly out of 
his patience, at the sight of Alice 
he slipped out and followed her 
down the passage. 

She despised him too much to run 
away, as he had hoped that she 
would do. She heard his weak step, 
and weaker breath, and stopped, and 
faced him quietly. 


LXVIII. 


he said, as at every approach she 
shrank further away ; “lovely Alice, 
what have I done, that you will not 
yield me one beautiful smile? You 
know how very well I have behaved. 
I have not even pleaded for one 
kiss. And considering all that is 
between us r 

“Considering the distance there 
is between us, you have shown your 
judgment.” 

“You do not understand me at 
all. What I meant was entirely 
different. There should be no dif- 
ference between us. Why should 
there be? Why should there be? 
In a few hours more we shall both 
be alike; flesh of one flesh, and 
bone of one bone. Iam not quite 
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sure that I have got it right. But 
I am not far out at any rate.” 

“Your diffidence is your one 
good point. You are very far out 
when you overcome it. Have the 
kindness to keep at a proper dis- 
tance, and hear what I have to say. 
I believe that you mean well, Ste- 
phen Chapman ; so far as you have 
any meaning left. I believe that you 
even mea well by me; and, in your 
weak manner, like me. But if you 
had gone all round the world, you 
could not have found one to suit 
you less, I used to think that 
I was humble; as of course I[ 
ought to be; but when I search 
into myself, I find the proudest of 
the proud. Nothing but great 
misery could have led me to this 
knowledge. I speak to you now for 
the last time, Stephen ; and I never 
meant to speak as I do. But I 
believe that, in your little way, you 
like me, and I cannot bear to be 
thought too hard.” 

Here Alice burst into bitter cry- 
ing, at the thought of the name she 
might leave behind 

“What shall I do? Whatever 
can I do?” cried Stephen, not being 
such a very hard fellow, any more 
than the rest of us; but ‘feeling 
himself unworthy even to touch her 
pocket-handkerchief 

“You have nothing to do, I 
should hope, indeed,” answered 
Alice, recovering dignity; “I am 
very glad that, whatever happens, 
you may blame other people. Please 
to remember that I said that. And 
good-bye, Captain Chapman.” 

“Good-bye, till dinner-time, my 
darling—well, then, good-bye, Miss 
Lorraine.” 

“At any rate I am glad,” she 
thought, as she has tened to her 
room, “that, even to him, I have 
said my last as kindly as I could 
manage it.” 

When she entered her room, it 
was three o’clock, and the day al- 
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ready waning; though the snow 
from hill and valley, and the rime 
of quiet frost, spread the flat per- 
vading whiteness of the cold and 
hazy light. Alice looked out, and 
thought a little; and the scene was 
by no means cheering. The eastern 
side of the steep straight coombe 
(up which clomb the main road to the 
house) lay thirty or forty feet deep 
in snow, bei ing filled by the drift 
that swept over its crest, for nearly 
the breadth of the coombe itself. 
sut under the western rampart still 
a dark-brown path was open, where 
the wind, leaping over the eastern 
scarp, had whirled the snow up the 
western. And here, through her 
own pet garden, fell a direct path 
down to the Woeburn. 

She had long been ready to be- 
lieve that here her young and lively 
life must end. Down this steep 
and narrow way she had gazed, or 
glanced, or peeped (according to the 
measure of her courage), ever since 
the Woeburn rose, and she was sure 
what it meant for her. Now look- 
ing at it, with her mind made up, 
and her courage steadfast, she could 
not help perceiving that she had a 
great deal to be thankful for. Her 
life had been very bright and hap- 
py, and it had been long enough. 
She had learned to love all pleasant 
creatures, and to make them love 
her. She had found out that na- 
ture has tenfold more of kindness 
than of cruelty; and that of her 
kindness, all the best and dearest 
ends in death. Painless death, the 
honest and the peaceful end of 
earthly things; noble death, that 
settles all thipgs, scarcely leaving 
other life (its brief exception) time 
to mourn. 

All this lay clear and bright 
before her, now that the golden 
mist of hope was scattered by stern 
certainty. Many times she had 
been confused by weak desires to 
escape her duty, and foolish hank- 
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erings after things that were but 
childish trifles. About her bridal 
dress, for instance, she had been 
much inclined to think, Of course, 
she never meant to wear .it; still, 
she knew that the London people 
meant to charge to a long extreme ; 
and she thought that she ought to 
try it on once more ere ever it was 
rashly paid for. She truly cared, 
no more than can be helped by any 
woman, whether it set her off or 
not; but she knew that it must be 
paid for, and she wanted to know if 
the Frenchwoman had caught ary 
idea of her figure. 

To settle this question, she locked 
the door, and then very carefully 
changed her dress, Being the tidi- 
est of the tidy, and as neat as an 
old maid in her habits, she left not 
-@ pin, nor a hair on the cloth, nor 
even a brush set crooked. Then 
-being in bridal perfection, and as 
lovely a bride as ever was scen, 
without one atom of conceit, she 
knew that she was purely beautiful. 
She stood before the glass, and sadly 
gazed at all her beauty. There she 
saw the large sweet forehead (calm 
‘and clear as ever), the deep desire 
ef loving eyes for some one to be- 
lieve in, the bright lips *even now 
relaxing into a sadly playful smile, 
the oval symmetry of chastened face, 
in soft relief against the complex 
curves and waves of rebellious hair. 
To any man who could have won her 
love, what a pet, what a treasure she 
might have been, what a pearl beyond 
all ,price—or, as she simply said to 
herself, what a dear good wife! It 
was worse than useless to think of 
that ; .but, being of a practical turn 
of mind, she did not see why she 
should put on her lovely white 
satin, and let no one see it. 

Therefore, she rang for her maid, 
who stared, and cried, “ Oh, laws, 
Mies! what a booty you do look!” 
and then, of course, wanted to put 
in a pin, and to trim a bow here, 
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and to stroke a plait there; “it is 
waste of time,” said Alice, Then 
she told her to send Mrs. Pipkins 
up; and the good housekeeper came 
and kissed her beautiful pet, as she 
always called her (maintaining the 
rights of the nursery days), and then 
began some of the very poor jokes 
supposed to suit such occasions. 
“Pippy,” said Alice, that the 
old endearment might cure the pain 
of the sudden check, “you must 
not talk so; I cannot bear it. Now 
just tell papa, not yet, but when 
the dinner is going in, give him this 
message—say with my love that I 
beg him to excuse me from coming 
in to dinner, because I have other 


things to see to. And mind, Pippy, - 


one thing: I have many arrange- 
ments to make before I go away; 
and if my door should be locked 
to-night, nobody is to disturb me. 
I can trust you to see to that, I 
know. And now say ‘ good-bye’ 
to me, Pippy dear; I may not see 
you again, you know. Let me kiss 
you as I used to do, when I was a 
dear good little child, and used to 
coax for sugar-plums.” 

As soon as her kind old friend 
was gone, Alice made fast her door 
again, and took off her bridal dress, 
and put on a plain white frock of 
small value; and then she knelt 
down at the side of her bed, and 
said her usual evening prayers. 
Although she made no pretence to 
any vehement power of piety, in 
the depth of heart and mind she 
nourished love of God, and faith in 
Him. She believed that He gives 
us earthly life, to be rendered inno- 
cently back to Him, not in cowardly 
escape from trouble, but when hon- 
our and jove demand it. In the 
ignorance common to us all, she 
prayed. 

Then, when all the house was 
quiet, except for the sound of plates 
and dishes (greasily going into deep 
baskets, one on the head of another), 
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Alice Lorraine, having gathered her 
long hair into a Laconian knot, put 
her favourite garden hat on, and 
made the tie firm under her firm 
chin. She looked round her fa- 
vourite room once more, and nodded 
farewell to everything, and went to 
seek death with a firmer step than 
a bride towards a bridegroom. 

Attired in pure white she walked 
through a scene of bridal beauty. 
Every tree was overcast with crystal 
lace and jewellery; common bushes 
and ignominious shrubs stood up 
like sceptres; weeping branches 
shone like plumes of ostrich turned 
to diamond. And on the ground 
wave after wave of snowdrift, like a 
stormy tide driven by tempestuous 
wind, and bound in its cresting 
wrath by frost. 

Although there was now -no 
breath of wind, Alice knew from 
the glittering whiteness that it must 
be very cold. She saw her pretty 


bower like a pillow under bed- 
clothes; and on the clear brown 
walk she scattered crumbs for the 
poor old robin as soon as he should 
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get up in the morning. Then for 
fear of giving way, she gathered up 
her dress and an. She had no 
overwhelming sense of fate, neces- 
sity, or Até—the powers that drove 
fair maids of Greece to offer. them- 
selves for others. She simply desired 
to do her duty, to save the honour 
of her race, and her pure self from 
defilement. 

The Woeburn was running as 
well as ever, quite untouched by 
any frost, and stretched at its length 
like a great black leech who puts 
out his head for suction. Gliding 
through great piles of snow, it 
looked sable as Cocytus, with long 
curls of white vapour hovering, 
where the cold air lay on it. The 
stars were beginning to sparkie 
now ; and a young moon gazing 
over Chancton Ring avouched the 
calm depth of heaven. 

Then Alice came forward, com- 
mended her soul to God in good 
Christian manner, and without a 
fear, or tear, or sigh, committed her 
body to the Deathbourne. 
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Tue second session of this Parlia- 
ment has begun in earnest. Since 
we last addressed our readers, no- 
thing very eventful has occurred 
except the inevitable selection by 
the Liberal party of a new leader, 
to fill the place vacated by Mr. 
Gladstone. Just twenty years ago, 
as suddenly and unexpectedly as 
now, at the beginning of the session 
of 1855, the same leadership passed 
from the hands of Lord John Rus- 
sell to those of Lord Palmerston. 
England was then at the very dark- 
est hour of its history (it was 
shortly after the battle of Inker- 
man, and even our national position 
was imperilled) since the close of 
the Peninsular war. The Liberal 
party, however, was powerful and 
victorious ; and the reins, as they 
fell, or were thrown, from the hands 
of Lord John, were grasped by 
those of the strongest man of this 
generation, who enforced obedience 
on the most recreant followers, and 
vindicated with spirit and daunt- 
less courage the fortunes of the 
country. The transfer of the hour 
is made at a very different era both 
of national and party history. 
The country is at the zenith of 
prosperity, and the Liberal party 
possibly, though by no means cer- 
tainly, at the lowest ebb of its 
fortunes. Lord Hartington  suc- 
ceeds to a heritage of difficulty, 
though of a very different order 
from that which Lord Palmerston 
had to face and surmount. We 
trust that he will prove equal to 
the occasion; and we have no 
doubt that he will maintain the 
dignity of public life, if with less 
success and power than some of his 
predecessors, at all events with the 
qualities which befit an English 
statesman. 
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The mind of the Liberal party 
was much exercised in its choice; 
but the issue of their divided senti- 
ments was never really in doubt. 
All their traditions, and, as we con- 
ceive, the necessities of their exist- 
ence as an influential body, point to 
their being led by a man of rank and 
fortune, belonging to one of the great 
oligarchic families who for a century 
stamped upon the government of 
England the principles of exclusion 
and restriction. The ten years dur- 
ing which they have been led by a 
commoner of undoubted genius and 
the highest parliamentary renown, 
may serve to convince them that 
they are fit only to be led by a lord, 
The speeches of the Duke of Somer- 
set and Earl Grey at the beginning 
of last session, when Parliament 
first met after the dissolution, dis- 
closed the feeling of the Whig oli- 
garchy towards Mr, Gladstone. The 
attitude of the Birmingham Leaguers 
and the rest of the pretentious gen- 
tlemen who form the rank and file 
of the Radicals, has exhibited a 
restless vanity and spirit of self- 
assertion which can only be soothed 
into self-complacency by patrician 
influences, and are quite beyond the 
spell of intellect and genius. A 
leader of Lord Hartington’s rank 
inherits far more durable sources of 
influence and authority over both 
the most powerful sections of the 

‘party, than Mr. Gladstone by a life- 
time of illustrious achievement 
could possibly acquire. It seems 
almost absurd that Mr. Forster 
should hope to succeed when Mr. 
Gladstone had admittedly failed. 
But, nevertheless, our sympathies as 
Tories are with the man of intel- 
lect and parliamentary distinction. 
Tories have throughout their career 
admitted as a principle and a fact, 
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that the aristocracy of rank bows 
before the aristocracy of intellect 
whenever it is real aristocracy on 
both sides. Our party has placed 
at its head, and followed with un- 
grudging loyalty the Pitts, Adding- 
ton, Perceval, Canning, Peel, and 
Disraeli. But such is not the habit 
of Liberals, and they have under 
all the circumstances done well and 
wisely in placing Lord Hartington 
at their head. 

It will be seen from the foregoing 
observations that we are disposed to 
congratulate the Liberal party on 
their choice. And as everything 
done by a confederacy so famous in 
time past, and which in the distant 
future may be powerful again, is of 
public interest, we may presume to 
express our humble opinion that 
their mode of electing him was a 
perfect marvel of confusion and 
maladroitness, Of course every- 
thing was done with the utmost 
publicity, so that all the world 
might see and wonder. Had it not 
been for Mr. Forster’s self-denial and 
devotion to his party, which led 
him to abandon his distinctly supe- 
rior claims, our opponents would 
have gone more utterly and hope- 
lessly to pieces on the subject of a 
new leader than upon any one of 
the half-dozen great questions of 
public policy, which between them 
have ruined their power. The vitu- 
perations of public meetings and 
newspapers, used to discredit the 
rival candidates, would have cul- 
minated in a scene of turbulence 
and confusion, of which even the 
smoking-room of the Reform Club 
had seldom seen the like. It seemed 
that no one dared to take the 
initiative. Lord Russell formally 
handed over the leadership to Mr. 
Gladstone, at Carlton House Ter- 
race, in 1867. Mr. Gladstone, this 
year, apparently never condescended 
even by a hint to nominate his suc- 
cessor. And Lord Granville, when 
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his leader had bounded off the 
political stage, gave out that he had 
not even authority to. summon the 
party, for it would be assuming 
that they had elected him for their 
chief. There was a squib years ago 
at the expense of an Oxford under- 
graduate, who hesitated to save a 
drowning comrade, on the ground 
that he had never been introduced. 
Lord Granville for twenty 5 years has 
led the party in the House of Lords ; 

in 1859 he was “sent for” by the 
Queen, and Lord Palmerston him- 
self consented to serve under him; 
and if, at a moment of great emer- 
gency, he cannot even call the 
party together for fear of giving 
them offence, it only shows to 
what a depth of disorganisation 
and disorder they are reduced. 
They showed their fitness for con- 
ducting the affairs of the nation by 
allowing their own to drift along at 
a crisis of their fate, without any 
attempt on the part of their wiser 
and more experienced heads to con- 
trol them. A dozen gentlemen, re- 
markable according to the complaints 
of one of the unfortunate “sheep 
without a shepherd,” for nothing so 
much as “the violence of their 
opinions and the smaliness of their 
influence,” accordingly assumed the 
right to “caucus” the party, and 
expose it to the risk of a brawling 
meeting, out of which, escaped by 
the skin of his teeth from the 
vituperative energies of his future 
followers, the new candidate for the 
confidence of the nation should 
emerge. The fastidious delicacy of 
Lord Granville, but for the timely 
withdrawal of Mr. Forster, would 
have led to the fortunes of the 
party being flung down to be scram- 
bled for at the smoking-room of the 
Reform Club, as it certainly stimu- 
lated several public meetings, and 
notably our friends of the Birming- 
ham League, to bluster out a veto 
upon one particular selection. The 
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appointment of an Opposition leader 
merely means that the members of 
the party delegate the management 
of business in a particular House of 
Parliament to the most competent 
man, who represents them in ar- 
ranging combined action with their 
party in the other House, and in 
arranging with the Government for 
the conduct of public business. It 
is difficult to understand how, con- 
sistently with any wise and digni- 
fied conduct of their affairs, the 
right of selection can devolve either 
upon public meetings in the pro- 
vinces, or on a “caucus” of the 

arty. The initiative, of course, 
rested with Lord Granville and the 
most influential members of Mr. 
Gladstone’s late Cabinet, who knew 
the qualities wanted and the quali- 
ties possessed ; and they should have 
nominated their man, and left it to 
the party to reject the nomination 
at their peril. A very slight effort, 
assuming they are by this time on 
speaking terms with one another, 
would have insured sufficient una- 
nimity amongst Mr. Gladstone’s late 
colleagues, and rendered the nomi- 
nation of a second candidate impos- 
sible. As it was, their proceedings 
were a scandal to the country, and 
narrowly escaped being most disas- 
trous to themselves. Rival preten- 
sions amongst themselves seem to 
render party subordination and order 
impossible ; however serious the pre- 
dicament, it. seems that opinions can 
never be weighed ; on all occasions 
noses must be counted, and every 
issue decided by clamour and in 
confusion. 

However, all’s well that ends 
well; the new leader is installed in 
his office, where from the height of 
almost ducal serenity he can wait 
and watch. But what are his fol- 
lowers to do, assuming that he has 
any followers? It appears that they 
are to enjoy a noble freedom, and 
each one can harmlessly enforce his 
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own crotchet, while the new chief 
will survey their efforts with a 
gentle melancholy, and endeavour, 
as a sort of equitable set-off, to in- 
fuse a Conservative spirit into the 
general tendencies and tactics of 
Opposition. The Whigs may fairly 
be satistied. Their supremacy is 
admitted. Mr. Bright himself pre- 
sided at the election, at which, by 
the way, only 135 members atten- 
ded; and, supported by the most 
extreme men of the party, passed 
joyously under a yoke which in 
times past had galled and fretted 
him, but which he now recognises 
as the salvation of his party. And 
doubtless, in the absence of a policy, 
of party discipline and unity, and 
of common purposes, it is eminent- 
ly advantageous to have a highly re- 
putable name and House round 
which to rally; the tribunes of the 
people with their vocation gone may 
cherish that humble hopefulness of 
being asked to dine with their new 
chief, on which the ‘ Daily News’ or 
some other penny paper was prompt, 
to chaff them; and some of our 
blustering friends at Birmingham 
may possibly forget their passion for 
disestablishment while “ simpering 
in the enervating atmosphere of 
gilded saloons.” 

The opening of Parliament by 
Royal Commission on the 5th 
February, found the political 
world in a state of profound seren- 
ity, or, as Sir W. Lawson phrased 
it, of “holy calm.” Not a single 
topic could either Lord Gran- 
ville or Lord Hartington find 
upon which to allege a grievance 
against the Ministry. The peace of 
Europe is unbroken and unthreat- 
ened. The Conference at Brussels, 
and the projected recognition of 
Alfonso XII., were the only two 
European events alluded to in the 
Queen’s Speech; and in both, the 
policy pursued by England is ap- 
proved, The measures for the repres- 
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sion of the East African slave trade, 
the adjustment of differences be- 
tween China and Japan, the affairs 
of the Gold Coast, Natal, and Fiji, 
the famine policy in Bengal, and 
the unbroken prosperity of our 
colonial empire, were necessarily 
noticed, and attest the widespread 
power and activity of the govern- 
ment of these islands. As regards 
the legislation of the session, a series 
of useful measures has been pro- 
pounded, not quite so stimulating 
and piqguante as, but far more salu- 
tary and beneficial than, any which 
have ever been, or are ever likely to 
be, inscribed in a Radical pro- 
gramme. Foremost amongst them 
in importance stands the measure 
which was foreshadowed in the acts 
and speeches of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Cross last session—namely, the Bill 
which is intended to facilitate the 
improvement of the dwellings of 
the working-classes in large towns. 
If that Bill is passed together with 
an Act consolidating and amending 
the existing sanitary laws, and 
another to prevent the pollution of 
rivers, the Government will have 
well redeemed their pledge to regard 
sanitary legislation as a chief object 
of public concern. 

Mr. Cross’s Bill is one of the best 
that has been introduced to the 
notice of the House of Commons 
for many years. The working- 
classes, as they consider its provi- 
sions and experience its effects, may 
reasonably concluce that their social 
condition and well-being are at least 
as likely to be attended to and im- 
proved by a Conservative Govern- 
ment, as by those who have per- 
petually assumed that they alone are 
the true friends of the recently 
enfranchised masses. Of words the 
Liberal party have given them 
enough and to spare; but when it 
comes to deeds, all they can achieve 
is to clamour. for disestablishing 
Churches and lowering the suffrage 
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—schemes which at least tend as 
much to the benefit of their pro- 
moters as to the advantage of the 
people. They have received with 
cold disdain the earnest efforts of 
their opponents to improve the con- 
dition of the poorer classes. Yet the 
measure is one which is of the very 
first importance, and one which 
ought to have been produced years 
We are often alarmed by the 
predictions of those who tell us that 
England is rapidly losing all the rela- 
tive natural advantages which gave 
her a long priority in competition 
with other races and nations. She 
has been, however, at the same time 
gaining immense relative acquired 
advantages in point of accumulated 
wealth and comparative national 
indebtedness, Our pecuniary bur- 
dens, relative to other nations now, 
will not stand a moment’s compari- 
son with what they were in 1815, 
at the close of the great war. But, 
nevertheless, every one must feel 
that the greatest source of national 
strength is to have a healthy, vigor- 
ous, and educated working popula- 
tion. And what the houses of the 
people are, the people themselves 
will be found to be. The survey 
of their actual condition is never- 
theless intolerable. The dwellings 
of the poor in large towns are de- 
scribed as perfect hot-houses of 
physical and moral disease ; and we 
are afraid that, as regards the latter 
outgrowth, agricultural dwelling- 
houses are in many parts of the 
country little better. The Conser- 
vative Home Secretary has taken 
this great national evil into serious 
consideration, and has tasked all 
his energy to meet and surmount it. 
He personally visited Liverpool. 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow, in order 
to collect the evidence and watch 
the true dimensions of the evil, 
which the Government is deter- 
mined to check. The total death- 
rate of the larger northern towns 
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is appalling ; but if the exceptionally. 
unhealthy districts are selected, the 
rate of mortality can only be com- 
pared to that of a plague. In one 
district in Manchester it is 67 per 
thousand, and in another, now hap- 
pily swept away, Mr. Cross is re- 
ported to have said that the death- 
rate amounted to 70 per thousand. 
In certain courts at Liverpool a 
fifth of the population is sick every 
year of fever, and there is not one 
house in which there has not been 
a death annually for five years. In 
the west end of London, it appears 
that for every 12 children who 
grow up healthy in the rich dis- 
tricts, only one child grows up 
among the poor, and the main cause 
of this frightful waste of life is 
generally admitted to be the poison- 
ous air which the children breathe. 
In St. Giles’ district in London there 
are seventy streets close together 
without one single thoroughfare 
through which the residents can 
get a breath of pure air. In some 
eases the houses are engrained 
with disease, so that family after 
family as it enters catches the 
fever which has killed off the pre- 
vious occupants. In other cases 
houses are built on ground which 
is saturated with everything that is 
malarious and pestilential. We 
have ourselves insisted, from the 
first advent of this Government to 
power, that the chief legacy which 
it had inherited from Liberal ad- 
ministration was to improve the 
condition of the people, and notably 
the condition of their dwellings. 
Edinburgh itself has set a vigor- 
ousexample. It obtained an Act of 
Parliament in 1866. It has opened 
thoroughfares and cleared out some 
1400 houses, and the result has 
already shown a reduction in crime 
and other proofs of class degrada- 
tion. The principles upon which 
Mr. Cross’s proposed legislation is 
based are (1) only to help those 
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who will help themselves, and to 
avoid the dangerous lesson that any 
class is to be provided with its 
dwellings by the State; and (2) 
that companies and other bodies are 
not to be encouraged to provide 
them with these dwellings at rents 
greatly below the market value. 
The Government will only interfere 
on sanitary grounds at the instance 
of medical officers. The Town Coun- 
cils must then provide Improvement 
Schemes, and when the land has in 
consequence been obtained by com- 
pulsory powers, private enterprise 
will be invited to assist, and only 
in default of private efforts will the 
local authority be called upon to 
build. The bill therefore is dis- 
tinctly sanitary in its character and 
objects. It facilitates the acquisition 
of sites and the making a clean 
sweep of pestilential districts. 
Having provided purified building 
room, it leaves the ordinary law of 
supply and demand in the first 
instance to its own course, merely 
imposing the condition that the 
dwellings built should be suitable 
to the working classes; and only 
when that law fails for some 
special reasons confined to a par- 
ticular locality will the State in- 
terfere and provide the required 
accommodation. Mr. Cross does not 
pretend, in his own words, to be, 
“doing a magnificent and a showy 
work.” There is nothing sensational 
and nothing exciting, or likely to 
give to orators or agitators what 
they call a platform; but it is a 
measure which will do a great and 
beneficent work silently and surely. 
It is an endeavour made after patient 
industry and laborious mastery of 
details to root out an evil which bas 
been the work of generations. If it 
succeeds, as we trust it will, it will 
be one of the greatest measures that 
this generation has produced, and 
will do more to mitigate moral and 
physical degradation, and _ lessen 
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sickness and death amongst a very 
large class of the community, than 
any Act which Parliament has 
passed for years. 

The next great sanitary measure 
was that introduced by Mr. Sclater- 
Booth for the purpose of consolidat- 
ing all the Acts relating to public 
health in England, which has been 
passed during the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. They began two years 
before one pi: assed in 1848, when, 
under alarm with respect to the in- 
vasion of cholera, great powers of 
local administration were granted 
especially in the urban and populous 
districts. Since that time a number 
of Acts have been passed with more 
or less conflicting provisions, some 
for the purpose of removing nuisan- 
ces, others for the purpose of estab- 
lishing local authorities, constructing 
works, borrowing money, and im- 
proving towns. Acc ording to the 


report of the Sanitary Commission, 


the law relating to public health is in 
a state of unusual complexity. As 
usual in such existing Acts 
were enlarged and extended, here a 
bit and there a bit, till only by piece- 
meal arrangement could the mean- 
ing of the Legislature be ascertained. 
Nearly all our statute law grows up 
in that haphazard fashion, not mere- 
ly in this country, but in India and 
the Colonies; and when the confu- 
sion becomes intolerable, a laborious 
effort to consolidate is imperatively 
required. The general public has 
no conception of the labour in- 
volved in this class of work; .but 
those who, when it has been neg- 
lected for any length of years, are 
baffled or exasperated in their en- 
deavours to find out what the law 
s, know that it is only by perio- 
dical consolidation and amendment 
that Statute Law can ever be made 
to fit the wants of the country. Laws 
like garments go to rags and tatters 
in time, and when patching and 
mending have staved-off repeal and 


cases, 
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re-enactment for a sufficient inter- 
val, and when society has at last 
completely outgrown the legisla- 
tion originally devised, it is time 
to have a new and more elaborate 
code. In this matter of sanitary 
legislation there was a Public Health 
Act passed in 1872, and in order to 
work it a digest had to be prepared 
and circulated among the local 
authorities ; and last session an ob- 
scure or incomprehensible Act had 
to be passed in order to bring the 
previous measure into working order. 
Consequently the time has come to 
rebuild the work from its founda- 
tions. The new bill proposes to 
make a clean sweep of twenty-nine 
sanitary statutes passed since 1846, 
and to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity by adding amendments, which 
would facilitate the removal of nuis- 
ances, Thirty years is in fact too 
long an interval during which to 
allow this undergrowth of legisla- 
tion to proceed unchecked. But 
Liberal Governments we all know 
have other work to do; and the 
state in which our whole system of 
local government and local taxation 
is placed is a disgrace to an intelli- 
gent age and nation. This Conso- 
lidated Act will be one step in the 
right direction, looked upon in the 
light of the great question of a re- 
form in local government, And as 
Mr. Disraeli pointed out on the first 
evening of the session in reply to 
some cavils on the part of Lord 
Hartington: “There are four bills 
mentioned in her Majesty’s Speech, 
which will shortly come before the 
House, all of which indirectly touch 
upon that question, You will 
establish an improved system of 
administration more expeditiously 
if you endeavour to overcome gradu- 
ally the immense difficulties in the 
way than if you brought forward 
some large Bsa measure, which 
after it left the hands of the com- 
mittee would be altered to such an 
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extent that the devisers of it would 
hardly recognise in it any of its 
original features, and which the 
country would receive with the 
greatest reluctance and disappoint- 
ment. These measures will lay the 
foundation for a system of local 
taxation.” And then he promised 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s Bill re- 
specting loans for public works, 
which was subsequently introduced, 
and which turned out to be another 
consolidating and amending bill. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in introducing it again referred to 
the question of local administration 
and taxation. These statements 
have not received the attention they 
deserve. They conclusively show 
that this powerful Government is 
not resting on its oars, but has a 
distinct and comprehensive policy, 
which is advancing by slow and 
steady steps to a successful issue. 
If there is no revival of those burn- 
ing questions “which were the 
pride of the Ministry of the noble 
lord and his colleagues,” and if 
“ ecclesiastical misconceptions” will 
lie forgotten at Hawarden Castle, 
this session will be one distinguished 
for legislative activity of a useful 
and beneficial character, as contrast- 
ed with those showy and exciting 
projects which disturb the balance 
of the Birmingham mind. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said: “An impression appears to 
have got abroad in some quarters 
that, because no mention was made 
in the speech from the throne of the 
subject of local taxation, the Gov- 
ernment have lost sight somewhat 
of that great question, and that 
their former zeal in respect of it has 
grown cold. But such an impres- 
sion would be entirely unfounded. 
It is impossible that we can lose 
sight of the question, because it is 
a question which we run against 
in almost every one of the measures 
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that we have to consider and pro- 
pose to introduce for improving ad- 
ministration of any kind in the 
country.” It is unnecessary to in- 
quire how far his Public Works 
Loan Bill goes in the direction of 
local reform. It only aims at plac- 
ing the details of public loans more 
under the supervision of Parlia- 
ment, and preventing, or at least 
regulating, the large increase of 
local indebtedness. It was not 
even named in the Queen’s Speech; 
and we do not lay stress upon it as 
part of a general scheme. But Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s observations, 
taken in conjunction with the 
Prime Minister’s speech on the first 
night of the session, clearly point 
to a preconceived policy, the devel- 
opment of which will be carefully 
watched, and we trust will prove 
advantageous to the country. He 
pointed out that the late Govern- 
ment persistently declined to revise 
in any degree the system of local 
taxation until that of local adminis- 
tration had been recast and im- 
proved. The present Government 
discard that doctrine. They con- 
sider that by a great scheme for re- 
organising the whole of the local 
constitution of the country, which 
was Officially described by Mr. 
Goschen as “a chaos as regards 
authorities, a chaos as regards rates, 
and a worse chaos than all as regards 
areas,” though they might create 
sensation they would be hindering 
the work of reform. To. try and 
sweep away this enormous and un- 
shapely pile of institutions, and en- 
force in its stead a cut and dried 
new constitution, would be a work 
of insuperable difficulty, and would 
ereate probably a vigorous opposi- 
tion. The policy of the Government 
on this subject is to effect by de- 
grees important modifications and 
improvements. That which Sir 
Stafford Northcote himself under- 
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takes is to endeavour to bring the 
particulars of local finance more 
thoroughly before the country. 
He says that the total real indebt- 
edness is about seventy-two mil- 
lions, and that it is advancing at 
the rate of something like three 
millions a-year. His scheme points 
to the introduction of an annual lo- 
cal budget, the ultimate object in 
view being to draw the attention of 
the country and of Parliament to 
the administration of local finance, 
to the progress of rating, the pro- 
gress of expenditure, and, above 
all, the progress of the contraction 
of debt. 

There is much to be done before 
uniformity of administration can be 
even attempted. But we trust that 
the whole energy of the Govern- 
ment will not be absorbed by these 
piecemeal efforts. If neither the 


question of authorities, nor of rat- 
ing, nor of areas, is to be touched 


at present, and if no attempt is to 
be made this session to adjust these 
large inequalities, still there is a 
very important, and probably less 
difficult, question of uniformity of 
valuation. This would be going to 
the root of the matter, and would 
begin the work of simplification in 
a matter which everybody would 
recognise at once. At present there 
are, as was recently pointed out by 
Sir Edward Kerrison, three differ- 
ent valuations of property made in 
many parts of the country for three 
different purposes, where one valua- 
tion is and ought to be sufficient, 
and might serve as a uniform 
basis of three different classes 
of taxation. There is the val- 
uation made by the Commission- 
ers in order to assess a property- 
tax; there is a second valuation 
made by assessment committees, 
each following its own method, in 
order to assess the poor’s-rates ; then 
there is a third valuation arrived at 
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by the Justices, with the sanctjon 
of Quarter Sessions, in order to 
assess the county-rates. If one 
uniform valuation, made on an 
uniform principle, were adopted 
generally in England as in Ireland, 
it would conduce to a greater and 
more equal incidence of taxation, 
and would promote economy in col- 
lecting and enforcing it. These are 
two of the main objects in view in 
all wise systems of taxation; and we 
hope that, if not in this particular 
way, at least some effort will be made 
in the direction of greater uniformity 
of local government and taxation. 
Mr. Disraeli rejected the imputation 
that there was “nothing in Her 
Majesty’s speech which holds out 
the prospect of a system of local con- 
trol for taxation ;” and he proceed- 
ed, “at the proper time we shall 
state what we propose to do with 
regard to local taxation; but that 
time is certainly not the first day of 
the session.” 

The Ministerial programme is by 
no means limited to this important 
subject of sanitary legislation, or of 
piecemeal local reform. And as the 
Government has a secure working 
majority, and the measures them- 
selves are mostly those which have 
already been fully considered and 
matured, we trust that the session 
will really be fruitful of achieve- 
ment as well as of promise. The 
Lord Chancellor’s measures with re- 
gard to the Transfer of Land and 
the reconstruction of the Judicature 
were swamped last year to make 
room for the Public Worship Regu- 
lation Bill; and, warned by that 
misadventure, there can be no good 
reason for not pushing these mea- 
sures through the House of Lords 
at an early period of the session, so 
as to admit of their becoming law 
before the press of business renders 
the fate of all Bills insecure. A 
further measure of legal reform is 
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promised in the shape of establish- 
ing the much-needed office of Public 
Prosecutor. Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s measures for consolidating 
and amending the laws relating to 
Friendly Societies has also been 
thoroughly revised and considered 
by those concerned, and ought not 
to be delayed. There will still re- 
main the Bill to amend the Mer- 
chant Shipping Acts, and the law 
relating to agricultural tenancies, 
besides the issues which the chapter 
of accidents may present. But as 
far as appearances go at present, 
fhis session bids fair to be quiet, 
useful, and unexciting. It will be 
time enough to talk of the decline 
to statesmanship and of Parliamen- 
tary debating if, when times of 
greater passion and political feeling 
come, members of the House on 
both sides are not found to rise to 
the occasion. At present we are 
passing through a period of singular 
calm and quiet; and the national 
business is well conducted if advan- 
tage is taken of the opportunity to 
pass a series of well-considered and 
sensationless measures, having for 
their object the improvement of the 
social condition of those least able 
to advance their own wellbeing 
without the assistance of Parlia- 
ment. No policy could be better 
suited to a Conservative Govern- 
ment, or more likely to place their 
performances in suitable contrast to 
the hollowness of Radical promises. 

We are not amongst those who 
adopt Sir R. Peel’s policy, that the 
working and other classes should 
be expected to forget schemes of 
organic reform in the midst of 
physical comfort and well-being. 
On the contrary, sentiment and 
imagination play as large a part in 
the lives of nations as of indivi- 
duals ; periods of restlessness and 
commotion are sure to recur, in 
which a merely negative system 
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would infallibly break down. But 
a party which can legislate well and 
wisely in times of quiet, ought at 
least to be as well fitted as its oppo- 
nents to guide the feeling and satisfy 
the aspirations of the ‘country ina 
time of activity and change. 

A criticism on the Ministerial 
programme and the prospects of the 
session naturally leads to a brief 
consideration of the rival programme 
of our opponents, as manifested by 
their two most prominent members, 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Bright. 
Since Mr. Gladstone has withdrawn 
into private life, the latter has as- 
sumed what for some years has been 
an unusual prominence. “ Yet once 
again,” to use his own phrase, he 
has addressed his constituents. The 
address was a réchauffé of some very 
mild and very stale taunts levelled 
against the Church. It sounded 
valedictory, as all Mr. Bright’s recent 
speeches have done. The general 
air of them is retrospective—the 
speeches of a man whose career is 
in the past, but who occasionally 
descends on the old arena. Mr. 
Gladstone has to all appearance 
vanished suddenly and completely ; 
he will not even allow himself to 
be nominated for the Lord Rector- 
ship of Aberdeen University. But 
Mr. Bright has one foot in and 
one foot out of public life. The 
result is that he discounts with 
a lavish hand all that profound 
emotion, which would otherwise 
have awaited his final disappear- 
ance from a scene which he has 
adorned with eloquence if not with 
wisdom. Two years ago he told 
his constituents that “ for him the 
final chapter is now writing—per- 
haps is already written;” and 
prayed to heaven in tones of almost 
apostolic benediction, that the great 
constituency before him, with | “its 
perpetual future, and its perpetual 
youth” might hereafter for all time 
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display that strength, moderation, 
and wisdem, which his own career 
has not very signally illustrated. 
The peroration was indeed magnifi- 
cent; and we were ourselves op- 
pressed by the pathos of the situa- 
tion. But, then, here he is again !— 
this time with commonplace speeches 
of no great mark or interest. The 
occasion was described in Liberal 
newspapers as one of merely quell- 
ing a slight disposition to mutiny 
in this great constituency, which is 
to be a pattern of all wisdom and 
all moderation. Mr. Bright him- 
self says that he went there “ de- 
jected and burdened.” And _ al- 
though he obtained “ inexpressible 
relief ” during his visit, these 


solemn farewells and flippant reap- 
pearances excite irreverent feelings. 


“Now fitted the halter, now traversed 
the cart, 
And often took leave, bi 


depart.” 


it seemed loth to 


The strong, moderate, and wise 
constituency, clamouring to him to 
the Tories a dose,” scarcely 
rose to the level of the occasion, 
and his dilute invectives hardly 
amounted to a party manifesto. 
The very next day Lord Harting- 
ton, in a far wiser and more mode- 
rate spirit, referred to this remarka- 
ble performance. “ Let us take as 
an instance a speech just delivered 
—the speech of Mr. Bright. Now I 
do not agree with that speech—I 
do not agree with Mr. Bright; I do 
not think he attaches nearly suffi- 
cient weight to the hold which the 
Church of England has upon the 
affections of the people of this coun- 
try. Ido not think that he attaches 
nearly sufficient weight to the good 
which the Church does, though I 
think he attaches a good deal too 
much’ weight to the defects and 
faults which, of course, are to be 
found within its pale.” And yet, 
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with this divergence of opinion on 
the very question which Mr. Bright 
reappears in public in order to 
establish as the next great object 
for the Liberal party to accomplish, 
Lord Hartington is immediately 
elected as leader, and no one so 
loudly proclaimed his satisfaction 
as Mr. Bright himself, that the 
right thing had been done at the 
right time and in the right manner. 
“I may say,” he exclaimed, “ that 
I look forward with very great con- 
fidence to his future, and to the sue- 
cess of the party in the future under 
him.” That is to say, that the avow- 
ed relations between one section of 
the party and another are, that 
the gentlemen of more advanced 
opinions are to agitate for and en- 
force a policy which their leaders 
disapprove and condemn; and if 
they succeed per fas aut nefus in 
winning over the public mind to 
their side, the gentlemen of less 
advanced opinions will step for- 
ward, execute the policy which 
they condemn, and applaud the 
signal triumph of the party of 
progress. Meanwhile the time of 
opposition is a time of freedom. 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Bright are 
both agreed as to that. Every one 
is to possess and enjoy the right 
to propound the most monstrous 
schemes, and to enforce the most 
idle crotchets, subject only to this, 
that he must, as Lord Hi: artington 
delicately puts it, “trust in the 
good sense of the people, and believe 
that it will ultimately prevail ;” or, 
as Mr. Bright more “robustly” 
(to use the ‘Spectator’s’ favourite 
phrase) puts it, he must remember 
that if he is possessed not of an idea, 
but by an idea, and tries to make it 
a test question, it is an absolutely 
childish policy, and that “such a 
man is not fit to take any part in 
politics whatever—he should have 
some one to come out with him 
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and take care of him.” We entirely 
agree. We would not, indeed, have 
ventured to give utterance to such 
an opinion quite so broadly our- 
selves, for we reverence the modesty 
of language; and after all some 
courtesy is due to political oppon- 
ents, if not to political allies. But 
we cannot shut our eyes to the 
fact that, although a strait waist- 
coat is, in Mr. Bright’s opinion, the 
proper remedy for some of these 
gentlemen whose vagaries have 
partly amused and partly alarmed 
the country, nevertheless their 
counsels have in recent times threat- 
ened to predominate in the ranks 
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of the party. A return to the safe 
haven of Whiggism will in the end 
help to conciliate the lost confidence 
of the country ; but the right to talk 
unlimited nonsense is still loudly 
proclaimed and only feebly restrict- 
ed. All their most influential leaders 
openly declare that they look for- 
ward to a prolonged seclusion from 
office ; and Tories as well as Liberals 
may join in the hope that the in- 
terval will be employed in restoring 
party discipline, in moderating per- 
sonal pretensions, and bringing back 
the ascendancy of common-sense, 
rational aims, and of a patriotic 
spirit. 








